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[4 THE HONOURABLE. 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


ESQUIRE; 


SIR, 

I TAKE the liberty of prefixing your name 
to a volume of the WoRLD, as it gives 
me an opportunity, not only of making you 
my acknowledgements for the eſſays you 
have honoured me with, but allo of inform- 
} ing the public to whom 1 have been 
; obliged. 


That you may read this addreſs without 
as bluſh, it ſhall have no flattery in it. To 
confeſs the truth, I mean to compliment +, *S» 

A 3 my ſelf; \ 


* 
* 


DEDICATION, 


myſelf; and I Know not how to do it more 
effectually, than by thus ſignifying to my 
readers, that in the condutt of this work, 
I have not been thought unworthy of your 
correſpondence, 


W * 
nd 


1 am, . 
f 
S 1 R, | 


Your moſt obedient, | . 


Humble Servant, | 9! 
| h 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. J} © 
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| HERE are very few employments which require 2 
| greater degree of care and circumſpection than 
that of conducting a public-paper. Double meanings 
are ſo much the delight of all converſations, that people 
3 fſ{cidom chule to take things in their obvious ſenſe; but 
are putting words and ſentences to the torture, to force 
* conteſho:s from them which their authors never meant, 
VI br if they had, would have deſerved a whipping for. 
: | For this reaſon I take all the pains I can to be under. 
: ſtood but one way. And indeed, were I to publiſh no- 
| thing in theſe papers, but what I write myſelf, I ſhould 
be very little apprehenfive of double conſtructions. Bud, 
it ſcems, I have not been ſuſficicatly guarded againſt the 
* fſubtilties of my correſpondents. Amanda's letter in 
my laſt paper has been diſcovered to be a manifeſt debgn 
to remove the lace-trade from Ludgate-hill to Duke's» 
court. Some people make no conſcience of declaring 
that I ain the author of it myſelf, and that I received a 
conſiderable bribe for writing it. Others are of opinion 
tnat it is the production of a very pretty journey-woman 
in Duke's-court, who is entering into partnerſhip with 
17g ber miſtrels in the lace trade, and has taken this method ® 
do bring cuitom to the ſhop. But whoever is the writer \ 


of 
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of this lette d whatever was the deſign of it, all peo* 
ple are . that the effect is certain; it being very 
obſervable that the virtuous women have been ſeen, for 
this week paſt, to crowd to the lace- ſhops in Duke's- 
court, and that ſcarcely halt a dozen of them have ap- 


peared upon Ludgate-hill fince they were apprized by 


this paper that fuch a perſon as Amanda was 


own to 


be houted there. 


From at leaſt half a dozen letters which I have receiv- 


ed upon this occaſion, I ſhall only publiſh the two fol- 


lowing ; 


ce 
4 * 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 


« I Beg to be informed if the letter ſigned Amanda 
in your laſt paper be reality or invention. If reality, 
pleaſe to tell me at which of the lace-ſhops the crea- 
ture lives, that I may avoid the odious fight of her, 
and not be obliged to buy my laces of a milliner, or 
to murder my horſes by driving them upon every 
trifling occaſion to the other end of the town. 
« I am, SIR, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
© REBECCA BLAMELESS."" 


Cheapſide, Dec. 29th, 1753. 


« Mr. Fitz-Adam, 


I BEG that you will do me the juſtice to inform the 

public that I have not had a lying-in in my houſe, 

ſince I was brought to bed of my fourteenth child, 

which is five years ago next Lady-day ; and that the 

young woman who has aſſiſted me in the Jace-trade 

tor theſe laſt three months, is not called Amanda, but 
Lucretia. 

« am — 
« Your very humble ſervant, 
«© WINNEFRED BOBBIN." 


Ludgate-Hill, Dec. 3oth, 1753. 


I wiſh 
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I wiſh with all my heart, that it was az -aſy for me to 
make amends for what has happened, as it 1s to vindicate 
myſelf from any intereſted deſign in the publication ot 


Amanda's letter. It was ſent to Mr. Dodſley's by the 
penny-poſt, written in a very pretty Italian hand, and 
will be ſhewn to as many of the curious as are deſirous 
of ſecing it. 

I will not deny that I ought to have cancelled this let- 
ter; as I might reaſonably have ſuppoſed that no lady 
who entertained a proper regard for her virtue, would be 
ſeen at a lace-ſhop upon Ludgate-hill, while there was a 
bare poſlibility of her being ſerved by Amanda. In- 
deed, to confets the truth, I have always been of opinion, 
that every young creature, who has been once convicted 
of making a ſlip, ſhould be compelled to take upon her 
the occupation of ſtreet-walking all her life after. 

It is a maxim among the people called Quakers (and 
a very laudable one it is) not to ſuffer a convicted and 
open knave to be one of their body. They have a par- 
ticular ceremony, by which they expel him their com- 
munity : and though he may continue to profeſs the 
opinions of Quakeriſm, they look upon him to be no 
member of their church, and no otherwiſe a brother, 
_ as every man is deſcended from one common fa- 
tner, 

I make no doubt but that the Quakers have copied 
this piece of policy from the ladies: but as moſt copies 
are ablerved to fall ſhort of the ſpirit of their originals, 
this induſtrious, prudent and opulent {et of people will, 
I hope; excuſe me, if I prefer a firſt and fniſhed deſign to 
an imperfect imitation of it. 

The Quakers have never, that I know of, excommu- 
nicated a member for one ſingle failure ; nor upon fre- 
quent repetitions of it have they ſo driven him from the 
commerce of mank ind, as to make him deſperate in vice, 
or to kill him with deſpair. How nobly ſevere are the 
ladies to the apoſtates from purity ! To be once frail, is 
for ever to be infamous. A fall from virtue, however 
circumſtanced, or however repented of, can admit of no 
extenuation, They look upon the offender and the of- 

teace 
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fence with equal deteſtation; and poſtpone buſineſs, nay? 
even plcaſure itſelf, for the great duty of detraction, and 
for conſigning to perpetual infamy a ſiſter who has diſho- 
noured them. 

This ſettled and unalterable hatred of impurity can- 
not be ſufficiently admired, if it be conſidered how deli- 
cately the Þoſoms which harbour it are formed, and how 
eaſy it is to move them to pity and compaſſion in all other 
inſtances : eſpecially if we add to this confideration, its 
having force enough to tear up by the roots thoſe ſincere 
and tender friendſhips, which all handſome women, in 
a tate of virtue, are o wel} known to tee} for ond ano- 
ther. 

Nothing can fo ſtrongly convince me of the truth of 
thete female friendſhips, as the arguments which fhallow 
and ſuperficial men have thought proper to bring again 
them. They tell us that no handlome woman ever ſaid 
a civil thing of one as handſome as herſelf : but, on 
the contrary, that it is always the delight of both to leſ- 
ſen the beauty and to detract fromt he reputations of each 
other. 

Admitting the accuſation to be true, how eaſy is it to 
{ee through the good-natured difguiie of this behaviour 
Theſe generous young creatures are fo zpprehenfive for 
their companions, that they deny them hewwty im order 
to ſecure them from the attemps of liberties. They 
know that the principal ornament of beauty is yuine ; 
and that without both a lady is ſeldom in danger of an 
obftinate purſuit : for which reaſon they very prudently 
deny her the poſſeſſion of either, "The lady thus obliged, 
is doing in return the {ame agreeable ſervice to her 
beautiful acquaintance; and is wondering what the men 
can jee in ſuch trifling creatures to be even tolerably ci- 
vil to them. Ihus under the appearance of envy and 
ill-nature, they maintain inriolable triendſhips, and live 


in a mutual intercourte ct the kindett offices. Nay, 40 
ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm have theſe friendſhips been 
ſometimes carried, that I have known a lady to be under 
no apprehnſions for herſelf, though purzucd by balf the 
takcs in the town, who has abiolutcly in Ed away at 
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ſeeing one of theſe rakes only playing with the fan of her 
handſome friend. | 

The ſame diſcreet behaviour is obſerved by almoſt eve- 
ry lady in her affairs with a man. If ſhe would * 
her approbation of him, the phraſe is, “ What a ridicu- 
„ lous animal!” When approbation is grown into love, 
it is, „ Lord, how I deteſt him !'* But when ſhe riſes 
to a ſolemn declaration of, « I'll die a thouſand deaths 
et rather than give him my conſent, we are then ſure 
that the ſettlements are drawing, or that ſhe has packed 
up her cloaths, and intends leaping into his arms without 
any ceremony whatloever, . : 

There may poſſibly be cavillers at this behayiour of 
the ladies, as well as unbelievers in female friendſhip; 
but I dare venture to affirm that every man will honour 
them tor their extraordinary civilities and good-humour 
to the ſeducers of their ſex. Should a lady object to the 
company of ſuch men, it would naturally be ſaid that ſhe 


ſuſpected her own virtue, and was conſcious of carrying 


+ Inded wretches, whom a little before ſhe perſecuted with” 


paſſions about her, which were in danger of being kin- 
dled into flames by every ſpark of temptation. And this 
is the obvious reaſon why the ladies are fo particularly 
obliging to theſe gentlemen both in public and private, 
Thole gentle ſouls, indeed, who have the purity of their 
ſex more at heart than the reſt, may good-naturedly in- 
tend to make converts of their betrayers; but I cannot 
help thinking that the meetings upon theſe occaſions 
ſhould be in the preſence of a third perſon : for men are 
ſometimes ſo obſtinate in their errors, and are able to de- 
tend them with ſo much ſophiſtry, that for want of the 
interpoſition of this third perſon, a lady may be 1o puz- 
zled as to become a convert to thoſe very opinions which 
ſhe came on purpole to confute. 

It is very remarkable, that a lady fo converted is ex- 
tremely apt, in her own mind, to compaſſionate thoſe de- 


ſo much rigour. But it is alſo to be remarked, that this 
ſoftneſs in her nature is the only conſequence of her depra- 
vity : for while a lady continues « as ſhe ſhonld be, it 

VorL. II. L is 
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impoſſible for her to feel the leaſt approaches of pity fog 
one who is otherwiſe, 


— — 


No. LIV. THURSDAY, I \NUARY 10. 


Hoc novum eſt aucupium 

Poſtremo imperavi egomet mihi 

Omnia aſſentari, Is quæſtus nunc eſt multo uberimus. 
Tin 


HAT aweſlay on hearecs has not been given us by 

the writers of the laſt age, is to be accounted for 

from the ſame reaſons that the ancients have left us no 

treatile on tohacconiſts or ſugar-planters. The world 

is continually changing by the two great principles ob 

revolution ard diſcovery : as theſe produce novelty, they 
furniſh the baſis of our ſpeculations. 

The pride of our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed them from 
the vulgar, by the dignity of taciturnity. If we conſult 
old pictures, we ſhall find (ſuitable to the dreſs of the 
times) the beard cut, and the features: compoſell to that 
gravity and ſolemnity of aſpect, which was to denote wiſ- 
dom and importance. In that admirable play of Ben 
Jonſon's, which, through the capacity and induſtry of 
its reviver, has lately ſo well entertained the town, I 
mean, ** Every man in his Humour, a country ſquire 
ſets up for high-breeding, by reſolving to be « proud, 
melancholy and gentleman-like.”* In the man of birth 
or buſineſs, filence was the note of wiſdom and diſtinc- 
tion; and the haughty peereſs then would no more 
vouchſaſe to talk to her equals, than ſhe will now to her 
infcriors. 

In thoſe times, when talking was the province only of 
the vulgar or hireling, fools and jeſters were the uſual re- 
tainers in great families; but now, ſo total is the revo- 
lution, voices are become a mere drug, and will fetch. no 
money at all, except iu the ſingle inſtance of an election. 
Riches, birth and honours, aſſert their privileges by 
the oppoſite quality to ſilence; inſomuch, that many 
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of the great eſtates and manſion-houſes in this kingdom 
ſeem at preſent to be held by the tenure of perpetual 
talking. Fools and jefters muſt be uſeleſs in families, 
where the maſter is no more aſhamed of expoſing his wit 
at his table to his gueſts and ſervants, than his drunk- 
This revolution has obtained 
ſo generally all over l Uh that at this day a little 
dwarf of the king of Poland, who creeps out after dinner 
from under the trees of the deſſert, and utters imperti- 
nencies to every man at table, is talked of at-other courts 
as a ſingularity, 

Happy was it for the poor talkers of thoſe days that 
ſo great a revolution was brought about by degrees; for 
though I can conceive it ealy enough to turn the writers 

t Conſtantinople into printers, and believe it poſſible 
tc make a chimney-ſweeper a miller, a tallow-chandler a 

rfumer, à gameſter a politician, a fine-lady « ſtock - 
zobber, or a blockhead a connoiſſeur, I can h:'ve no idea 
of ſo ſtrange 2 metamorphoſis as that of a talker into a 
hearer. Flat hearers, however, have ariſen in later 
times to anſwer in ſome degree the demand for them, is 
apparent from the numbers of them which are to be found 
in moſt families, under the various denominations of 
couſin, humble-companion, chaplain, led-captain, toad- 
eater, &c, But though each of theſe characters fre- 
guently officiates in the poſt of hearer, it will be a great 
miſtake if a hearer ſhould imagine he may ever interfere 
in any of their departments. When the toad - eater opens 
in praiſe of muſty veniſon, or a greaſy ragout ; when the 
l:d-captain and chaplain commend pricket-wine, or any 
Other — ſuch as the French call Chaſſe-couſin, 
the kearer muſt ſubmit to be poiſoned with filence. 
When the couſin is appealed to for the length of a fox- 
chaſe, and out- lies bis patron; when the ſquire of the 
tens declares he has no dirt near his houſe, and the cou- 


un {wears it is a hard gravel for five miles round; or 


when the hill - improver aſſerts that he never ſaw his turf 
burn before, and turning ſhort, ſays, „Did you, cou- | 
fin?” In ſuch caſes as theſe the anſwers may give a 
dangerous example: for if a raw whelp of a hearer 

B 2 ſhould 
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ſhould happen to give his tongue, he will be rated and 
corrected like a puppy. 

The great duty therefore of this office is ſilence; and 
I could prove the high antiquity of it by the T'yro's of 
the Pythagorean ſchool, and the ancient worſhip of 
Harpocrates, the tutelary deity of this ſet. Pythagoras 
bequeathed to his ſcholars that celebrated rule, which 
has never yet been rightly underſtood, “ Worſhip, or 
rather, ſtudy the echo ;** evidently intending thereby 
to inculcate, that hearers ſhould obſerve that an echo 
never puts in a word till the ſpeaker comes to a pauſe, 
A. great and comprehenſive leflon! but being, perhaps, 
too conciſe for the inſtruction of vulgar minds, it may 
be neceſſary to deſcend more horns into particular 
hints and cautions. | 

A hearer muſt not be drowſy : for nothing perplexes 
a talker like the accident of ſleep in the midſt of his ha- 
rangue: and I have known a French talker riſe up and 
hold open the eyelids of a Dutch hearer with his finger 
and thumb, 

He muſt not ſquint.: for no lover is fo jealous as a true 
talker, who will be perpetually watching the motion of 
the eyes, and always ſuſpecting that the attention is di- 
rected to that fide of the room to which Fg point. 

A hearer mult not be a ſeer of fights : he muſt let a 
hare paſs as quietly as an ox; and never interrupt nar- 
ration, by crying out at ſight of a highwayman or a 
mad-dog. An acquaintance of mine, who lived with a 
maiden aunt, loſt a good legacy by the the ill-timed ar- 
rival of a coach and fix, which he firſt diſcovered at the 
end of the avenue, and announced as a moſt acceptable 
hearing to the pride of the family : but it happend un- 
luckily to be at the very time that the lady of the houſe 
was relating the critical moment of her life, when ſhe 
2 in tlie greateſt danger of breaking her vow of celi- 

acy. | | 
A hearer muſt not have a weak head: for though the 
talker may like he ſhould drink with him, he does 
not chooſe he ſhould fall under the table till himſelf is 
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He muſt not be a news-monger: becauſe times paſt 
kave already furniſhed the head of his patron with all 
the ideas he chuſes it ſhould be ſtored with. 

Laſty, and principally, a hearer muſt not be a wit. I 
remember one of this profeſſion being told by a gentle- 
man, who to do him juſtice was a very good ſeaman, that 
he had rode from Portſmouth to London in four hours, 
aſked, „ if it was by Shrewſbury clock? It happened 
the perſon ſo interrogated had not read Shakeſpear ; which 
was the only reaſon I could aſſign why the adventurous 
queriſt was not immediately ſent aboard the Stygiau ten- 
der. 

But here we muſt obſerve that filence, in the opinion 
of a talker, is not merely a ſuppreſſion of the. action 
of the tongue; it is alſo neceſſary that every muſcle” of 
the face and member of the body ſhould receive its mo- 
tion from no other ſenſation than that which the talker 
communicates through the ear. 

A hearer therefore muſt not have the fidgets : he 
mult not ſtart if he hears a door clap, a gun go off, or a 
cry of murder. He muſt not ſnuff with his noſtrils if he 
fmell fire ; becauſe, though he ſhould ſave the houſe by 
it, he will be as ill A a as Caſſandra for her endea- 
yours to prevent the flames of Troy, or Gulliver for ex- 
tinguiſhing thoſe of Lilliput. 

There are many more hints which I ſhould be deſirous 
of communicating for the benefit of beginners, if I was 
not atraid of making my paper too long to be properly 
read and conſidered within the compals of a week, in 
which the greateſt part of every morning is neceſſarily 
dedicated to mercers, milliners, hair cutters, voters, 
levees, lotteries, loungers, &c. I ſhall therefore ſay a 
word or two to the talkers, and hatten to a concluſion. 
And here it would be yery impertinent, and going 
much out of the way, were I to intertere in the jul 
rights which theſe gentlemen have oyer their own officers 
and domeſtics. T would only recommend to them, when 
they come into other company, to conſider that it is ex- 
pected the tulk of the day ſhould be proportioned among 
them in degices, according to the acres they ſeyerally 

B 3 poſſeſs, 
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poſſeſs, or the number of ſtars annexed to their names in 
the liſt printed from the public funds: that hearing is 
an involuntary tribute, which is paid, like other taxes, 
with a reluctance increaſing in proportion to the riches 
of the perſon taxed : that it is a falſe argument for a 
talker to ſay to a jaded audience he will tell a ſtory that 
is true, great, or excellent; for when a man has eat of 
the firſt and ſecond courſe till he is full to the throat, you 
tempt him in vai at the third, by aſſuring him the plate 
you offer is one of the beſt « entremets** le Grange, 


ever made. 


— — 


No. LV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 


Extinctus amabitur. Hor. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
SIR, 

AM one of thoſe benevolent perſons, who having no 
land of their own, and not being free of any one 
corporation, like true citizens of the world, turn all their 
thoughts to the good of the public, and are known by 
the general name of projectors. All the good J ever did 
or thought of, was for tlic public. My ſole anxiety has 
been for the ſecurity, health, revenue and credit of the 
public: nor did I ever think of paying any debts in my 
whole lite, except thoſe of the public. This public ſpi- 
rit, you already ſuppoſe, has been moſt amply rewarded ; 
and perhaps ſuſpect that I am going to trouble you with 
an oltentatious boaſt of the public money I have touch- 
el; or that I am deviſmg ſome art ful evation of an en- 
quiry into the mothed by which I amaſſed it. On the 
contrary, 1 muſt aſſure you that I have carried annually 
the fruits of twelve months deep thought to the treaſury, 
pay-office, and victualling- office, without having beagle 
t1om any one ct thoſe places. the leaſt return of treaſure, 
pay or victuals. At the admiralty the porters can read 
the longitude in my night gown, as plairly as if the 
Plaid was workes: into the lettezs of that voud, And I 
have 
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have had the mortification to ſce a man with the dulleſt pro- 
ject in the world admitted to the board, with no other 
preference than that of being a ſtranger, while I have been 
kept ſhivering in the court. 

After this ſhort hiſtory of myſelf, it is time I ſhould 
communicate the project I have to propoſe for your par- 
ticular conſideration. | 

My propoſal is, that a new office be erected in this me- 
tropolis, and called the extinguiſhing office. In explain- 
ing the nature of this office, I ſhall endeavour to con- 
vince you of its extraordinary utility: and that the ſcope 
and intent of it may be perfectly underſtood, I beg leave 
to be indulged in making a few philoſophical remarks. 

There is no obſervation more juſt or common in expe- 
rience, than that every thing excellent in nature or art, 
has a certain fixed point of perfection, proper to itſelf, 
which it cannot tranſgreſs without loſing much of its 
beauty, or acquiring ſome blemiſh. 

The . which time puts to all mortal things, is 
brought about by an imperceptible decay: and whatever 
is once paſt the criſis of maturity, affords only the me- 
lancholy proſpe& of being impaired hourly, and of ad- 
vancing through the degrees of aggravated deformity to 
its difſolution. ; 

We inconſiderately bewail a great man, whom death 
has taken off, as we ſay, in the bloom of his glory ; and 
yet confeſs it would have been happier for Priam, Han- 
nibal, Pompey and the duke of Marlborough, it tate had 
put an earher period to their lives, 

Inſtead of quoting a multitude of Latin verſes, I refer 
you to that part of the tenth ſatire of Juvenal, which 
treats of longevity : but I muſt defire particularly to re- 
mind you of the following paſſage; 


Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas 


It is to a mature reflection on the ſenſe of this paſſage 
that I owe the greateſt thought which ever entered tlic 


brain of a projector ; and I doubt not, if I could once 
; eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh the office in queſtion, of being able to ſtrike our! ill ode 


from this hint a certain method of practice that would | tion © 


1:4 


be as beneficial to mankind, as it would be new and It i 
Extraordinary. 2 +ndV! 
It has been the uſual cuſtom when old generals have | : happ! 
worn out their bodies by the toils of many glorious cam- | top © 
Riera. beauties their complexions by the tatigues of ex- impl. 
übiting their perſons, or patriots their conſtitutions by | begu 
the heat of the houſe, to ſend them to ſome purer air | | tow? 
abroad, or to Kenſington gravel-pits at home: but as] now 
there is nothing ſo juſtly to be dreaded as the chance of prea 
ſurviving good fame, I am for ſending all ſuch perſons in the « 
the zenith of their glory to the fens in Eſſex. | have 
As it is with man himſelf, fo likewiſe ſhall we find it and 
with every thing that proceeds from him. His plans are holl 
great, juſt and noble; worthy the divine image he bears, pub 
His progreſſion and execution, to a certain point, anſwer- oc 
able to his deſigns; but beyond it, all is weaknels, de- 1 
formity and dilgrace. To be aſſured of this point, it is ple. 
as neceſſary to conſult another as the ſick man his phyſi- mit 
cian to know the criſis of his diſtemper: but whom to ap- ma 
5 to, is the important queſtion. A friend is of all men WI. 
iving the moſt unfit, becauſe good counſel and ſincere by 
advice are known to produce an immediate diſſolution of of 
all ſocial connexions. The neceſſity of a new office is (cl 
therefore evident; which office I propole ſhall be here- a1 
alter executed by commiſſion, but firſt (by way of trial) 
by a ſingle perſon, inveſted with proper powers, and uni- bt 
verfally acknowledged by the ye and title of ſworn ex- th 
tinguiſher, To explain the functions of this perſon, 1 fo 
ſhall relate to you the accident which furniſhed the firſt as 
hint for what J am now offering to your peruſal, tl 
Whenever I have been fo happy as to be maſter of a b 
candle, I have obſerved that though it has burnt with 
great brightneſs to a certain point, yet the moment that t. 
the flame has reached that point, it has become leſs 4 
end leſs bright, riſing 9 falling with great 'in- | \ 
equalitzes, till at laſt it has expired in a moſt intolerable |, | 
fink, In other families, where poverty is not the di- t 
re Streſs, the candle iycs and dics without leaving any Þ 
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ill odour behind it; and this by the well-timed applica- 


* tion of a machine called an extinguiſher, 


It is the uſe of this machine that I am deſirous of ex- 
tending: and what confirmed me in the project was my 
happening one Sunday to drop into a church, where the 
top of the pulpit was a deep concave, not very unlike the 
implement above-mentioned. The ſermon, which had 
begun and proceeded in a regular uniform tenor, grew 


towards the latter end extremely different; now lofty, 
now low, now flaſhy, now dark 


In ſhort the 
preacher and his canopy brought ſo ſtrongly to my mind 
the expiring candle and its extinguiſher, that I longed to 


| hare the power of properly applying the one to the other; 


and from that moment conceived a project of ſuſpending 
hollow cones of tin, braſs, or wood, over the heads of all 
public ſpeakers, with lines and pullies to lower them 
occaſionally, 

I carried this project to a certain great man, who was 
pleaſed to reje&t it; telling me of ſeveral devices which 
might anſwer the purpole better; and inſtancing, among 
many other practices, that of the Robin Hood ſociety, 
where the preſident performs the office of an extinguiſher 
by a fingle ſtroke of a hammer. In ſhort, the arguments 
of this great man prevailed with me to lay aſide my firſt 
{cheine, but furniſhed me at the ſame time with hints for 
a more extenſive one. 

At the playhouſe the curtain is not only always ready, 
but capable of extinguiſhing at once all the perſons of 
the drama. How many new tragedies might be ſaved 
for the future, if the curtain was to drop by authority 
as ſoon as the hero was dead! or how happily might 
the languid, pale and putrid flames of a whole fifth act 
be extinguiſhed by theweſtabliſhment of ſuch an office. 

In applying it to epic poetry, I could not but felici- 
tate rhe author of the Iliad. The extinguiſher of the 
Eneid deſerves the higheſt encomiums» Happy 
Virgil! but O wretched Milton! more unhappy in the 
blindneſs of thy commentators, than in thy own ! who, 
to thy eternal diſgrace, would preſerve thy two conclud- 


ing lines, with the lame ſuperſtition with which the 
| Gebcrs 
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Gebers venerate the ſnuff of a candle, and cry out ſacri- 
lege if you offer to extinguiſh it! 

I perceive I ſhall want room to explain my method of 
extinguiſhing talkers in private companies; but that 1 
may not appear to you like thoſe quacks who boaſt of more 
than they can perform, let me convince you that the at- 
tempt is not impracticable, by reminding you ot Apel- 
les, who ſtanding behind one of his pictures, liſtened 
with great patience while a ſhoemaker was commending 
the foot; but the moment the mechanic was paſſing on 
to the leg, ſtepped from his hiding-place, and extin- 
guiſhed him at once with the famous proverb in ule at 
= day. The ſhoemaker muſt not go beyond his 
ce aft. 

But whenever this office is put into commiſſion, I 
propoſe, for this laſt-mcntioned branch, to take in a pro- 
per number of ladies; I mean ſuch as dreſs in the height 
of the mode; who being equipped with hops in the ut- 
moſt extent of the faſhion, are always provided with an 
extinguiſher ready for immediate uſe. By the applica- 
tion of this machine to the above-mentioned purpoſe, I 
Niall have the farther ſatisfaction of vindicating the la- 
dies from the unjuſt imputation of bearing about them 
any thing uſeleſs. And as the Chincle knew gunpow- 
der, the ancients the load-ftone, and the moderns clec- 
tricity, many years before they were applied to the be- 
nefit of mankind, it will not appear ſtrange if a noble 
uſe be at length found for the hoop, which has, to be 
{ure, till now afforded mere matter of ſpeculation, 

Ino extinguiſh myſelf, and am, fir, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
A. B. 


P. S. If the above project meets with your appro- 
bation. I ſhall venture to communicate another of a na- 
ture not very unlike the foregoing, and in which the 
public 15 at leaſt equally intereſted, 


Galenical medicines, from the quantity with which the 
paient was to be drenched, have excited of late years fo 
univerial 
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aniverſal a loathing, that the faculty muſt have loſt all 
their practice, if they had not hit upon the method of 
contracting the whole force and ſpirit of their preſcrip- 
tions into one chemical drop or pill. 

From this hint I would propoſe to erect a new cham- 
ber, with powers to abridge all arts and ſciences, hiſtory, 
poctry, oratory, eſſays, &c. into the ſubſtance of a maxim, 
apothegm, ſpirit of hiſtory, or epigram. And as a proof 
of the praCticability of this project, I will make yourlelf 
the judge, wh · ther your laſt paper on hearers may not be 


tully comprized in the following four lines. 


Our fires kept a fool, a poor hireling for ſtate, 
To enliyen dull pride with his jeſting and prate 
But fathion capriciouſly changing its rulc, 

Now my lord is the wit, and his hcarer the fool. 


—— 
No. LVI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 
Porrecto jugulo hiſtorias, captivus ut, audit, Hor, 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 


Caer Caradock, Jan. 16, 1754+ 

SIR, 

OUR paper upon hearers gave me that pleaſure 
which a ſeries of truths mult always afford, to him 
who can witneſs for every ont of them. 

I was born and brought up in the principality of 
Wales, which from time immemorial muſt have been 
productive of the moſt thoroughbred, ſeaſoned and ftanch 
hearers, ſince evety gentleman of that country holds and 
aſſerts his right to be a talker by privilege of birth. I 
would not have you conclude from what I have ſaid 
above, that I am not as good a gentleman as the beit 
(I mean of as good a family) though poverty and ill-tor- 
tune have doomed me to be for cver a hearer. 


I was left an orphan in my carlieſt years ;* but I am 
nat 
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not going to trouble you with the many misfortunes 
which conſtantly attended me to the age of forty; at 
which time I was a ſchoolmaſter, without boys to teach, 
or bread to eat. At this period of my life I was adviſed 
by the pariſon of our pariſh to go and enter myſelf in ſome 
large and wealthy family to be an uncle; which is a 
known and common term in Wales, of like ſignification 
with hearer in England; the duties and requiſite qualifi- 
cations being nearly the ſame, as will appear trom the 
following ſhort inſtructions given me by my adviſer ; 
viz, Never to open my lips, except for the well-timed 
utterance of indeed !---ſurprifing !---prodigious !---moſt 
amazing! But theſe only to be uſed at the proper inter- 
vals of the talker's fetching his breath, coughing, or at 
other pauſes; and the length of the admiration to be 
always adapted to, and particularly never to exceed, the 
atoretaid intervals. 

But in order to explain the method he took to qualify 
me ſtil! farther, and inure me to patience, I mult give 
You à ſhort hiſtory of this worthy parſon. He was truly, 
what he was called, a good fort of a man; if charity, 
triendihip, and good humour can entitle a man to that 
character, I muſt not conceal the meanneſs of his cduca- 
tion, in which he diſcovered, however, as great a genius 
as could poſſibly ariſe out of a ſtable and a kennel. He 
was a tnorough ſportſman, and ſo good a ſhot, that 
the late {quire took a fancy to him, made him his con- 
tant companion, and gave him the living. But that he 
might not be loſt in ſtudy and ſermon- making, he con- 


trived to marry him to the daughter of the late incum- 


bent, who had been taught by her father latin and meta- 
piiyiics, and exerciſed from twelve years old to forty in 
making themes and ſermons. As ſhe was by nature 
meagre and deformed, by conſtitution fretful and com- 
plaining, by education conceited and diſputatious, by fiudy 
pale and bleared-eyed, and by habit talkative and loud, 
the friendſhip of the good parſon ſuggeſted her as the 
fitteſt perſon in the world to exerciſe my patience for a 
tew months, and inure me to the diſcipline of my future 
tun&ion. In this ſtation I made a vaſt progrels in a little 
time ; 


> 
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me; for I not only heard above a thouſand ſermons, 
but the ſtrict obſervance of my vow of attention having 
made me a tavourite, I was complained to whenever any 
thing went amiſs in the family, and often ſcolded at 
for the huſband, whole office grew into a ſinecure: inſo- 
much, that if I had not known the ſincerity and upright- 
refs of his heart, I ſhould have ſuſpected him of bring- 
ing me into his houſe to ſupply for him all thoſe dutics 
which he wanted to be eated of. But he had no ſuch 
iutereſted vicws; for as ſoon as he found bis help-mate 
had transfuſed into me a neceſſary portion of patience 
and long-ſuftering, he recommended me to my k fortune, 
giving me, generous man! a coat and wig, which for- 
merly hiinſcli, and before him the ſquire, had worn for 
many years upon extraordinary days. Having thus 
quipped me, he reſumes the duties of his family, where 
he officiates to this day with true chriſtian reſignation. 

My firſt reception was at the houſe of a gentleman, 
who in the early part of his life had followed the ſtudy 
of botany. Nature and truth are ſo pleaſing to the mind 
of man, that they never ſatiate. Alas! he happened 
one day to taſte, by miſtake, a root that had been ſent 
him from the Indies: it was a moſt ſubtle poiſon, to 
which his experience in Brit iſh ſimples knew no antidote, 
Immediately upon his death, a neighbouring gentleman 
who had his eye upon me ſome time, ſent me an invita— 
tion. His ditcourſe was upon huibandry ; and as he 
never deceived me in any thing but where he deccrved 
himſelf, I heard him alſo with pleaſure. 

Theſe were therefore my halcyon days, on which I 
always reflect with regret and tears. How different 
were the ſucceeding ones, in which I have liſtened to the 
tales of old maids running over an endleis liſt of lovers 
they never had; of old beaux who boaſted of favours 
from ladics they never ſaw; of ſenators who narrated 
the eloquence they never ſpoke! giving me ſuch a diſguſt 
and nauſea to lies, that at length my ears, which were 
at that time much too quick for my office, grew unable 
to bear them. But prudently conſid@ing that I muſt 
either hear or ſtarve, I invented the following expedient 
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for qualifying a lie, While J aſſented by ſome geſticu. 
lation or motion of the head, cyes, or mulcles, of the 
face, I reſolved to have in relerve ſome inward cxpreſſion 
of diſſent. Of theſe I had various; but for the fake of 
brevity, I ſhall only trouble you with one, 

A younger brother, who had ſerved abroad all his 
lite, as he would frequently tell ns, and who came unex- 
petly to the eſtate and caſtle where he fovnd me with a 
good character, took fo kindly to me that he ſeemed to 
dcfire no other companion; and as a proof of it never ſent 
to invite or add to our company any one of the numerous 
frienc!s he fo often talked of, of great rank, bravery and 
hononr, who would have gone to the end of the world 
to have ſerved him. I could have loved him too, but 
for one fault. He would lie without meature or du 
guiſe, His uſual exaggeration was---exzd move, As 
thus, „At the fiege of NIonticelli, (a town in Ttatr, 
as he told us) «© I received in ſeveral parts of mr bod x 
ce three and twenty fhot, aud mere. At the h. ittle of 
c (caraitha* (in Turkey) « ] rae Nag death eightrer 
44 hories, and ute. Vith Lodamio the Bay arian gene- 
« ral, I drank hand to gt, ſix dozen of hock, ndl t. 
Upon all iuch occ: ons Linw ardly anticipated him, by lub. 


itiruting in the place of his s laſt two words, the two fol 


lowing--er leg. But it ſo happened one untortunate even 
ing, as he was in the midſt of the ſharpeſt engagement ever 
heard of, in which with his fingle broad-wWord he. had 
killed five hundred, ond more, that I kept my time more 
precuiely chan filences tor unhappily the ain alifying oz 
ieh, which ſronid have been tacitly ſw allowed for the 
quieting my own ipirit, was fo audibly artic: alated to 
the inflamis ig of his, that the moment he heard iubiomned 
to his five hundred---07 4%, the fury of his re ſentment 

deſcended on my car with a violent dior of his filt, By 
this ſlip ot my tongue I loſt my poſt in that tamily, and 
the hearing of my left ear, 

The con! equences of this accident gave me great ap. 
prehenſions tor conſiderable time for the {lighteſt cold 
alfecting the „ ear, I was fre quently retuked for 
milplzeing my marks of approbation. But I {con diſ- 
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covered that it was no real misfortune; for experience 
convinced me, that abſolute ſilence was of grrater eſti- 
mation than the beſt-timed ſyllable of interruption. It 
is to this experience that I ſhall refer you, after having 
recounted the laſt memorable adventure of my unfortu- 
nate hiſtory. f 

The lat family that received me was ſo numerous in 
relations and viſitors, that I found I ſhould be very little 
regarded when I had worn off the character of ſtranger ; 
though as ſuch, I was as earneſtly applied to as any high 
court of appeals. For as the force of liquor co-operated 
with the force of blood, they one and all addrefled 
themſelves to me to ſettle the antiquity ot their families; 
vocifezating at one and the ſame, time above a ſcore of 
genealogies. This was a harder ſervice than any I had 
ever been uſed to; and the whole weight of the clamour 
talling on my only furvivipg ear, unhappily over-power- 
ed it, and I became from that inſtant totally deaf. 

Had this accident happened a few years ſooncr, it 
would have driven me te detpair; but my experience, 
aſſuring me that I am now much better qualiticd than 
ever, gives me an expeRtation of making wy tortune? : 
therefore apply to you to recommend me for a Hearer 
in a country where there is better encouragement, and 
where I doubt not of giving ſat istaction. 

I ſhall not trouble you with enumerating the advan— 
tages attending a deaf Hearer: it will be enough tor me 
to ſay, that as ſuch, I am no longer ſubje t to the dan- 
ger of an irrefiſtible ſmile: Hor will my ſqueamiſh diſ- 
ike to lies bring me again into diſgrace. I fha!l now 
be exempt from the many misfortunes which my ungo- 
vernable cars have formerly Jed me into. What reprov- 
ing looks have I had for turning my eyes when I have 
beard a bird fly again the window, or the dog and cat 
quarrelling in a corner of the room! How have I bzen repri- 
mandel, when detected in dividing my attention between. 
the ſtories of my patron, and the brawls of his family 
« What had I to do with the quarrels of his family?“ 
} own the reproof was juſt ; but I appeal to you, whe- 
ther any man who has his cars, can reſtrain them when a 
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guarrel is to be heard, from making it the chick object 
of his attention ? 

To conclude. Tf you obſerve a talker in a large com- 
pany, you never ſee him examining the ſtate of a man's 
car: his whole obſervation is upon the eve ; and if he 
meet with the wandering or the vacant eye, he turns aways 
and inſtantly addreſſes himſelf to another. Rly eyes 
were always good} but as it is notorious that the pri- 
vation of ſome parts add ſtrength and perfection to 
others, I may boaſt that, ſince the loſs of my ears, I 
found my eyes (which are confeſſedly the principal ar- 
gans of attention) ſo ſtrong, quick, and vigilant, that 
1 can without vanity offer myſelf for as good a Heart: 
as any in Englaud. | 

Yours, &c. 
—— 


No. LVII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 


F all the paſſions of the human mind, there is not 

one that we allow ſo much indulgence to as contempt, 
But to determine who are the proper objects of that paſ- 
ſion, may poſſibly require a greater degree of ſagacity 
and penetration than moſt men are matters of. Whoever 
conforms to the opinion of the world, will often be de- 
ceived; and whoever contradicts the opinion of the world, 
which I am now about to do, will as often be deſpiſed, 
But it is the duty of a public writer to oppoſe popular 
errors; a duty which I impoſed upon myſelf at the 
commencement of this work, and which I ſhall be rcady 
to perform, as often as I ſee occaſion. 

It is not my preſent intention to treat of individuals, 
and the contempt they are apt to entertain for one ano- 
ther: my deſign is an extenſive one; it is to reſcue no lets 
than three large bodies of men from the undeſerved con- 
tempt of almoſt all the good people of England, and to re- 
commend them to the ſaid good people tor their pity aud 
compaſſion. The three large bodies Fm {peaking ot, and 
which, collectively conſidered, make up at leaft a fourth 
part of his majeſty's ſubjefts, are pariſons, authors, and 

cuckolds. 
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euckolds, I ſhall conſider each of theſe claiſes in the 
order in which it ſtands, beginning with the parton, as 
the moſt reſpectable of the three. 

And though there is no denying that this profeſſion 
took its rife from ſo exploded a thing as religion, the 
delief of which I do not intend to inculcate, having con- 
ceived an opinion that theie my lucubrations have ad- 
miſlion into families tod polite for ſuch concernments; 
yet J have hopes of ſhewing to the ſatisfaction of my 
readers, that a parſon is not ablolutely ſo contemptible a 
character as is generally imagined. 

E know it has been urged in his favour, that though 
unlortunately brought up to the trade of religion, he en- 
tertains higher notions in private, and neither believes 
nor practices what by his function he is obliged to teach. 
But allowing this defence to be a partial one, and that 
a parſon is really aud to all intents and purpoſts a be- 
tiever, 1 do not admit, even in this cafe, that he de- 
terves all the contempt that people are inclined to throw 
upon him; eſpecially if the extreme narrownels of his 
educatzcn be duly enquired into. 

Whilethe tons of great pertons are indulged by tu- 
tors aid their mother's maids at home, the intended 
parſon is confancd cloſely to {chcol; from whence he ha, 
the mistortune to be ſent directly to college, where he 
continues, perhaps, half a ſcore years, drudging at hi- 
courics, and where, for want ot nicuey, he may ex- 
claim with Milton, thats 


oer during Gar 

Surrounds him: frem the checrful wave of men 
Cut oft; and fur tie Book of Kubwledge fairy 
Preſented with an unde rtal blank. 


Which is as much as to ſay, that he is totally in the 
dark as to what is Going abroad, and that white othex 
men are going on in the cheeriul ways of wenching, 
drinking and gaming, and improving their minds Ly 
Air, Hoyte's Book of Rnowledge, the whuye world is 4 
blk to the poor parton, who in all probability grows 
be 1.2. COUNTY ene, and owes to the fire of the perlt 
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all his knowledge of mankind, That ſuch a parſon, 
even though he ſhould believe every article of chriſtiani- 
ty, and ſhould practiſe up to his belief, is not in every 
reſpe& an object of contempt, is really my opinion. 
For though the demonſtrations of a Tindal, a Toland 
and a Woolſton may have reached him at his cure, yet 
they do not always appear to be demonſtrations, but to 
thoſe who read them in town ; and even there, a man 
mutt have kept good company, and entered thoroughly 
into the faſhionable amuſements (which few parions are 
able to do) before he can be certain that they are de- 
monſtrations. 

The Author comes next to be conſidered. And here 
it imports me to be extremely cautious ; leſt, being my- 
ſelf an Author, I betray a partiality in favour of the 
traternity. But whatever mankind have agreed to think 
of an Author, he is not abſolutely and at all tunes an 
object of contempt. On the contrary, if it may be 
proved (which I believe no man living will deny) that 
at the time of his commencing Author, his choice would 
have led him to turn his hand to buſineſs, but that he 
had neither money to buy, nor credit to procure, A 
ſtool, bruſhes and black-ball; I hope he may be admit- 
ted among the objects of . A queſtion in- 
deed may occur, that if ever he has been ſo fortunate as 
ta have ſaved three ſhillings by his writings, why he has 
not then ſet about buying the above-mentioned imple- 
ments of trade? But, ſuppoſing him to have acquired ſo 
much wealth, the proverb of,“ Once a whore, and al- 
& ways a whore, is leſs ſignificant than, « Once an 
& Author, and always an Author; inſomuch that a 
man convicted of being a wit is diſqualified for buſineſs 
during lite; no city apprentice will truſt him with his 
ſhoes, nor will the poor beau ſet a foot upon his ſtool, 
from an opinion that for want of ſkill in his calling, his 
blacking muſt be bad, or for want of attention, be ap- 
plied to the ſtocking inſtead of the ſhoe. That almoſt 
every Author would chuſe to ſet up in this buſineſs, if 
he had wherewithal to begin with, mult - appear very 

plainly 
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plainly to all candid obſervers, from the natural propen- 
ity which he diſcovers towards blackening. 

Far be it trom me, or any of my. brother Authors, to“ 
intend lowering the dignity of the gentlemen trading in 
black-ball, by naming them with ouriclves 53 we are ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the great diſtance there is between us; 
and it 1s with envy that we lock up to the occupation of 
fhoe-cleaning, while we lament the feverity of our for- 
tune, in being ſentenced to the drudgery of a leſs refpect= 
able employment. But while we are unhappity excluded 
from the ſtool and bruſh, it is ſarely a very hard cate 
that the contempt ot the world ſhould purtue us, only 
becauſe we are untortunate. 

I proceed laſtly to the Cuckold: and I hope that it 
will not be a more difhcult taſk to reicue this gentleman 
from contempt, than cither the Parſon or the Author, 
In former times indeed, when a lady happencd now and 
then to prefer a particular friend to her huſband, it was 
uſual to hold the fiid huſband in ſome little diteitecma ; 
for as women were allowed to be the bett judges of 
men, and as in the cate before us, the wife only prefer- 
red one man to another, people were inclined to think 
that ſhe had tame private rcon for ſo doing. But in 
thele days of freedom, when a lady, inſtead of one 
friend, is civil to one-and-twentv, T am humbly of 
opinion that her Cuckold is no more the object of con- 
tempt for ſuch a preference, than if he had been robbed 
by as many highwaymen npon Hounflow-heath. Two 
to one, ſays the proverb, are odds at foot-ball; and 
every one in the preſent caſe ought to make proportionable 
allowance for much greater odds. 

But to do honour to Cuckolds, I will be bold to ſay 
that they ought oftencr to excite envy than contempt. 
How common is it for a man to owe his fortune to the 
frailty of his wife! Or though the ſhould reap no pecu- 
niary advantage from her incontinency, how apt are 
the carefles of a ſcore or two of lovers to fweeten her 
temper towards her hutband! A lady 1s fometimes apt 
to pay fo great a regard to her chaſtity, as to overlook 


«the virtues of mecknels and forbcarance ; rob her of that 
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one virtue, and you reſtore her to all the reſt, as well us 
her huſb2ad to his quiet. 

But waving every thing I have ſaid, there ſtill remains 
& reaſon tor holding Cuckolds in eſteem; and this is, 
the regard and veneration which we owe to great men, 
If our betters are not aſhamed of being Cuckolds, it 
does not become their interiors to treat them with 
ditreſpect. 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with obſerving upon the three 
characters which I have here endeavoured to befriend, 
that while we are obfgcd to the Parſon for a butt, the 
Author for abuſe, and to the Cuckold for his wile, it 
is the higheſt degree of ingratitude to hold any one of 
them in contempt. 


— — 


No. LVIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


SIR, 
HARDLY know a more unfortunate circumſtanes 
which can happen to 2 young man, than that of be. 


ing too handſome: it is a thouſand to one that in the 


courſe of his education he Joies the very digaity of his 
ſex and nature. During his infancy his facher himielF 
will be too apt to be plcaſed with the delicacy of his fea- 
tures; his mother will be in raptures with them; and 
every hlly woman who viſits in the family will continu - 
ally lament that maſter was not a girl, “ for what a 
«© fine creature would he have made!** It he goes to 
{chool, he will be perpetually teized by the nick-name 
of Miſs Molly; . if he has not great reſolution, be 


obliged to become the moſt miſchievous imp of the whole 
ſraternity, merely to avoid the harder imputations of 
fear and effeminacy, When he mixes amongſt men, the 
impertection of his education will ſtill Rick cloſe to him 
N the bar itſelf will hardly cure him of ſheepiſnneſs, or the 

coekade detend him frem the 2ppearaice os cowardice. 


His 
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Ilis very excellencies (if he has them) will ſecm virtues 
out of nature; they will be the wiſdom of a Cornelia, or 
the heroiſm of a Sophoniſha, Nay, were we to ſce him 
mount a breach, I am atraid that inſtead of thote roble 
eulogies and exclimations Winch ſhould properly attend 
a hero in ſuch ciremſtances, we ſhould only cry out 
with Mrs. Clerimont in the play, “ O the brave pretty 
6 creature!“ 

Such are the calamities, Mr. Fitz- Adam, which al- 
molt neceflarily attend on male beauty; and to pernici- 
ons ſometimes are its conſequences, that I have more 
than once beca tempted to wiſh ſome method could be 
tound out which might extirpate it entirely, What 
ſtateſmen, what generals, what prelates may we have 
lot, merely by the misfortune of a fine complexion! It 
i» with mhnite concern that I frequently look round me 
in public aflemblies, and fre ſuch numbers of well-drefſt 
youths, who might really have been of uſe to them- 
ielves, and to mankind, had their parents taken the In- 


dian method of marking tbeir faces to diſtinguiſh their 


quality. As it is, their unlucky perions have led them 


aſtray into pertneſs and affectation, under a notion of 


politeneſs 3; and what ought to have been ſenſe and 
and judgement, is at beſt but a genteel taſte in trifles. 
Thoughtleis man! (have I ſomctimes faid to myſelf, 
when the mctincholy mocd was on) how blind is he to 
tuturity! little do theſe flutterers think, while their 
lummers are dancing away in dangling to Ranelagh 
with lady Biddy and lady Fanny, that the cold uncom- 
fortable winters of their life mult at laſt terminate in prat- 
tling ſcandal, and playing at quadrille with lady Bridget, 
and lady Frances! 


Their way of 1if:: 

Is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf: 

And that, which ſhould accompany old age 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
They muſt not look to have. 


Surely, Mr, Fitz-Adam, the preventing ſuch mis for- 


tunes might very well become your care, it not that of 
the 
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the legiſlature. Every body knows that there was a 
time, even in a Roman army, when „ aim at thew 
c faces"* was as dreadful a ſound, and attended with 
as fatal conſequences, as“ keeping your fire“ was on 
a late glorious occaſion. Now, though I would by no 
means infinuate that a beau muit be a coward: nay, 
thou the world has furniſhed us with many examples of 
very finical men who were very great heroes; yet as it 
might perhaps be better, even in time of peace, that 
men ſhould not attend ſo entirely to their perions, I would 
endeavour to ſtrike at the root of the evil. It is, I be- 
lieve, admitted as a truth in inoculation, that the part 
where the inciſion is made, is uſually the fulleſt of any 
part of the body. I would propoſe therefore, with re- 
gard to our male children, that we ſhouid follow the 
original Circaſſian manner, and aim at their faces.“ 
A general practice of this kind might be extremely ule- 
tul to the wha the literary world would I am ſure be 
the better for it; for what mother could be averſe to 
having her ſons taught to read, v-hen perhaps the eye» 
laſhes were gone, and the eyes themſelves no longer 
worth preſerving ? Conſiderations of this fort will I hope 
induce ſome projector by profeſſion to undertake the af- 
fair, and draw up, what may properly enough be ſtil- 
ed, „ a ſcheme for raiſing men tor the ſervice of the 
5 public.“ 

| i muſt however do juſtice to the fair youths of the 
preſent age, by confeſſing that many of them feem con- 
ſcious of their imperfections; and, as far as their own 
judgements can direct them, take pains to appear man- 
ly. But alas! the methods they purſue, like moſt miſ- 
taken applications, rather aggravate the calamity, Their 
drinking and raking only makes them look like old maids. 
Their iwearing is almoſt as ſhocking as it would be in 
the other ſex. Their chewing tobacco not only offends, 
but makes us apprehenſive at the ſame time that the poor 


things will be ſick. When they talk to common wo- 
men as hey paſs them in the Mall, they ſcem as much 
dut of charicteras Mrs. Woffington in Sir Harry Wil- 
gair, making love to Angelica, In (tort, very port of 
then 
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their conduct, though perhaps well intended, is extreme- 
ly unnatural. Whereas it they would only ſpend half 
the pains in acquiring a little knowledge, and prattifing 
a little decency, we might perhaps be brought to endure 
them; at leaſt, we ſhonld be leis ſhocked with their 
beauty. - 

When I look back on what IT have written, I am a 
little atraid that my zeal for the public may have hur- 
ried me too far; for as we are taught to pity natural de- 
tects, we ought to be tender of blaming the errors they 
occaſion. But what ſhall we ſay, Mr. Fitz Adam, to 
another ſet of animals, whom nature certainly deſigned 
for men, and made, as Mr. Pope ſays, „ their touts 
« bullet, and their bodies buff?” When thete louts of 
{x feet high, with the ſhoulders of porters, and the 
legs of chairmen; affect „ to liſp, and to amble, and to 
« nick-name God's creatures,” ſurely we may laugh at 
ſuch incorrigable ideots. The fair youths vt a leſs gen- 
tle deportment aim at leaſt at what they imagine to be 
manly : but thcte dairy-maids in breeches leave their ſex 
behind them at their firit ſetting out, and give up the only 
qualities which they could poſſibly be admired for. 

Any one who is converſant in the word muſt have ſcen 
numbers of this latter ſort; ſome of them tripping, 
others lolloping in their gait (it I may be allowed ſuch 
expreſſions) and many of them ſo very affected, that 
they cannot even tee with their eyes, but at moſt pink er 
through the laſhes of them, when they would languiſh in 
public at ſome miſtreſs of theirs and the whole town's at- 
fections. Their voices too have a peculiar ſoitnels, and 
are ſcarce ever raiſed, unleſs it be at the play-houi to 
make an appointment for the King's arms, or to dil. 
patch an orange wench on a meſſage to a balcony, 

In ſhort, Nr. Fitz-Adam, what with natural and 
acquired effeminacy, the preſent age jeems an age of at- 
fretation. The whole head is weak, and the whole 
heart ſick. And yet, (that I mw not leave your rea- 
ders with diſagrecable ideas in their minds) actwith- 
{ſtanding theſe zlarming appearances, the cyc of a philo- 
opher can ſtill trace gut ſomething to countervalance 

thus 
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this amazing degenaracy. However deſperate the vu] 
Tar may think our ſituation, we, who ſee the fervor or 
the torrid zone ſweetly compenſated by copious dews 
and everlaſting breezes, and the whole ſyſtem of natur- 
admirably adjuſted; we, I ſay, fee likewiſe that this 
human defect is not left without its remedy. However 
delicate our men are become, we may ſtill hope that the 
riſing generation will not be totally enervated. The 
aſſured look, the exalted voice, and theatrical ſtep of 
our modern females, pretty ſufficiently convince us that 
there is ſomething manly ſtill left amongſt us. $0 
that we may reaſonably conclude, though the male and 
female accomplithments may be ſtrangely ſcattered and 
diſpoſed of between the ſexes, yet they will ſomehow 
or other be jumbled together in that complicated ani- 
mal, a man and his wife. | 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
8. II. 
— — 


No. LIX. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SIR, 

AM a conſtant reader of your papers, and congra- 
I tulate you upon the men of wit you have for your 
correſpondents. I do not pretend to add to the number, 
and ſhall only attempt to turniſh you with a few hints, 
waich conſidered and formed into order by a writer of 
your ability, may poſhbly be productive of entertain- 
ment (at leaſt) to the public. 

Your letters upon the modern taſte in gardening are, 
in my judgement, excellent in their kind; and fo indeed 
are thole upon architecture, as far as they go : but me- 
thinks you have not carried your obſervations quite far 
enough ; nor have you any where remarked the injuſtice 
aud ingratitude with which thoſe worthy patriots are 
treated, who ruin their eſtates, or lay out the ones of 
their 
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their younger children on their ſeats and villas, to the 
great embelliſhment of this kingdom, which, (it it is 
not already one great and complete 8 contains at 
leaſt more ſumptuous country-houles, parks, gardens, 
temples, and buildings, than all the reſt of Europe, It 
you are in danger of loſing yourſelf on the vaſt and dreary 
waſtes of ſome comfortleis heath, and are directed on 
your courſe by a friendly beacon of prodigious height, 
you are told that this is ſuch a gentleman's Folly. 
The munificence of a man of taſte raiſes at an immode- 
rate expence a column or turret in his garden, for no 
other purpoſe than the generous one of giving delight 
and wonder to travellers; and the ungratetul public 
calls it his Folly. Nay, were her late Majeſty queen 
Anne, of pious memory, to reign again, and fifty new 
churches to be really built, I doubt it in in this diſſolute 
age, this alſo might not be called her Majeſty's Folly. 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, I am daily 
entertained with new beauties ; and it is with great im- 
patience that I wait the completion of a Chinele temple, 
now riſing on the top of a very elegant villa upon the 
road-fide near Brumpton. I have often too, with great 
ſatisfaction, beheld a ſtructure of this Kind, on the top 


of a very handſome green-houſe, now in the poſſeſſion of 


a noble torcigner at Turnham-green ; which, as I am 
informed, is a matter of great curioſity to his country = 
men who frequent it; nothing of this fort being to be 
met with in the environs of Paris, or indeed of Pekin 
itſelf, or in any country but this. A molt majeſtic pea- 
cock, as big as the life, on the ſpindle of a weather. 
cock, adds alſo to its merit; which with all the beauty 
of the bird itſelf, has not its diſagreeable vociferous 
quality; and though it does not toretel by its noiſe a 
change in the weather, it informs you with more cer— 
tainty of the variation of the wind. 

I am ſomewhat of an invalid, and being ſenſible how 
much exerciſe conduces to health, I ſeldom fail, when 
the weather does not allow me the uſe of my phyſician, 
a trotting horſe, to take a flurry (as it is elegantly call 
ed) in a hackney- coach; which aifords cxerciſe to the 
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imagination as well as the — * and creates thinking 
(it I may be allowed the expreſſion) as much as it docs 
an appetite. 


ſelves in this great metropolis, the centre of trade, in- 


duſtry and invention, fill my mind with ideas, which it | 


they do not always inſtru, at leaſt amuſe me. 


I take great pleaſure in gueſſing at the ranks and | 


profeſſions of men by their appearance z and though 1 
may now and then be miſtaken, 2 I am generally in 
in the right. Once indeed I miſtook a right reverend 
divine, on the other ſide Temple-bar for a Jew, till the 
mitre on his coach convinced me of my error; as I alto 
did a Jew, by the decorations on his chariot, for a peer 
of the realm. And indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, fince the 
herald's- office has ſuſpended its authority, it is ſurpriſ- 
ing what liberties are taken with the arms of the firft 
families in the kingdom; inſomuch that a man muſt 
have a quick eye who can diſtinguiſh between the pil- 
lars, flower-pots and other inventions of the curious 
painter, and the ſupporters of the nobility. But what 
molt of all perplex me are the ornaments, after the Chi- 
neſe manner, over the arms by way of coronet : and 
were not theſe diſtinctions confined ſolely to Europe, I 
ſhould ſometimes be in danger of miſtaking an Indian 
director for a Mandarin. 

It has not eſcaped your notice how much of late we 
are improved in architecture; not merely by the adop- 
tion of what we call Chineſe, nor by the reſtoration of 
what we call Gothic ; but by a happy mixture of both. 
From Hy le-park to Shoreditch ſcarce a chandler's- ſno 
or an oyftcr-itall but has embelliſhments of this kind; 
and I have heard that there is a deſign againſt the meet- 
ing of the new parliament to fit up St. Stephens's 
Cnapel with Chineſe benches and a throne, from the 
model of that on which the eaſtern monarch diſtributes 
juſtice to his extenſive empires. It is whiſpered allo 
that the portico to Covent-garden church is to give 
place to one of the Gothic order. But before I 


I jeave 


The air of buſineſs in the crowds that are | 
conſtantly paſſing ; the variety of the equipages, and | 
the new and extraordinary aghts, that ſtill preſent them- 
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| Jeave the city, let me not negle& to do juſtice to that 


excellent engineer, the great paſtry-cook in St. Paul's 
Church yard. My good fortune conducted me thither 
on twelfth-day ; when ſceing a vaſt concourſe of people 


| aſſembled, my ruling paſhon, curioſity, engaged me to 


in all their countenances. 


quit my vehicle to partake in the fatistattion fo viſible 
But how ſhall I deſcribe the 
pomp and parade of fo noble an appearance? The 
triumph ot a lord mayor's day is nothing to it, though, 


if I miſtake not, thoſe brave and faithful guardians of 
the wealth and ſafety of the city, the train-bands and 
militia, make a moſt _ and warlike appearance : 


<A .4,. o 


for not to mention the flags 


ining with ſilver and.gold ; 


troops innumerable of gingerbread, both horſe and foot, 
| finer in theſe uniforms than the French King's houſe- 
hold; there was not even the {malleſt mince-pye, but 
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for its ſtrength and juſt proportion was equal at leaſt to 
the chef-d*czuvre of a Vauban or a Cohorn. But what 
above all excited my praiſe and admiration was a citadel 
of an enormous magnitude, that would have appeared 
impregnable to a whole army of Dutchmen, had it not 
been tor {everal breaches that had been made in it by 
ſome ſmall field pieces of copper; but this indeed 
aſtoniſhed me the leſs, having been told that the towns 
in Flanders which coſt ſo much blood, which were ſo 
{ubhornly diſputed in the former war, and which tell fo 
eaſily into the hands of the immortal Saxe in 1eventecn 
hundred and forty-four, were chiefly obtained by an 
pan rack of this kind, though ſomewhat heavier in its 
uality. 

, And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if I was not afraid of 
troubling you with more obiervations, I ſhould lead you 
again into the country. But were I to expatiate on the 
hermitages and ſylvan temples, formed like the earths 
of thoſe inſtructive builders, the badgers (from whom 
the hint was taken) and furniſhed with ivy, mols, 
cobwebs, and ftraw-beds, with all the elegance of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, contraſting the magnificent ſtructures 
of our moſt favourite. architects, I fear my letter would 
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exceed your patience, I ſhall therefore defer at leaſt, 
theſe molt important ſubjects, till I find how theſe m1 
obſervations have been received; and whether you do 
them juſtice or not, I ſhall continue 


Your conſtant admirer, 
— 
No. LX. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
* Quid dom ini facient, audent cum talia fures ? 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
SIR, 


F all the advantages and ſuperior excellences which | 


this nation has confeſſedly over many others, I 
know of none, to which we may more fairly lay in our 
claim, than the ſpirit of generoſity, which is ſo emi- 
nently exerted amongſt us. I queſtion whether our 
great attribute of bravery deduces more real honour on 
us, or is more deſervedly celebrated. But there is a 
certain limit which true valour never exceeds ; and it is 
from this exceis, that a juſt diſtinction is made between 
courage and raſhneis, magnanimity and fool-hardineſs. 
In the ſame manner, liberality differs from profuſion. 
When this amiable quality of beneyolence is perverted 
from its high and noble uſes, when it is applied to no 
meritorious ſervices, but is degraded into the inditcri- 
minate overflowings cf the purſe, the appellation that 
accompanies it is by no mcans a defirable part of a 
character, 

What led me into this turn of thinking, was an in- 
cident in one of my morning walks. Paſling by the 
houſe of a noble lord with my friend, he railed my at- 
tention by aſſuring me, that in that houſe he ſpent a 
great deal of money every week : and I do not doubt, 
added he, that we ſhall in a ſhort time be able to raiſe a 
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very comfortable ſubſiſtence for the family. I was 
' ſomewhat aſtoniſhed at the eaſy freedom of his expreſ- 
ſion, and could not help expoſtulating with him upon 
the terms he had uſed. He continued his humour, and 

: increaſed my admiration by aſſuring me, that he dined 


there very often, and found his dinners more expenſive 
We pay, lays 
he, as we do at our club at the St. Alban's, ſo much a 


head: but as we know the people of the houſe very well, 
and can depend upon their honeſty, we do nor trouble 
; ourſelves at all with a bill. 


As I was very well con- 
vinced his lordſhip kept no tavern, I began to imagine 
that my friend, who has naturally a great ſhare of wit 
and vivacity, had a mind to impoſe upon the believe and 
ready aſſent that I always pay to his convertation, 
While I was in this ſtate of tutpicion, Come, ſays he, 
my honeſt country gentleman, I will explain all the my- 
ſtery that ſeems to perplex you: and as you have too 
good a ſpirit to be under an obligation to perions you 
cannot well make a return to, I will teach you how you 
may pay for your dinner when you dine with a duke, 


| You muſt know then, that this noble lord, like others 


of his quality, keeps a great number of ſervants; which 
ſervants, when you fit down to table, his lordſhip, = 
ot great complaiſance, immediately makes over to you; 
and they become your ſervants, pro tempore. They get 
about you, are very diligent, fetch you whatever you 
call for, and retire with the table-cloth. You fee no 
more of th-m, till you want to go away, Then they 
ae all ready again at your command ; and inſtead of 
that form which you ob:erved them — in at table, 
they are drawn into two lines, right and left, and make 
? lane, which you are to paſs through before you can 
get at the door, Now it is your buſineſs to diſcharge 
your ſervants; and for this purpoſe you are to take out 
your money, and apply it firſt on your right hand, then 
on your left, then on your right, and then on your left 
again, till you find yourſelf in the ſtreet. And from 
hence comes that common method, which all regular 
prople obſerve in n of paying as you go. 
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* 
I know not, continues my friend, ſo ridiculous a per- 
ſonage as the maſter of the houſe upon thele occaſions, 
He attends you to the door with great ceremony; but is 
ſo conſcious of the awkward appearance he muſt make a 
a witneſs to the expences of his gueſts, that you can ob- 
terve him placing himſelt in a poſition, that he would 
have it ſuppoſed conceals from him the inhoſpitable 
trantactions that are going on under his roof. He wears 
the ſiliy look of an innocent man, who has unfortunatc- 
ly broke in upon the retirement of two lovers, and is 


ready to aihrm with great ſimplicity, that he has ſeen | 


nothing. 


I already concurred with the obſervations of my friend, 
thanked him for his intelligence, and bleſſed myſelf that 


I was that day to dine cheaply at a tavern. But during 
my ſtay in London, I have been obliged to fall in with 
the cultoms of that place; and have learnt to my coſt, 
that egreſſion as well as admiſſion, muſt be purchaſed. 
I am at length, however, with many more of my ac- 
quaintance, reduced to a diſagreeable neceſſity of ſeeing 
my friends very ſeldom 3 becauſe I cannot afford (ac- 
cording to a very juſt and faſhionable expreſſion) to pay 
a viſit td them, 

Every man who has the misfortune to exceed his cir- 
cumſtances, muſt, in order to recover himſelf, abſtain 
trom certain expences, which in the groſs of his diſ- 
burſements, have made the moſt formidable articles. 
The economiſt of the city parts with his country- 
houſe ; the ſquire diſpoſes of his hounds ; and I keep 
other people's ſervants in pay no longer. But having 
an earneſt deſire of mixing with thoſe friends whom an 
early intimacy has moſt endeared to me, and preferring 
the tocial hours that are ſpent at their tables to moſt 
others of my lite, I cannot at all times refuſe their in- 
vitations, even though I have nothing for their ſervants. 
And here, alas! the inconveniencies of an empty poc- 
Ket are as ſtrongly exhibited, as in any caſe of inſolvency 
that I know of, Jam a marked man. If I aſk for 
beer, I am prefented with a piece of bread. If I am 
bold enough to call for wine, after a delay which would 
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take away its reliſh were it good, I receive a mixture of 


the whole fide. board in a greaſy glals. 
plate, nobody fees me; ſo that I am forced to eat mut- 


It I hold up my 


ton with fiſh ſauce, and pickles with my apple-pye. 

I obſerve, there is hardly a cuſtom amongſt us, be it 
what it will, that we are not as tenacious and jralous 
It is from this con- 


a change. I ſhould not, therefore, conclude my tub - 


' jet, without injuſtice to my friend above-mentioned, it 


I did not reveal a new method, which, he ſays, he in- 
tends to propole to ſome of the leaders of taſhions, and 


which he has no doubt, he aſſures me, of ſceing ſoon in 


practice. 
raiſe the houſe you have the honour to dine in, make 


Let every artificer that has contributed to 


his appearance when the company is going away. Let 
the maſon, the painter, the Joiner, the glazicr, the up- 
holſterer, &c. arrange themſelves in the ſame order as 
the gentlemen in and out of livery do at ſuch conjunc- 
tures ; and let every gueſt conſider, that he could not 
have regaled himſelf that day within his friend's walls, 
if it had not been for the joint labours of thoſe worthy 
mechanics. Such a generous reflection would produce 
three good effects; liberality would have a freſh and 
noble ſubject for its exertion: the tradeſmen (a nu- 
merous and diſcontented race) would be ſatisfied to 
their utmoſt wiſhes ; nor could the payment of bills, 
any more than of wages, with reaſon or propriety, be 
demanded of the maſter. I am, 

SIR, 

Your humble ſervant 
O. 8. 


Though my ingenious correſpondent has treated this 
ſubject with great vivacity and humour, I cannot dit- 
miſs luis letter without ſaying a word or two in favour 
of ſervants. 

Tt is well known that many of them are engaged in 
the ſervices of younger brothers, whole total mattention 
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to the payment of wages can only be remedied by tlie 
bounty of thoſe ladies of quality, who are fond of 2 
cold chicken at the lodgings of their ſaid maſters. 

That others have the honour to ſerve ladies of taſhicn, 
where the card-money at their routs and drums, which 
of right belongs to the ſervants, is appropriated by 
many of the ſaid ladies to the defraying the expences ot 
tea, coffegg and wax-candles for the ſaid routs and 
drums. 

That a very great numher are the domeſtics of per- 
ſons of quality, in whote ſervices they have fo little to 
do, trom the crowds maintained in them, that they find 
chemſelves under a neceſſity of ſpending a great part of 
their time in alchouſes and other places of reſort, where, 
in imitation of their maſters, they divert themſelves 
with the faſhionable amuſement of gaming, wenching 
and drinking ; which awuſements, as they are always 
attended with conſiderable expence, require more than 
their bare wages to ſupport. 

That others, who bye in the city, and are the ſer- 
vants of grocers, haberdaſhers, paſtry-couks, oilmen, 
pewterers, brokers, taylors, and fo forth, have ſuch 
uncertain humours to deal with, and ſo many airs 
of quality to ſubmit to, that their ſpirits would 
be quite Qroken, but tor the cordial of vails ; which 
I humbly apprehend tacy have a better title to than 
any other of the fraternity, as the maid-ſervants in 
ſuch places happen to be as great traders as their ma- 
ſters, and are rarely to be dealt with but at extravagant 

rices, | 

That a third part, at leaft, of the whole body of 
ſervanes in this great metropolis, who for certain wile 
reaſons paſs with their maſters for ſingle men, have 
wives and families to maintain in private; and if it be 
conſidered that the common advantages of ſuch ſervants, 
without the addition of vails, are too inſignificant to ſup- 
Tort the ſaid wives and families in any degree of ele- 
ante, it is preſumed that their perquiũtes ought in no 
1 to be abridged, | 
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For theſe and many other reaſons, too tedious to 


de here ſet down, I am not only for continuing the 
cuſtom of giving money to ſervants, but do allo pub- 
> liſh it as my opinion, that in all families where the 1aid 
ſervants are no more in number than a dozen or ſiftecn, 
it is mean, pitiful, and beggarly, in any perſon hat- 


fever, to pals from table without giving to all. 
= — — 


No. LXI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
HOUGH the following letters are written upon 
more ſerious ſubjects, and in a graver ſtyle and 

manner than are common to this paper, which is pro- 
feſſedly devoted to the ridicule ot vice, folly and falſe 
tatte, yet as they are intended for public benefit, and 
may contain ſome uſctul hints and informations, I ſhall 
prelent them to my readers without farther preface. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


8 1 R, * 
] IS majeſty having frequently recommended to his 
parliament to conſider of proper means to put a ſtop 


to the numerous robberies and murders amongſt us, I 


ſhall want no apology for ſending you my thoughts upon 
that ſubject. Many perſons have been of opinion that 
ſeverc puniſhments were neceſſary in theſe caſes ; but con- 
ſtant experience proves the contrary, and that the con- 
ſequence is only making rogues more deſpcrate, and 
thereby increaſing the danger, inſtead of providing for 
the ſecurity of honeſt men. One thing only I think 
might ſafely be done with reſpe&t to puniſhments, which 
is, that no criminal (except in very particular circum- 
ſtances) who is cJearly convicted, ſhould eſcape by tranſ- 
portation or otherwiſe. The lenity of the government 
ſuffers this in hopes of an amendment; but when the 
mind is once corrupted to ſo great a degree, it is ſeldoin 
capable of any virtuous ſentiments ; and the caſe of tuch 
perſons is, that they gencrally return from trantportation 
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in a ſhort time, and fall immediately into the ſame com. 


pany and profligate courſe of lite as before, Such kind 
of pardons are conſidered by rogues no otherwiſe than 2; 
giving them hopes of perpetrating their crimes with 
1mpunty, and conſequently muſt produce a very bad ef. 
I am confirmed in this opinion by monſicur Se- 
condat, who in his excellent treatiſe upon the Spirit of 
Laws, ſays, „“ That if we enquire into the cauſe of all 
& human corrupticns, we ſhall find that they procecd 
£© from the impunity of crimes, and not from the mo- 
ce deration of puniſhments.*” But then I muſt add, that 
if the puniſhment tor robbery is made more certain, there 
ought to be a diſtinction (unleſs hanging in chains i: 
thought a ſufficient one) between that and murder, Jeſt 
the robber, ſceing the puniſhirent the ſame, and equally 
certain, may be tempted to kill, in order to his conceal- 
ment. However, it is the buſineſs of every legiſlature 
rather to make good regulations for preventing crimes, 
than to contrive puniſhments for them. 

The ingenious Mr. Fielding, in a very ſenfible pam- 


=_ upon this ſubject, attributes the number of rob- 


eries in a great meaſure to the luxury and extravaganc* 
of the nation : but it appears to me that theſe are only 
remoter cau'es; for though luxury and extravagarc: 
reign in all our principal towns, yet the ro beries are 
chiefly in and about London; and even when they hap- 


pen in the country, they are generally committed by | 
rogues, who make excurſions out of London to fairs, 


horte-races and other public meetings; which clearly 
and evidently points cut the true cauſe of them to be the 
overgrown ſize of London, affording infinite receptacles 
to ſharpers, thieves and villains of all kinds. Our ma- 
giſtrates have lately exerted themſclves with a very be- 
coming ſpirit, in ſuppreſſing houſes of gaming and de- 
bauchery ; but Jam afraid thc number of theſe houtes 
is ſo great, that all their endeavours will not produce 
any conſiderable benefit to the public. The buildings 


in London have been increaſed prodigiouſly w1tt.in theſe 
thirty years; and the ill conſequences of this increaſe 
{em not to have been enough conſidered ; but it is cer- 
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tain that a large metropolis is the greateſt evil in any 
country, and the ſource and fountain of all the corruption 
that is in it. It apppears from the bills of mortality 


that the burials in London vaſtly exceed the chriden- 


ings. This annual ſurplus ſupplied in a great meaſures 
from the ſeveral counties, is a continual drain from the 

ople, and an immenſe loſs to the nation: and I cannot 
bel recommending it to thoſe gentlemen who are tor in- 
creaſing the number of our people by a general naturaliza- 
tion bill, to provide in the mean time for the ſecurity 
and preſervation of thoſe we have already, 

The monſtrous ſize of our capital is one great cauſe of 
the exceſſive luxury that prevails amongſt us. The in- 
finite number of people that reſort hither, naturally 
rival each other in their tables, dreſs, cquipage, furniture, 
and in ſhort, extravagancies of all forts. Notwithſtand- 
ing the late neceſſary regulations, a continual round of 
anuſement and entertainment is invented for every day 
in the werk; and by this means the mind is kept in 
in a conſtant hurry: and diſſipation, and rendered untit for 
any ſerious employment. Can mothers of this turn, im- 
merſed in vanity and folly, be ſuppoled capable of any 
domeſtic concerns? What a proſpect is here of the mo- 
rals of the riſing age! And what is worle, this love of 
pleaſure is carried into the country, and a general diſſo- 
luteneſs ſpreads itſeif through the whole Kingdom. 
Hence it is that gentlemen even of ſmall fortunes are 
impatient of the country, and crowd to the diverſions of 
London, contracting an expenſive taſte, and ruining 


| their families. Nor is this love of pleaſure confined only 
to gentecl life; the common people eaſily follow the ex- 


ample of thoſe above them; and as they have no fund to 
ſupport them without labour, the conlequence of idle- 
nets, in them, is immediate poverty; which neceſſarily 
throws them into ſharping, robbery, and all kinds of 
diſhoneſty. So that I believe it may truly be affirmed, 
that the luxury and corruption of any nation is juſt in 
proportion to its wealth, and the largencis ot its metro- 
polis. 

Thuanne 
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Tihuanus tells us, that in the reign of Henry the f.. 
cond, there was an edict made to prohibit any buildings 
in the fuburbs of Paris; and in queen Elizabeth's tin; 
a bill paſſed to prevent the increaſe of London; but 1ik- 
other good laws, it ſoon grew obſolete, and loſt its effect. 
In what manner our metropolis may be reduced with. 
out injury to the proprietors of houſes and ground-rents, 
I do not pretend to determine; but it feems abfolutci; 
neceſlary that a ſtop ſhould be put to any farther buil'!. 
ing: and if beſides this, the ruinous houtes in the back 
parts of the town, ſuch as Hockley in the Hole, &c. 
winch are the grand receptacles for ſharpers and pick- 
pockets, and which might be purchaſed at an eaſy rate, 
were annually to be bought up, the materials fold, and 
the ground thrown into open fields, the town in a few 
years would be conſiderably redueed, the-hcalth of the 
people very greatly improved, and the number of game- 
ſters, thieves, lewd women, &c. gradually dimiſhed. 
I am, &. 


To Nr. Fitz- Adam, 
SIR, 
AS you profeſs not only to amuſe but to inſtruct 3 and 


as the early grounding of youth in true fortitude and | 


the love of their country are objects worthy of the moſi 
&rious attention; give me leave to caution parents and 
guardians through your channel againſt an evil they ſecm 
inſenſihle of, the evil of ſending youths unacquainted wit!: 
the world, even raw from ſchool, to French academies ; 
where no ſooner are they got together, than thoſe who 
prefide in the councils of that kingdom, ever attentive 
to {ow the ſeeds of diflention in the nations, detach © 
vumber of Iriſh officers, who by ſpeaking our language, 
and introducing theſe heedlcis boys into the pleatures oi 
the place, eaſily intnuate themſelves into their good 
graces ; and then, with no leſs art than judgment, gra- 
dually inſti] into their vacant minds the poiſons of po- 
pery and diſaffection. I ſpeak by experience. If an; 


one doubts the truth of this aſſertion, let him enquire in- 
fo the preſent condition of French academy in a neigh: 
beut in ;; 
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houl ing maritime province, where theſe meaſures will be 


45 


found to be at this hour 3 puriving. Are there 
not other countries, countries of liberty, where the French 
tongue and the exerciſes which contribute to faſhion the 
exteriors, are to be acquired with equal ſucceſs ? Doubt - 
leſs there are: and thoſe parents, who, by the advantage 
of their own education, are capable of directing that of 
their children, never hazard them among theſe dangerous 
people, till by reading, travel, and an acquaintance with 
mankind, they are proof againſt ſuch unnappy impr. 1- 
nons. | 

If the inſerting this ſhort letter ſaves but one Briton 
from perdition, you and I, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhall nor 
utcem it as an ulelets precaution, 

Jam, 
SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


— — 
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To Mr. Fitt- Adin, 

StR, 

HAVE ſomewhere read of the ſaying of a philoſa- 

pher, I believe it was in the Spectator, © That e- 
«© ry one ought to do ſomething in the world to ſhew 
that he has been in it.“ I am therefore, though a wo- 
man, deſuous of leaving behind me the following teſtimo- 
ny of my exiſtence, and of convincing poſterity that in 
point of birth I have had the ſtart of them. 

It is of late grown into a faſhion among the men to 
treat the bufinets of Viking with great dilieſpet : they 
look upon it as à mere iemale recreation, and beneath the 
dignity of their ſuperior natures. Yet notwithſtanding 
their contempt of it, and the odious name of © gadding“ 
which they have given it, I do not find that they fail in 
their appearance at any of our aſlenblies, or that they 
are better able than us women to ſhut themſelves in their 
own houſes, when there is any thing to be done or leen 

Vor, II. abroad 
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abroad. Ir they would content themſelves with finding 
fault with the name and not the thing, I ſhould have ny 
quarrel with them; the word viſit being of io various 
and uncertain a ngnification, that I am always at a los. 
in what ſenſe to underſtand it. ; 

A filter in Jaw of mine, who lives ahont ten miles fron 
town, lent me ſome time ago a very prefiing letter, de- 
firing my aſſiſtance, and that of my cook-marl, for a few 
days; her houſe, as ſhe ſaid, being likely to be put int» 
great hurry and confuſion from the preparations thu; 
were making fot the reception of my Lord Whimler, 
who had fent my brother a card that he intenced him a 
viſit the week following. I ſet out accordingly with 
my cook ; and when every thing was got ready in the 
belt and gentecleſt manner that my brother's fortune 
would afford for the entertainment of ſo noble a gueſt, 
Cown comes my lord as expected; who upon alighting 
from his chariot, gave orders to his coachman to Heep 
the horſes in motion, for that his ſtay ſhould not exce- «| 
hfteen minutes, His lordſhip took a walk through th. 

arden ; ſecmed greatly pleaſed with its fituation and de- 
{12n ; very politely excuſed himſelf from making a longer 
ſtay, and took his leave with ſaying, that he hoped fon 
to do himſelf the plealure of making him a ſecond viſit. 

It would be taking up two much of your time to en- 
ter minutely into the family diſtreſs upon fo vexing a 
diſappointment; let it ſuffice to tell you, that it was 
near a fortnight before my poor ſiſter perfectly recovered 
it, or before ſhe left off her hourly repeated queſtion of 
« What ſhall we do with all this load of victuals ?* 
My lord next day at White's was giving high encom i. 
rms on my brother's ſeat, and the gooduets of the air in 
that part of Surrey, and was pleaſed to ſuy that he 
thought it the completeſt thing of its ſize within twen- 
ty miles of London. Upon which Sir Hemphry 


Hobling, a dittant relation of ours, propoſed being of 
my lord's party at his next vit. Accordingly in about 
three weeks a ſecond card intorms my brother of a tc- 

eond viſit. | 
By this time I and wy maid, together with two ot 
tee 
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hre? ſupernumerary aftiſtants and female humble cou- 
ins, were dilmitled, after having ſtayed a fortnight, by 
particular d-lirc, to help to eat up the paſties, pyrs, tarts, 
ſellies, fillabubs, &c. which had been provided tor my 
lard, and were now looked upon as mere drugs in a 12. 

mily, which uſually contented itielf with two lubſt: cla 
diſhes, or one and a pudding. 

It was not in the leaſt doubted that my lord's ſecond 
viſit we ald h of the lame n ture with the firſt; his lord- 
ſhip's card being conceived exactly in the Cine words: 
there was therefore - NO need ot fuls or preparation; my 
filter too had pretty well worn oft the dread of making 
her appearance before fo great a man. According to his 
appointment my lord arrived, and with him Sir Humphrey 
and colone} Shut, a groat favourite of my lord's, and a 
number of fervants with portmanteaus, guns, pouters, 
ſetters, lpaniels, &c. My poor dear Liter! — I wiſh 
vou were a woman, Mr. Fitz- Adam, and had He pt houte 
in the country, that you might know how to pity her 
The rumour of my lord's arrival h: aving ſocn ipread it- 
ſelf, teveral of the neighbouring ge ntlemen came the next 
day to dine with my brother, and to pay their compi:- 
ments to his lordſhip ; the greater part of whom $:7 
Humphry's inceſſantly pulhir, g about tlie claret, were 
rendered utterly incapable of returning to their homes 
that night. To ſhorten my ſtory, my lord and the ce- 
loncl, finding the air to agree with them every day bet- 
ter than the other, continued there a tortnicht ; and Si: 
Humphry, having drank himlelt into a fit of the gour, 
is, with his lady and family (whom he tent for to attend 
him) at this day upon his viſit. 

I have heard much of the copionineſs of the Fnglſh 
linguage, and would fain know why it is that peo! 
can find no term to exprets their deſign of fizying; fftect 
days at your houte, different from that which tienifi: 'S 
fifteen minutes? ave they no way of expreſſing the 
ti me of their continſſance but by the one wr Vier 7 
Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a more corre6t and inte Uigible 
metkod of conveying upon cards or otherwite the vititor's 
deſign upon the vitited might be found out; giving hun 
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to underſtand at ſight what he has to do towards i pre- 
per reception: whether it be to order a hire in the bett 
parlour z to ſce if the death-warrant for poultry, roaft- 
ing pigs, &c. be to be ſigned ; if ſheets, beds and cham- 
bers are to be aired, or a month's proviſion to be laid 
in. All this, I conceive, may be eaſily effected by a 
method, which for the good of all maſters and miſtreſſes 
of tamilies, I am now going to communicate. 

When a fine lady, having a new-taſhioned ſuit of 
cloaths, or a new piece of ſcandal to circulate, finds it 
neceſſary to call upon forty or fifty of her acquaintanc« 
in one day: or when a fine gentleman chuſes to fignify 
his intention of making a fhort viſit, like my lord Whim- 
ſcy's farſt 5; I am tor an abridgment of the word, and on- 
ly calling it a vis. When a gentleman or lady intends 
taking a family dinner with a country friend, or a difh 
of tea with a town one, I would have that called a viſit. 
But when a perion propoſes ſpending ſome duys, weeks, 
or months at a houte, I mos call that a viſitation. So 
that for the tuture cards might very properly be written in 
the following form. Lady Changeherir'end's compl.- 


« ments to lady Fiddletaddle, and intends to vis her lady 


ce this evening.“ „ Lerd Stiff's compliments to Sir 
Gregory Quibus at his houſe at Hampſtead, and in- 
« tends to vitit him the fir fair day.“ ©« Captair: 
« Fearaball's corplimgnts to Ralph Hardhead, Elq, 
de at his at near jzurtord downs, and intends him « 
ce viſitation the beginning of next month, to take a crack 
« of hunting with him.“ Thus, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
will the terms of viling, viſiting, and viſitationing al. 
ways carry an exact meaning with them, and be ſuch. 
as the loweſt capacity cannot fail of underſtanding. 
Jam, with great eſtcem, 
Deu Six, 5 
Your conſtant reader, and admirer, 
SYSANNA FRETABIT. 


X 8 
P. S. If rhis letter ſhould happen to pleaſe you, who 
are all the world to me, 1 may very fhortly ſend 
you a few neccſiary remarks vpon each of thete thi: « 
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V:iitments; in which I may obſerve at Tore that the 
vis ſeems to be chiefly confined within the bills of mor- 
tality, or to the inhabitants of large towns, and is ap- 
plicable to the traniacting of buſineſs in general. Ihe 
viltit is more particularly for ſtill-lite aud tet compli» 
ments. "Phe viſitation is locked upon generally wr. a 
very indifferent light, and oftener thought a plague than 
a pleaſure by the receiver; it is chiefly the invention. cf 
the worthy tribe of hearers (ot whom you gave us lutely 
lo lively a deſcription) led-captains, yourner brotiers 
brought up to no butnels, humble couhns, c. Ihe 
vile in thele cales, or more properly ſpeaking, the 
patients, have invented on their parts fev« ral curious 
hints towards ſhortening the length of & vititation, Le- 
ſides thoſe tale and thkread-bare ones, of bringing ot 
aitcr a certain time the. brown loat, and ordering the 
room to lay, that the corn is all out. My uncle Ib 
retabit, having received a viſitation ſrom a gentleman 
and his lady, who were his relations, and fd Ig it con- 
tinucd to the leventecnth morning, hit upon tue expect. 
at of calling aloud te his groom, under their chamber 
window, to be tare to ivrd his couſins hories viell, and 
get their chaiſe cleancd ; “ for very likely, Lom,“ tay; 
, railing his voice, „ my couſins will enibrace to fte a 
„ morning to go home in; for you know 19 very ung 3 
& day one ſeldom fees in a whole month at tits time 91 
© the year.“ His couſins, it ſeems, took thr haut, and 
„civil decamped a few hours after. 
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Anmicultus quaſi quidam humenitatis cibus. 
1 the love of indolence did not ſometimes as entirely 
policts me as the love of 1ame, I ſhuuldi no doubt 
ied to withdraw my own wit, in order to publiſh th 21 
For many weeks patt I hre e 
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ſidlered myſelſ as a mere poſtmaſter, whoſe only employ. 
ment is to receive and diſtribute letters. But what mot 
mortifics me, is, that I do not find my readers to be at 
all clamorous about my reſuming the pen. I am parti. 
cularly hurt by my correſpondent of this day, who under 
the tricendly appearance of favouring me with his aſſiſt. 
ance, has ſent me what I am afraid will caſt a ſhade up- 
on my own papers. 1 could have forgiven the injury, 
if he had left me room to alter a ſingle word in his eſſay, 
when I might have aſſured my acquaintance that it was 
partly written by myſelt. | 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 
Six, 
VERY one knows how liable the body is to decay, un- 
— lels it be ſupported by proper nouriſhment, "The vn- 
learned labourer 1s as well ſkilled in this doctrine as the 
molt profound philotopher : for the ſtomach, by certain 
monitory twi:ches, informs them both equally of hov: 
E unportance eating is, Bot only to their well-being, 
ut to their being at all. The peaſant labours that he 

may eat, and cats that he may labour; and his very la- 
bouring contributes alſo to the health of his body. Now, 
br, 1 beg leave to inform certain of your readers, who, 
by the circumſtances of their birth, education and for- 
tune, are unhappily exempt from bodily labour, and who 
are idle becauſe they have leiſure, that the mind likewiſc 
requires ſuſtenance, and that for want of food and exer- 
ciſc, it will as naturally fall into decay as the body. 

This is daily ſeen in what is called the polite world, 
which is, chi-fly compoted of ſuch whoſe fleck counte- 
nanc«s and active limbs diſcover all the figns of vigorons 
bodily nealih, but whoſe minds are fo teeble, puny, and 
halt ſtarved, as to be ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves. 

Vauxhall and Ranelagh are generally crowded with 
objects of this ſort; for that ſuch naturally have recourte 
to public places and company, may be learned from Tul- 
ly's account of the idle tellows of Rome: „ Videmus, 
« cum re nulla impediantur neceſſari3, aut alveolum 
« poſcere, aut quzeree quempiam ludum, aut ſermonem 
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ie aliquem requirere z chmque non habcant ingenuas ex 
« doctrina obiecationcs, circulos aliquos et ſeſſiunculas 
© coniectari.” As this morlel of Latin may poſſibly 
ſtick with ſuch of your readers as have had Jeiture 
enough to neglect the improvement of their ſchool- 
learning, to make it go down more glibly, Iwill dreſs 
it for them after the Engliſh manner, „ The we, as 
„they have no occupation or buſineſs to employ them, 
* reſort either to a gaming table, or a cricket-match, 


or mother Midmght's oration; and, as they have not, 


Er 


Lay 


for want of karning, any of the amuſements of a gen- 
« tleman, become members of cluhs and frequenters of 
© coftee-houſcs.** From the illuſtrious eonvention at 
Waite's down to tho!e who aſſemble on birth-days at the 
Black 3 whether they rejoice in chinipaign and ortolans, 
or tripe and porter; whether they are employed at a ha. 
zard-table, or a ſhovcl-hoard 3; the mind in each fraterni 
ty ſeems to be alike provided for, and has little elle to” 
ſuhlüt upon than the ſcraps and broken pieces of Know- 
l-dge picked up from the common news-papers. 

We cannot wonder, if, with ſuch milerable fare, the 
mind ſhould be impaired in its ſtrength, aud grow lan- 
gui in its motions 3 but we may well wonder that men, 
who are far above the ordinary rauk of lite, who are 
proud of their ahi::tizvs to diſt nguiſh themlelves irom 
the vulgar in their cloaths, tables, houſes, furniture, in 
fort, in all the conveniences of mere l:ving, even to 
luxury, ſhould take up with fo pac a diet; ſhould be 
contented with diverſions, which even the loweſt me- 
chanic may atpire to. Is it no mortification to their 
pride to find men of low birth, mean fortune and no 
education on a level with themiclves in their -amuſe- 
ments? Is x” no reproach to them to look upon a pic- 
ture of Raphael, or a Medicean Venus, wich the lame 
#upid eve of indifference, as the labourer who ground 
the colours, or who dug in the quarry? Yet many 
there are, and men of taſte too, as the phraſe goes, who 
through a ſhameful neglect of their minis, have little op 
do relih of the fine arts: and I doubt whether, in our 
wot iplondid aflembiz;s, the © royal game of 8 
| would 
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would not have as many eyes fixed upon it, as the Jate!y 


publithed curioſity of the ruins of Palmyra. I mention 
this work not only to inform tuch of your readers, as do 
wot labour under a total lots of appetite for libera! 
a muſements, what a ſumputous entertainment they ni 
{it down to, but allo to give it as a ſignal initance, how 
agreeably men of ingenious, talents, ample fortune and 
great leiſure, may amule themſelves, and, Jaudably em- 
ploying their leiſure time, do honour to their country. 

Among the polite and idle, there are none whom J 
behold with more compaſſion than thoſe meagre and 
halt-tamiſhed fouls whom I meet every day, in fine 
cloaths and gay equipages, going about from door to 
door, like common beggars z and like beggars too, is 
commonly turned away; with this difference, that the 
porter gives the ragged ſtroller a ſurly no, and a civil 
diſiniſlion to the vagrant in embroidery. "The former, 
to excuſe his idleneſs, ſays, „ Nobedy will employ 
«© me;z* the latter does as good as lay, „I cumot cm- 
« ploy myleli.”” This in high lite is called vining; 
which does not imply any friendſhip, eſteem, or the Jeatt 
I gard towards the perſon who is viſited, but is the ef- 
„et of pure generoiity in the viſitor, who having more 
time upon has hands than he know what to do with, 
prodigally beſtows ſome of it upon thoſe, whom he 
cares not one farthing for. 1 look upon viſiting to be 
tae art of ſquandering away time with the Icaſt loſs of 
reputation; a very great invention indeed! and as the 
other ingenious arts have been produced by hunzy 
bellies, ſo this owes its rife to the emptineſs of the 
mind. 

But the hunger of the mind for the moſt part creates 
a <oultant reſtleſſneſs, frequent indiſpoſition, and jome— 
times, that worle than hedily diſeaſe, the ſpleen; which 
Ippens when, by low keeping, it is reduced to the ne— 
ceſſity of pnawing and preying upon itielt. Every man, 
who does nothing, becauſe he has nothing to do, fees 
lümſelf more or lets ſubject to thele diforders. Ard 
can his flying to piaces of paſtime and diverſton rene 
then? Should we not condemn a mother 45 unnatusal, 
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who, when her child cries for bread and butter, flioul4 


cury it abroad to a puppet-ſhow ? Yet tull as abturdly 
does every man act, who, regardleſs of the cravings of 
his mental appetite, ſtands gaping at vertical ſuns or a 
painted watertall. 

I have heard that the maſter of Vauxhall, who fa 
plentitully provides beet for our bodily refreſhment, has, 
tor the entertainment of thoſe who vilit him at his coun— 
try-houſe, no Jeſs plentifully provided for the mind; 
where the gueſt may call for a {cull io chew upon the in- 
ſlability of human Life, or fit down to a collation of poe- 
try, of which the hangings of his room ot entertainment 
uke vp, as Jam toll, many yards, I with that this grand 
purveyor of beef and poetry woubl transfer ſome of the 
.itter to his gardens at Vauxhall. Odes and ſongs 
valted on the lump- poſts would, I bel.cve, be much more 
tudiouſly attended to than the prices of cheeſe-cakes and 
cuſtards; and if the unpictured boxes were hung round 
with celebrated paſſages ont of favcurite poets, many a 


Impany would find ſomething to ſay, who would other- 


ite fit cramming themſelves in ſilent ſtupidity. I ani 
to this thought by an obſervation I once made at a 
country church, where the walls were {ct out with ſcve- 


il plain diſhes of good wholeſome dectrine. It happen. 


e4 that the paſtor of the flock, who was round and fat, 
by the heavineſs of his diſcourte, and the lazy manner of 
delivering it, laid to ſleep three-tourths of his audience. 


Upon enquiry, I found that the fleepers were thoſe only 


119 could not rend, and that the reſt kept themſelves 
awake by feeding on the walls. Iu the waking part of 
ti? congregation I had a proof of the advantage of 
reading ; in the languid preacher an inſtance of a de- 
ciyed habit of mind; which certainly would not have 
deen in lo weak a condition, if, inftead of cold ham and 
ventton paſty, he had now and then taken tor breaktatt a 
t1nchion of Barrow, or a lice of Tillotlon. 


Yours, &C. L. NI. 
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- - Animum picur? paſcit inan:. Viac, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Sr, 

READILV agree with your correſpondent of 1. 

week in his concluſion, that books, or more propcr]+, 
that learning is the food of the mind; and as what hap. 
pened to me lately was occaſioned by giving my mind 
meal, I beg leave to relate it to yow. You muſt know, 
fir, I labour under a misfortune, common to many 11 
this great metropolis, which is, to have a very good az- 
petite, and very little to eat. This lays me under i! 
neceſſity of ſpunging upon my friends: my calimity in- 
deed fits lighter upon me, as I do not practiſe the lite! 
arts and ſhifts of many fine gentlemen, who drop in u; 
it were by chance at dinner-time; who ſaunter about tl: 
town in hopes of meeting with ſome generous maſter ct 
a family; or who in a morning viſit protact the conver. 
ſation till it is too late for them to dine any where cle. 
No, ſir; I have a mind above ſuch low contrivanc-+, 
and openly avow my ſpunging without any rcſerve u 
ſhame- tacednels. 

With the view of getting a breakfaſt, I waited the 
other morning on Lord Finical, who is remarkable tc; 
having a very elegant library. The familiarity of h.: 
converſation with me in public places gave me courage 
to make him the firſt viſit; and as I knew that his tin: 
cf riſing was about twelve, I was at his door by nine ; 
where, after the faſhion of mumpers, I gave but one fir. 
gle knock tor fear of diſturbing him. Atter ſome time 
the door was opened to me by a ſlip-ſhod footman, wh: 
aſking my honour's pardon tur having made we wait ts 
jong, thewed me into the library. Here I found my la- 
dy's woman, with a damaſk napkin in her hand, takin: 


* 
* 


oO 
— 


= 


down the books one by one, 2nd, after wiping them as 
tenderfy as if they had been glats, putting them into 
She very pulitely hoped I would cx- 

cute 


their places again. 
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euſe her; ſaid the ſhould ſoon hate done; that to be ſure 
the books were in a great diſhabille, and not fit to be 
cen in that pickle: “For you mult know, fir, ſaid 
me, © that this is the largeſt room in the hovſe ; and 
% my lady gave a ball here Jaſt night, well knowing that 
% my lord would not leave White's till the dancers were 
« cone.” This ſhe defired me to keep to myſelf. I 
told her, I thought there was no great harm in making 
wie of a room which would othewile he uſcleis. 
« True, ſir, ſaid ſhe; „ but as my lady knows that 
« my lord does not chuſe it, and as my lady would not 
« willingly offend my lord, ſhe has {triftly ordered all 
« the ſervants not to blab, and deſired me to be up thus 
« carly to wipe the books, for fear the duſt upon them 
« ſhould occaſion a diſcovery : for you know, tir, if my 
« lord knows nothing of the matter, it is juſt the tame 
„thing as if there had been no dancing at all.“ As J 
did not controvert ſo eminent a doctrine, her con- 
verlat ion ended with wiping the laſt book ; and atter 
having received an aſſurance from me of keeping ſecret 
what ſhe had no occaſion to entrult ine with, ſhe very 
graciouſly diſmiſſed herſelf. 


I was now left by myſelf, and was going as I thought 


to lit down to a moſt delicious repaſt; but I found my- 


— 


felt in the ſtate of a country booby at a great man's ta- 
ble, who fits gaping and ſtaring at the richneſs of the 
plate and elegance of the ſervice while he ſhould eat his 
dinner, I ſtood aſtoniſhed at the gay proſpect betore 
me: the ſhelves, which at the bottom were deep enough 
to contain juſt a folio, tapered upwards by degrees, and 
ended at the dimenſion of a ſinall duodectmo. All the 


books on the ſame ſheit were exactly of the tame ſize, 
and were only to be diſtinguiſhed by their backs, which 


were mott of them gilt and lettered, and ditplayed as 
great a variety of colours, as is to be ſeen in a bed of 
tulips: for the bindings of ſom were read, ſome few 
black, others blue, green or yellow ; and here and there, 
at proper intervals, was ſtuck in one in vellum covering, 
as white as a curd, and I-ttered black, in order to make 


a ſtronger contralt of the colours on cach ſide of it. 


Ilitherto 
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Hitherto 1 ſtood at ſome diftance, to take with more 
advantage a general view of the beauty of the whole 
but curioſity leading me to a cloſer inſpect ion of each in- 
dividual, I had the plcaſure to find my ſelf ſurrounded by 
the beſt authors in ancient or modern learning. I took 
down ſeveral of them by way of taſting; (tor as lord 
Bacon obſerves, „ ſome books are to be taited, others to 
« be {wallowed, and ſome few to be chewed and digeſt- 
c ed ;“) and by the ſticking together of the leaves, uc- 
caſioned by the marbling and gilding of the edges, | 
found that not one of them had been vpencd fince they 
came out of the hands of the bookbind-r, 

I now fell to with a good appetite, intending to make 
a full meal; and while I was chewing upon a piece cf 
Tully's philoſophical writings, my lord came in upon 
me. His looks diſcovered great uncaſineſs, which I 
attributed to the event of his laft night's diverſion; but, 
good manners 1equiring me to prefer his lordſhip's con- 
yJrſation to my own amuſement, I replaced his book, 
and by the ſudden fatisfaction in his countenance, per- 
ceived that the cauſe of his perturbation was my hold- 
ing open the beck with a pinch of {nuff in my fingers. 
He iaid, he was glad to fee me, for he ſhoy}d not have 
known elſe what to have done with himſelf: I returned 
the compliment by ſaying, I thought he could nct want 
entertainment amidſt ſo choice a cellection of books 
© Yes,” replicd he, © the collection is not without cle- 
e gance; but I read men only now; icr I finiſhed my 
& \tudies when I ſet out on my travels. You are not 
« the firit who has admiied ny, library; and I am al- 
« luwed to have as fine a taſte in bucks as any man in 
England.“ Hereupon he thewed me a Paſtor- fido bound 
in green, and decorated with myrtle-leaves: he then 
took down a volume of Tiliotica in a black binding, 
with the leaves as white as a law-bock, and gilt on the 
back with little mitres and croſiers; and Jakly, a Cæ- 
lar's Commentarics clothed in red and gold, in imita- 
tion of the military uniform of Englith cthcers. He re- 
flected with an a of ſatisfaction upon the uſcfulncſs of 
waking cbirvaticns in travelliry abroad z and ac- 
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knowledged that he owed the thought to his havin 
teen, in a French abbe's ſtudy at Paris, all the Dau- 
phine cditicr.s of the cla{f.cs, with gold dolphins on the 
hack ot them. Num veiceris ifta, quam laudas, 
p.un.a f:“ was frequently at my tongue's end; but gocd - 
breeding reftrained me from taking the liberty ot a too 
timiliar c:pciulation. 

Ve now {at down at the table, and my lord, having 
ordered the tea-water, begged the tavour of me to 
reach cut my hard to the windew-tcat behind me, 
and give hiin cne of the books, which iay flat one 
upon znother, the backs and leaves alternately. I 
did fo; zd enccavourtng to take the uppermoſt, I 
found that they all lung together. His lord iſhip ſeeir g 
my ſurprize, leughed very heartily, aging it was only 
A e and that I was net the fir it by many whom 
he had played the {nine trick upon. On czamining it, 

found that the upper bock cper.cd as a lid, and the 
binges and key- l. Cle ct the lock were concealed fo arts 
fully, as they might eaſily eicape commen obſei vat ier. 
But it was with great cur.ccrn that I beheld the backs 
cf theſe ſecming becks lettered + Pope's Werks. 
Pocr Pope! with whet mmdigraticn would he have 


ſwelled, had he lived to fee Let the mare phantom ct 


his works beceme the vehicle of greeery ! His lotCthip, 
obſerving my eyes fitted with attention on the lettcring, 
ozve ne the rcaten ef it: „ What covld Ido? faid 
le, © the reit of ny lit ray required the preferce of 
« the Pct; but Mee to place h.m was the difficulty; 
« fur my flcives were Il tvil, long before the laſt pub- 
« licaticn of him, ard u cuid have ]iit much of their 
& beauty by avy derangemert; fo to get clear of tl. e 
„ exberris, I tacug!.t it might Le as well to have Mir. 
„ IHallet's editien as r. Knapions,” I per fed 
agreed with bs icici. p, ietcivirg to mytelf ny 
n.canrg zs to his oon patzcular. Mr. Czſh, the 
banker, being row intrecutced, alter hearing à jol. e 
or two upon Mr. Cufh s bucks, Wich Eis lordflup was 

icaſed to call a mere valuable lbrary Quin his ou, 1 
Li them to thus priveie FELLELS, 
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And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, for the ſake of many, 
who, like lord Finical, have a fine taſte in books, und 
not the leaſt reliſh for learning; and for the convenience 
at many more, who are fond of the appearance of learn- 
ing, and can give no other proof of it, than that of 
poſlefiing ſo many books, which are like globes to x cun- 
ning man; I detire you will give a hint to Mr. Brom- 
wich to torm a paper-hanging, repreſenting clailes of 
books, which may be called for at his ſhop by the 
name of «© Learned or Library-paper,”* as he pleaſes, 
That ingenious gentleman, whole gains and reputation 
have riten equally with our paper-madnets, will exert 
his fancy in ſo many pretty deſigns of buok-c24s, or 
pieces of ornamental architecture, accommudatc4 ty the 
tize of all rooms, in ſuch richneſs of gilding, lettering 
and colouring, that I doubt whether the Cluneſe-paper, 
io much in faſhion in molt of dur great houtes, muſt not, 
to his great emolument, give place to the learned : I 
think the library-paper will look as pretty, may be made 


as coſtly, and I am ture will have more meaning. Tt: 


books for a lady*s cloſet muit be on a ſmaller cad, and 
may be thrown into Chineſe-houſes; and here and there 
blank ſpaces may be left for brackets to hold real Ching 
ware and Dreſden figures. It is to be obſerved that the 
lettering ſhould not be put on till the paper is hung up; 
tor every cuſtomer ought to have the chung and the 
marſhalling his own books: by this means he may 
have thoſe of the neweſt taſhion immediately aiter 
their publication; and beſides, if he jhov!d grows tired 
of one author or one ſcience, he may be turnithed with 
others at reaſonable rates, by the mere alteration of the 
lettering. 

I make vo apology to Mr. Dodſley on this occaſon, 
as I do not think he will loſe a ſingle cuſtomer by this 
compendious, yet comprehenſive method of © per- 
« forming, libraries. 

Yours, &c. 
L. A. 


is 
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No. LXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 


Campeſtres melius Scythe, 
Quorum plauitra vagas rite trahunt demos. Ho. 
1 heb experience is the beſt, and ſhould be the 
only guide of our conduct, is ſo trite a maxim, 
that one can hardly offer it without an apology: and yet 
we hind the love of innovation and the vanity of inven- 
tion carrying men daily to a total negle& of it. In a 
country where mode and faſhion govern every thing, we 
mult not be ſuppriſed that men are ruled by no fixed 
principles, but rather ſhould expect they will frequently 
act in direct oppoſition to every thing that has been long 
eftabliſhed. The favourite axiom of the preſent times, 
33, that cur anceſtors were barbarous; therefore what - 


wile and right. 

To ſhewe the fully of an overeveening opinion of in- 
veriive wiſdom, and to bring the foreging remarks to 
the purpoſe and ſubject of this day's paper, I ſhall give 
an inſtance from Garciliſſo de la Vega, who tells us that 
when the Spaniards began to ſettle in Peru, and were 
erecting large fone buildings, the Indians Rood by and 
2ughed at them, ſaying that they were raiſing their own 
tonibs, which, on the firſt heaving of the earth, would 
fall and cruſh them. Yet big with their European im- 
proving genius, they deſpiſed the light cabins of the Ame- 
ricans, and at length became the victims of their own 
opinionated pride, Equally ridiculous would be the Pe- 
ruvian in England, who, diſregarding the old eſtabliſhed 
models of ſtrength and ſolidity, ſhould build himſelf a 
hut after the faſhion of his own country, and adapted 
only to the temperature of that climate. 

As I would willlngly pay my countrymen the compli- 
ment of ſuppoiing all their actions to be founded in 
reaſon, when I cannot demonſtrate the contrary, I have 
imputed the number of flight wooden edifices with 
which we ſc our parks and gardens fo crowded, to the 


I extravagant 
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extravagant fears with which it may be remembered the 
inhabitants of more toli{ ftrutures were ferred at the 
time of the late expected exrihquake. If tich a time 61 
univerſal panic ſhould again occur, I doubt not, but 
the builders of thele aſylums, who had mercenary views, 
would ſee good intereſt for their money, while the gen 2- 
rous and ben-volent would enjoy the greateſt of plen— 
ſures, that of making numbers eaſy and happy. But 
even in this caſe, how have they ated agu enpe— 
rience! For as a ſtorm of wind is a much more vtiual 

henomenon in this climate than an earihquake, it 18 
evident that the expence of erecting theſe occaliunal re- 
ceptacles (though not indeed very conſierable) mutt be 
totally thrown away; unleis we are to belicve t ole re- 
finers in political arithmetic, who affert that theie re- 
treats have cont»ibuted as much to the ſervice of the 
3 in the incrtaſe of its inhabitants, as they coul 

ave done in the preſer vation of them, according to their 
original inſtitut ian. 

The fame ſpirit which influences men to deſ. iie an! 
neglect ancient wildom, leads them to a haitty and pre- 
Cipitate imitation of novel:y, Thus many, ignorant 
of the original deſign of theſe flight ſhelt-r;, and not 
imagining there 9 poſſibly be any uſe in hem, con- 
cluded that they muſt imply ornament and baut; and 
recollecting the proverb, that © every thing that is little 
«© is pretty,” dotted their puks with fc ons of kogt. 
heads. The firſt I ſaw of thele gave me a high opi- 
nion of the modeſty of its owner. A wite map of 
Greece, thought I tv myſelf, was immortalized tor his 
ſelf-denial and humility in occupying the whole of that 
manſion, of which my wiſer count, yman is contented 
with the half, But upon looking round me, and ſceiug 
this new old whim propagated all cen his park, and 
theſe philoſophical domicils ſo numerous as to make 2 
town big enough to hold all the wie men upon earth, 
I ſoon changed my opinion of the founder, and con- 
cluded him rather to be poll-{{-d with the ambitious 
madneis of an Alexander, who coveted © more worlds,“ 
than with the moderation of the cynic, who, as Hudi- 
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bras obſerves, cxpreſſed no manner of ſolicitude about 
plurality cf tubs,” 


The whole world was net half ſo wice 
To Alexarider, when he cry'd, _ 
Becauſe he had but one to ſubdue, 

5 was a narrow paltry tub to 
Diogenes: who is net ſaid 
(For oughr that ever I could read) 
Jo whine, put finger i' th' eye and ſob, 
Eccauſe h' had neer another tub. 


The fituations uſually deftined for theſe monuments 
ot taſte, are not in covered vallies, emboſomed in proves, 
or in ſome ſheltered dell; (there indeed we have the 
modeſty to place our Wwood- piles, bone-ſtacks, cinder- 
heaps, and other more heavy tabrics, compoſed of rub- 
diſh, oyſter-ſhells, and ſometimes more glittering worth- 
iiineſs, under the ennobling title of grottos, hermi- 
tages, &c. Kc.) to make thera conipicuous, they are 
placed on eminences in the bleakeſt expotures 3 inſomuch 
hat I have over-heard an aſſembly of modern improvers 
condoling with one another at a drum on a windy night, 
like a company of merchants at Jamaica, who had a rich 
ficet in the harbour at the time of a hwricane. 

The moveable houles of the Scythians, delcribed in 
my motto, are worthy our admiration. We muſt ac- 


«nowledge them to be the perfection of all works, ſince 


they will Rand the criticiſm of Momus himſelf; having 
that requiſite, for the want of which he condemned all 


other houſes : they are upon wheels, and can move from - 


bad neighbours, or be conveyed to ſhelter from the tury 
of the winds, or the ſcorching of the lun. What a ſa- 
tisfaftion muſt it be to a man of fortune to be told that 
ſuch honſes are a manufacture of this age and country, 
and that he may be ſupplied with a very complete one, 
at the common and moderate price of three hundred 
pounds! It is to be preſumed that no gentleman, whom 
this intelligence may reach, will hercatter litter his park 
with huts, tubs, cribs, ſentry-boncs, &c. ＋ 
3 ne 
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The taſte of the preſ-nt age i; univerfally tar annuals, 
Their politics, books, plantations, an! now their 
buildings, muſt be all annuals ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that in a tew years, large trees and {ub tantial 
ſtructures will be no where to be found, except in cur 
deſerts; unleſs we could be as fanguine in our expett 1+ 
tions as a certain ſchemilt, of whom I ſhall relate fone 
particulars, ; 

This gentleman, whoſe Chineſe temple ad been blown 
down a tew weeks after it was crected, was comforting 
himſclf that he hid faund in Hanway's Travels, a 
moclel never yet executed in this part of the worn, 
which, trom the advantage of itz turm, muſt tt ind 
againſt the moſt violent guſts of wind on the bigheit 
mountains, This was, it ſeems, a „ pyr:mil of 


© heads, after a genuine plan of that great im- 


prover, Koul: Khan, He immediately contract:d with 
the ſexton of his pariſh for a ſuſficient ſupply of human 
ſculls, and was preparing the other materials, when 
the ſcheme was prevented by the over-{crupulous con- 
ſcience of the ſexton's wife. The ſchemiſt was ex- 
tremely mortified, yet remained pertinacious in the exe- 
cution of his deſign, and, as I am told, ſet out the 
next morning tor Cornwall to obtain a feat in parlia- 
ment, in order to bring in a bill tor the crecting a py- 
ramid in every county, with niches tar the reception of 
the heads of all criminals hcreatter to be executed. 
He is in nv pain for the ſucceſs ot his motion ; tor 
though the legiſlature has found objcètions to cvery 
ſcheme for making malefactors of uſe, he doubts nut of 
their ready concurrence in a propoſal tor making them 

an ornameut to their country. 
In former times the great houſe was the object to 
which the ſtranger's ad mira: ion Was particularly invited, 
For this purpole lines of trees were planted to direct, 
and walls built to confine your approach, in ſuch a 
manner that the eye mult be canſtinily employed in the 
contemplition of the principal front. Now it is rhonght 
neceſſuy to © change all chis;“ you are th-rctore 14 
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ty round- about ſerpentine walks, ard fund your progreſs 
to be oſten intercepted by inwiſihle and unexpected lines 
and intrenchments, and the menſion purpoſely obſcurtd 
by new plantations, while the nobleſt trees of the old 
grove are tvun.bled down to give you a peep row ard 
then, at an out-building of about ten feet ſquare of 
plaſter and canvaſs, So different from this was the prac- 
tice of our anceſtors, that whenever they excfied ſuck 
Ir tle ecifices (which they did only frem neceſſity) they 
oenſtantly planted betore them yews, liurels, or aqua- 
tics, acec:djng as the ici] was moiſt or dry: and I could 
venture to pren ile ny modern imyrever, who delights 
in lying all things open, that he might in one werning 
fall Conn the populcus part of the 'T lomes, and with 
tis ſing le hatchet among the willows, lay open as many 
raſked ed. tices of tue true modern fire ard figure, as, 
properly diſpoſed ard toanciiully varicgated with treth 
paint, might wake Hovrſlow heath a rival to nary an 
admucd garden of this age. 

A pbliloſopher world not ſuppoſe that the mafter of 
the place zfhi wed any merit to Fümtelf ticm ſuch trifles ; 
Le would hardly imagine that even the moſt elegant of 
pelaces could ad any degree of worth to the peſſeſſor, 
whete chavo& er muſt be raiſed and ſeitaine by his own 
dig nix, viſdem and hoſpitality; remOQnbering the 
Nazi of Tully, “ Non o Cowimus, d demino 
% dem us honcſtanda eſt,” Put to judge with the com- 
ron chirver, ard to reaſon with the gencral race of 
in picveis, if it be abſclutely receſſary for every man 
to flew his tafle in theſe matters, let them en- 
deavcvur to cen puis ſolidity, duatien and convenience 
iu ten anſien le inhabits; and not attempt to diſplay 
bis negnificeret in a number of cdiftces, which, white 
tvei they muy tcm to imitate, ac praeeefiaryobouits, 
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No. LXVI. THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


SIR, 
O confeſs an unfaſhionable kind of truth, I am a 
woman who now and then think a little; and 
when I do, I ſometimes turn my refteftions on my own 
ſex. Man, you know, is faid to be © a creature form- 
« ed for ſociety; and I do not deny it to be in general 
true; but then pray, what is woman? To ſay tbat ſhe 
too is «© a creature formed for lociety,” is frying no- 
thing at all; ſhe is a great deal more than all that. 
Shall I tell you what ſhe is? Woman is © a creature 
% formed for crowding, and for being crowded.” 

Mr. Pope, who you Know thought it worth his while 
to write a whole epittle about us, declares, after he thinks 
he has analyzed us to the bottom, that the love of 
crowding and of being crowded, is a paſſion infinitely 
more general and predominant. It will he alledged, 
Probably, that this paſſion is included in, one of the 
tormer; but I anſwer, No; it is abſolutely diſtinct from 
either of them: for as to the love of pleaſure, aſk a wo- 
Nan of faſhion in the midſt of a crowd aſſembly (and 
thanks to the taſte of the age we live in, you may make 
the experiment iu this dear town any evening you 
plente) alk her, I ſay, if ſhe takes any pleaſure in being 
crowded ? “ No, ſhe will tell you, © ſhe hates and 
« deteſts it; it breaks her hoop, tears her ruffles, puts 
% her in a horrid fluſter, makes her a fright in ſhort, 
and fe wonders what could perſuade her, to come 
« there.” A plain proof this, that it does not reſult 
from her love of pleaſure: and that it is not a conſe- 
quence of our love of ſway, is ſtill more obvious; for 
the very idea of a crowd excludes all notion of ſuperio- 
rity and diſtinction. But, if you want an experimental 
proof of this too, go to the ſame aſſembly, and obſerve 
the lady of the houſe herlelf ; ſhe is diſtinguiſhed in 
deed, but in à manner quite oppoſite to what you would 

expect; 
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exper; for it x: only by butlling through the croved the 
has hericlt raiſed, with all the hurry and vulgar obſe- 
gnmouinets of a cofice girl. 

All then that can be fd in your friend Pope's dee 
{-vce is, that he did not live long enough to ice this 
predominant female paſſion diſpluy itſelt in that full 
nrength and yigour which it dees at preſent. 

agen think too, from what che has heard of the ring 

14 other faſhionable amvicments in his time (for I do 
not remer:her them my ich) that he had, even then fuf- 
neient og} ortunity given him to diſcover this truth ; but 
45 he bas totally omitted it in all his effays, I hall (with- 
ont EK apologies for my inferior abilities, for J hate 
21 Delor 8 endeavour to demonſtr: 2 that this ver 
pul7.on is ſupt ier to all our other paſions put together. 

Fin as to our kve of ploy, Let vs in the frft 
x |: ce, to Frucc ccd methedica lv „ cenfider what pla is. 

tl 5 iz a feicrce, or rather a ſcience and wn art put to- 
be. ; te fon er of which has been rcpdured ſyſtema 


ticah, by the philcſophic pen cf NIr. Hoyle; the other, 
though perhaps as v ell underſtcod as the former, "i 
Fer been hc DU 80 Vi th 110 Ouitinct treat iſe:; tlie wah [1 


em told ii. _ that a gentleman, row in the Old Bai- 
y, bas, at his lriſure hours, cc mpleted n (ſtux, 
* — whi en put, lihed, will render the v rele ef this 
1ttcr clear to the meant copact!y But this en 74 . 
* Now, Afr, Fitz. Act dam, whether we conuder 
2 ming as u ſchnce that 0 os the It at, or as an art 
v. hich exerciies the hand cf i's tow proteſſors; whether 
ve tuppoſc 1 it a matter ct jode ment Wy inge enuity; Me 
wv it „erte, that a private wem, and a iwall party, 
vould be ininitcly more eligible for the purpote (that 
is, 1 a woman loved pluy ter its wh n fake) than a full 
Hembly; ter if fie prays with jud gement 1 ul pre- 
ume that 2 noiſe und tuntuit about her would certainly 
diltunb her, pd n the plays with (kill, I H ovid imagine 

7 number of Jockers en might poſi.biy Eitcongent er: 
vet this is not the caſe; to game in a crowd is the 
thing; and rather than not game ſo, fhe is willing ei- 
ther to be beat er to be tmoaked, cither to ray ler 


one er her reputation, Lavins 
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Having proved, I think to my ſatisfation, and 1 
hope, ir, to yours, that even the love of play is a ſe- 
condary pation to the love of crowding, I will juit touch 
upon our love of dreis, That this is made ſubſervient 
to it allo, is evident to any perion that will pleaſe to 
contemplate that moſt important part of our dreſs, the 
hoop : a piece of appartl, or to ſpenk more properly, 
piece of machinery, which owes its very being and ex- 
tit-nce to this paſſion: tor ſince that invention, a lady 
is enabled to make x crowd even by hertelt ; and thirty 
voten Can Now cram a room as completely as a hundred 
would da, it deprived of ſo neceſſary an auxiliary. On 
this principle too we may account tor that ſceming pa- 
radox, why the hoop, contrary to the fleeting and thort- 
lived nature of all other parts of dreſs, holds its place 
in the realms of faſhion ſo much longer than any other 
mode was ever known to do; and while our caps have, 
from the ſize of a China plate, dwindled away to the 
breadth of a half-croywn, and then entirely vaniſhed, 
our koops, on the contray, continue to enlarge their 
circumference gradually, and keep pace with our ruling 
paſſion. So that I ſhall venture to affert, that this part 
of our dreſs will be immortal; for ſo long as women are 
women, 10 long maſt they weir la: ge hoops. 

Again, as to our love of muſic; aik any woman cf 
faſtion, if the opera tounds as well on a Tacſday as a 
Saturday, and ſhe will ſtare at your queſtion, and an- 
ſer coolly, „ No; ſhe does not think it docs. And 
way, pray? For this ſhort reaſon, that Saturday is the 
crowded night. 

The thing is nov- fo very plain, that IJ might ſpare 
myſelf all farther trouble; yet to proceed, let me aſx 
why we prefer gallantry to love, and general acquaintance 
to particular frienditip? Becauſe the one goes on full as 
well in a crowd (excepting indeed ſome neceſſary hort 
intervals with regard to gallantry) as in any other 

lace. But ſhouel a woman condeſcend to cultivate 
bw or friend{tup, ſhe Wu be frequently ſeduced int 
ſolitude, or what is as bad, be obliged ſometimes to uf- 
dergo the iniupportable ea. of a grave tele à tete. 
. Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, J would fain aſk, why does that ſmall part of 
eur tex, that think at all about the matter, preter en- 
thuſiaſm to religion, and Mr. White field to their pariſh 
priett? For no other realon in the world, but becauſs 
Mr. Whitefield of all men living has the greateſt knack 
of gathering a crowd abuut him. 

Now that 1 am talking of religion, I have heard of au 
author who wrote a treatiſe to prove, that the place ot 
tuture puniſhment was the center of the earth; which 
fince it could not fairly hold half the inhabitants tlat 
weuld be aſſigned to it, he mppoſed the principal tor- 
ment would conſiſt in ſqueczing. I believe, indeed, the 
doctrine was ſoon exploded ; anc it was fit it ſhould : 
for ſurely, fir, it would have a munifeſt bad tendency, in 
point of temale morals; for who con think that we fhunld 
have any dread of {queezing in the next life, when we 
love lo dearly to be {queezed to death in this? 

Yet theugh I have hitherto endeavoured to prove, 
that this love of crowding is the ruling paſſion of the 
temale world, I would not have it inferred, that it docs 
not ſometimes allo predominate in man. I know my- 
{it various inſtances to the contrary : many young fel- 
lows of my acquamtance are at pretent warm borough- 
tamters: vow as moſt of them arc infinitcly too igno- 
rant to ſuffer one to imagine they do it with a view of 
wWrving their country, and much too negligent and 
Jegoge to aim at ſerving themſcives, I cha: itably con- 
clude, in order to give them fome motive for action, 
that they commer.ce candidates purely from this prin. 
ciple, as wanting only to puſt. themiclycs into a pretent 
momentary crowd at tac eniuing-Hleetion, and to ſecure 
to themſelves a ſeptennial crow!!, by getting into par. 
hament. I could enumerate maity more initonces of the 
ſame kind, but really I have ſcribbled till Jam tired! 
I have, however, one word to tay to your friends the 
poets before I conclude. You know, fir, thry fre 
quently make ſimilies abont us womgny, and are parti 
cularly fond of taking them from the feathered' part of 
the creation: for inſtanc+, ift a 0 an is cenſtapt (as 
perhaps ſome women have i2mnrly been) they 
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her to a turtle; if the fings well, they inftantiy clap a 
niglitingale into her x Fant oh and if ſhe is fair, the {wan s 
plumasz- imme diately becomes dirty by comp W109, 
Now all thee ſi: ai! 108 may do well enon, Zh in the con- 
faced way they ute than; but they never yet found out 
any nagle bird that c uld * be made vie ef as a general 
wmbol of the whole ſex. I have Mr. Fitz- A dam; and 
I (1.11 Eire it them to put it into ver:e, if tary pleate 
a! Hurt ing, y {Lf „ that it they are Convinced ot the truth 
ot my fort going ate Es they will think it a jud ons: 
not to kecp che. n or you longer Ll laſpens, RY 
will- 80. MICs 
I n;, 
Among the crawd of vour ad. nirers, 


M. B. 
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To XIr. Fitz-Adain. 

S1R, | 

LL the faſhionable part of mansin l ſet out wit 
A AC aunbitl. 1 01 being t. agugit men of tate. 

nis is tac pre ent uni verial patlion: but the inisior- 
tune is, that Ice tportunen, wa lo e their Nur. my 
fart coneys, which lead then over w. rens, Wierctleir 
horſes breik their legs, an] fling their riders; 1 14 the 
aff ür of tai, we trequently fee mea following tome 
falle icent, with the ans ardour that the y We ould 1ave 
purſue tlie Proper 091 vt d chace, 114 WIC unc 
Se. Ader inconvsaicncss: 

Of all the various 1u! jects that ave yet exercise the 
geniules F modern wilt ers, tat vi taſte hus ap, ene! 
to be tue mot diihcuit to treat; becaute al:not uy 
of them have lot themalcives in $3 leavouring to Trac. 
it's ſoarce. Tay haue generally indeed referred us for 
its origin tot! 12 palite animigitlee arts; Wacreas tub. 
are rather its 0.F5 pring, than its parents. Perhaps tauclr 
mi. takes 14 tur tre ting tui. delete 142,ct miy ave 
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ariſen from the great reſemblance which falſe taſte bears 
to true, which haſty and inaccurate oblervers will find 
as difficult to diſtinguiſh, as to ditcern Pinchbeck's 
metal from genuine gold at the firſt tranſient glance, 
To the end therefore that the ideas of our fine gentle- 
men may be ſomewhat more precitely adjuſted upon 
this important article, I ſhall venture to aſſert, that the 
firſt thing neceſſary for thoie who with to acquire a true 
taſte, is, to prepare their minds by an early purtuit and 
love of 1nor-1 order, propticiy, and all the rational beau- 
ties of a juſt and well-regulated conduct, 

True taſte, like good-breeding in behavicur, ſeems 
to be the caſieſt thing in nature to attain; but yet, where 
it does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a plant of all others 
the moſt difficult to cultivate, It muſt be lou n upen a 
bed of virgin-{enſe, and kept perfectly clean of every 
weed that may prevent or retard its growih, It was 
long ei roncouſly thought to be an exotic; hut experience 
has convinced us that it will bear the cold ot our moſt 
northern provinces. I could produce inſtances to con- 
firm this afſertion, from almoſt every county of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The fully is, that every man thinks himfelt capable 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accompliſhment :; 
but nature hath not diſpenſed her gifts in ſuch protu- 
hon, There is but one ſun to illuminate our carth, 
while the ſtars that twinkle with inferior luſtie are in- 
numerabl-. Thus tho.e great geniuſes that are the per- 
tet models of true taſte, are extremely rare, while 
thouſands daily expoſe themlclves to rum and rid:cule 
by vain and awkward imitations. 

Perhaps to arrive at taſte in one ſingle branch of po- 
lite rchiacment, might not be altogether ſo inutlets an 
ambition; but the abſurdity :s to aim at an univerſal 
talte. Now this will beſt appear by obſerving what 
numbers miſcarry even in the mod confined purivit ot 
this difficult accompliſhment, One ſecks this coy mul- 
trels in books and ſtudy ; others puriue her through 
Frauce, through Italy, my, through Spain; and after 
all their labours, we have frequently ſeen them ridicu- 
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louſly embracing pedantry and foppery with the rapture? 
due alone to taſte. Thus it happens with many delud- 
ed travellers in the fields of gallantry, who enjoy fanci- 
ed familiarities with women of the firſt rank, whole 
names and titles ſtrumpets have aſſumed, to deceive the 
vain, the ignorant, aud the unwary. 

It is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans, was no- 
thing more than the goddeſs of taſte. Ladies alone 
were admitted to her myſteries. The natural indelicacy 
indced of the ſtronger ſex ſeems to countenance this 
opinion; women in general having finer and more ex- 
quiſite ſenſations than men; and it is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the virtues and charms of that moſt 
amiable part of our ſpecies which conſtitutes the moit 
eſſential quality of a man of taſte, Who indeed ever 
knew 2 mere ſoldier, a mere politician, a mere ſcholar, 
to be a man of taſte ? 

Were we tv erect a temple to taſte, every ſcience 
ſould turniſh a pillai, every virtue ſhould there have 
an altar, and the three graces ſhould hold the high- prieſt- 
hood in commiition, 

We duly fre pretenders to this quality endeavouring 
to difplay it in a parade of dreſs and equipage 5 but 
tle, alas! can only produce a beau. We tee others 
tet up tor it amongſt cards and dice; but theſe can 
creme nothing better than à gameſter. Others in bro- 
thels, which only form a debauchee. Some have run tor 
it at New-market ; tome have drank for it at the King's 
arms; the former, to their great ſurpriſe, have acquir- 
ed only the title of good jockeys, the latter of jolly 
bucks. There are many who aim at it in literary com- 
poſitions, and gain at moſt the character of intruding 
authors. 

However, this general purſuit of taſte has its uſes ; 
thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it, where it is never to 
be found, ſerve at leaſt as fo many marks that teach us 
toaveid ſteering the lame unſucceis ful courſe. 


The plain truth of the matter is, a houſe filled with |? 


fine pictures, the fideboard loaded with maſſy plate, 
the {pleadid equipage, with all the hey-dukes, pages 
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and ſervants that attend it, do not entitle the poſſeſſor 
to be called a man of taſte: they only bring with them 
either anxiety or contempt to thoſe whole rank and fortunes 
are not equal to ſuch oſtentation. I will be bold to ſay 
therefore, notwithſtanding ſome of your realers will 
doubtleſs look upon me as an unpoliſhed Vandal, that 
the beſt inſtance any man can give of his taſte, is to 
ſhew that he has too much delicacy to reliſh any thing 
ſo low and little, as the purchaſe of tuperfluities, at 
another*s coſt, or with his own ruin. At leaſt the pla- 
cid ſatisfaction of that man's heart who prudently mea- 
ſures his expences, and confines his defires within the 
circle of his annual revenue, begets that well-ordercd 
ditpofition of mind, without which it is impoſſible to 
merit the character of a man of juſt refined taſte. 

Certain it is, that he beſt diſcovers the juſtneſs of his 
taſte, who beſt knows how to purſue and ſecure the moſt 
ſolid and laſting happineſs. Now where ſhall we look 
for this, with ſo much probability of finding it, as in 
temperance and Weiler ct mind, in ſccid and do- 
mettic enjoyments? Are not theſe the firſt and moit et- 
lential objects of taſte? Certainly they are; and when a 
man has once acquired theſe, he may, if tortune and 
nature have properly qualified him, launch out into à 
more extenſive compaſs, and diſplay his genius in a 
larger circle. 

But it will be difficult, I fear, to perſuade thoſe young 
men of the preſent generation, who arc ambitions of efta- 
bliſhing a character for taſte, to advance towards it 
by ſo flow and regular a progreſſion. They ſeem in pe- 
neral to be poſſeſſed with a kind of epic madneſs, and 
are for hurrying at once into the midit of things, But 
perhaps you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may be able, by reaſen 
or by ridicule, to call back their attention to the pre- 
vious ſteps; to perſuade them to learn to walk, betore 
they attempt to run; to convince them, that profuſion 
in architecture, in gardening, in equipage, in drets, &c. 
can ſerve n other purpoſe but to diſturb their imagina- 
tions, and to give them a general diſtaſte of themtelves, 
and of every thing around them. 

G 3 It 
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It is by no means, however, ſurprizing that this 
character of taſte ſhould be ſo univerſally fought after; 
as true taſte is doubtleſs the higheſt point of perfection. 
at which human nature, in this her ſtite of tr ailty, can 
poſſibly er A man endowed with this quality 
poſſeſſes all his ſenſes, in a manner belt adapted to re- 

ceive the impreſſion of every true pleature, which Pro. 
vidence has ſcattered with a liberal hand for the delight 
of its crextures. There is nothing intrinſically beauti- 
ful, which does not furniſh him with perpetual delight; 
as every thing ill-faſhioned and detormed aftects "him 
with dilguſt and abhorrence. That is, in a word, the 
avenu-s of his mind are open only to tho! e erjoyments 
that bring with them the pail orts of truth and reaſon. 

Phil. Jet thus is a Man of taſte, according to the notion 
I have here given of that quality. IIis "coniubt is in- 
tluenced by ſentiment as wall as by principle; and it be 
were ever 10 ſecure of ſecrecy and impunity, he would 
no more be capable of committing a low or a baſe ac- 
tion, thin of admitting a vile perform ance into his no- 
ble collection of painting and ſculpture. His juſt taſte 
of the ſine arts, and his exqu.tite delicacy in moral con- 
duct, are hut one and the ſame ſenle, exerting itſelf up- 
on different objects; a love of beauty, orcfer and pro- 
Pee. extended to all their various mtecliet ual and viſi- 
le exhibitions. Accordingly, Philulethes is conſiſtent 
in every part ot his character. You fee the ſune ele. 
gant and noble ſimplicity, the fame correct and julicious 
way of thinking, expreſicd in his dre's, his equipage, 
bis furniture, his gardens, and his actions, 

How different is Micio from Philalethes ! Yet Rlicio 
would be thought a man of taſte. But the misfortune 
is, he has not a heart for it. I fay a heart, however 
bild the expreſſion may ſound : for as a celebrated an- 
cient has den ned an orator to be“ vir bonus dicendi 
cc peritus,“ ſo I muſt inſig upon it, that a good heart 
is an eſſential ingredient to form a go taſte. When [ 
tre Mucio, therefore, diſſipating bis health and ſtrength 
in lewd embraces and midnight revels; when I fce him 

throwing away over- night at the gaming-table, what » 
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muſt refuſe next morning to®he juſt clamours of his in- 
jured tradeſmen; I am not the leaſt ſurprized at his 
trimmed trees, his unnatural terraſſes, his French frei- 
lage, his Dutch parterres, his Chineſe bells, and his 
tawdry equipage. 


In fine, though every man cannot arrive at the per- 
fection of this quality, yet it may be neceſſary that he 
ſhould be ſufficiently inſtructed, not to be deceived in 
his judgement concerning the claim of it in others. 
To this end the few following queries may be applied 


with ſingular advantage. Is the pretender to taſte 


proud? Is he a coxcomb? Is he a ſpendthrift? Is he a 
gameſter? Is he a flanderer ? Is he a drunkard? Is he a 


bad neighbour? a ſham patriot ? or a falſe friend? By 


this ſhort catechiſm every youth, even of the moſt ſlen- 
der capacity, may be capable of determining who is not 
4 man of taſte, 

I am, &c. 


the 
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No. LXVIII. THURSDAY, IPRIL 18. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 


Six, 

HE kind reception which you gave to my letter of 
November laſt, makes me take the liberty of 

ſen.ling you ſome farther anecdotes of my family. 
As my grandfather, Sir Johah Pumpkin, had made 
a conſiderable figure in king Charles's court, his only 
{on Ralph, my honoured father, was no leſs conl{picuous 
for his valour, towards the latter end of king William's 
reizn. Although the race of kings was changed, the 
laws of honour itill remained the fame. But my grand- 
ather had retired with his family to Pumpkin-hall, 
about a year and a half before the revolution, much 
diſcontented with the times, and often wiſhing that 
Judge Somebody (I forget his name) had been a militia 
G 3 colonel, 
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colonel, that he might have run him through the body, 
or cut off one of his cheeks with a broad tword. In 
the ſame ſtrain he frequently wiſhed father Peters a I fe- 
guard-man, that he might have caned him before the 
court-gate of Whitehall. Theſe fellows,” ſaid he, 
„ put me in mind of murderers in popiſh countries, 
& who, if they run into a church after cutting a throat, 
“% are ſecured from all danger of puniſhment. Our 
« Englith ruffians too are frequently fatc, it they can 
fe but ſhew a lawyer's gown, or a pricſt's cow},”* Nly 
grandmother, lady Pumpkin, was a prudent woman, 
and, not without ſome difficulty, perſuaded Sir Joſiah 
to content himſelf with drinking conſtant bumpers of 
proſperity to the church and ftate, without fighting 
duels or breaking heads in defence of the Brituth conſti- 
tution. Indeed he might well be content with the 
glory he had obtained, having been once ſhot through 
the leg, and cariying the marks of ſcven and-twenty 
wounds in different parts of his body, all boldly acquir- 
ed by ſingle combats, in defence of nominal liber- 
ty, and rea] loyalty, during king Charles the lecond's 
reign. 

My father was returned for a borough in Wales, in 
the ſecond parliament of king William. This drew hin 
every winter to London ; and he never took his leave of Six 
Johah vithout receiving a itriet command, to do lome 
brave act becoming a man ot honour and a Pumpkin. 
As he was remarkably an obedient fon, and inderd as 
we were all, not only as Pumpkins, but as old Brit.ns, 
very cholcric and fiery, my father ſcarce ever returned 
home without ſome glorious atchievement, the heroiſm 
of which generally reached Pumpkin-ball before the hero, 
Of his ſeveral exploits, give me leive only to mention 
three ; not ſa much in regard to his honour, as that they 
carry in them fame particular and remarkable circum— 
ſtances. 

There was an intimacy between my father and Ma- 
jor John Davis of the foot guards. Their firſt acquaint- 


ance an friendſhip had begun when the major was quar- 


t-r24 at a market ton Þ av Pumnpkin-hall. Their re- 
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guards had continucd towards each other with the greateſt 
ſtrictneſs tor ſeveral years; when one day at dinner with 
3 large company at a tavern, my father jocularly in dit- 
courle laid, © Ah! Major! Major ! you (till love to ride 
« the tore-horſe :** alluding to his deſire ot being fore- 
moſt in all parties of pleaſure. Major Davis immedi- 
ately changed colour, and took the earlieſt opportunity 
of calling Mr. Pumpkin atide, and demanding tatisfac- 
tion. My father atked tor what? The major made no 
reply but by drawing his (word. They tought, and the 
major was ſoon difarmed, “ Now, Jack” lays my fa- 
ther, „ pray tell me what we fought for?“ „ Ah, 
„% Ralph, replied the major, “ why did you reproach 
« me with having bren a poſtilion? It is true I was 
728 but by what means did you know it ? and when 
© you did know jt, why would you hint it to the com- 
„ pany, by ſaying, that I ſtill loved to ride the fore- 
« horte?“ My father proteſted his ignorance of the 
tict, and conſequently his innocence of intending any 
atlront, The two friends were immediately reunited as 
{trong:y as before; and the majcr ever aſterwards was 
. u cautious how he diſcovered his original, or 
lindly tollowed the folly of his own ſuſpicions. 

One of my father's tavern-companions, captain Sha- 
dow, who was very young, very giddy, and almoſt as 
wenk in body as in mind, challenged him on a ſuppoſed 
affront, in not receiving the return of a bow which he 
had made to my father, in the play houſe. They were 
to fight in Hyde-park : but as the captain was drawing 
nis word with the fierceſt indignation, it luckily occur- 
ed to his thoughts that the provocation might poſſibl yx 
have been undeſioned, or if otherwiſe, that the revenge 
he had meditated was of too cruel and bloody a nature; 
he therefore begged pardon of his adverſary, and made 
uv” the affair. 

I wiſh, this had been the laſt of my father's combats, 
but he was unhappily engaged in a duel with a French 
officer, who had taken the wall of him, and in that ducl 
hr received a wound, which, after throwing him ſeveral 
months into à languiſhing miſerable condition, at laſt 

proved 
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proved fatal by ending in a mortification, He bore his 
long illnets with amazing fortitude; but often expreſied 
an abhorrence of theſe polite and honourable murders ; 
and wiſhed that he might have lived tome years longer, 
only to have ſkewn tliat he durſt not figlit. 

I leave you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to make your moral 
refleEtions on thete ſeveral ſtories ; but I cannnot con- 
clude my letter without giving you an account of the 
only duel in which my poor dear huſband, Mr, Solomon 
Muzzy, was engaged; if a man may be ſaid to be en- 
gaged who was icarce ever awake. 

Nir. Muzzy was very fat, and extremely lethargic, 
To be lure, he had courage ſufficient for a major-gene- 
ral; but he was not only unwieldy, but fo lethargically 
ſtupid, that he fell aſleep even in muſical aſſemblies, and 
tnored in the play-houte, as bad, poor man! as he ufed 
to ſnore in his bed. However, having received many 
taunts and reproaches from my grandfather (who was 
become by age very tart and pecviſh) he reivlved to 
challenge his own coulin-german by the mother's fide, 
brigadier Truncheon of Sohuv-{quare. It ſcems the per- 
fon challenged fixes upon the place and weapons. Tiun— 
chæon, adecp-ſighted man, choice Primroſe-hill tor the ficli 
of hattle, and {words for the weapons of defence. 1o 
avoid luſpicion, and to prevent a diſcovery, they were to 
walk together from Piccadilly, where we then lived, to the 
ſummit of Primroſe-hill. Truncheon's ſcheme tock effect. 
Mr, NIuzey was much tatigued and out of breath with 
th: walk. However, be drew his ſword; and, as he 
aſſured me himſelf, began to attack his couſin Trun- 
chcon with a valour which muſt have charmed my grand- 
father, had he been preſent, The brigadier went back; 
Mr. Muzzy puriued ; but not having his adverſary's 
alacrity, he ſtopped a lite to take breath. He ſtopped, 
alas! too long: his lethargy came on with more than 
orlinery violence: he firſt dozed, as he ſtood upon his 
legs, and then beginning to nod forwarde, dropped by 
degrees upon his face in a met profound fleep. Trun- 
cheon, bale man! took this opportunity to wound ray 
kuſbund as he iy ſnoring on the ground; and he 2 
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tue cunning to direct his ſtab in ſuch a manner, as to 
rinke it fuppoſed that Mr. Muzzy had fled, and in his 
fight had received a wound in the moſt ignominious part 
of his body. You will aſk what became of the ſeconds f 
They were both killed upon the ſpot ; but being only 
two ſervants, the one a butler, the other a cook, the 
vere buried the fame night; and by the power of a little 
money properly applied, no tarther enquiry was ever 
ma ſe about them. 

Mr. Muzzy, wounded as he was (che blood trickling 
from him in great abundance) might probably have flept 
upon that ſpot for many hours, kad' not he been awaken- 
ed by the cruel bites of a maſtiff. The dog began firſt 
to lick his blood, and then tearing his cloaths; fell upon 
the wounded part as if it had been carrion. My poor 
huſband was thoroughly awakened by the new hurt he 
dad received; and indeed it was impethble to have ſlept, 


while he was loſing whole collops of the fatteſt and moſt 


pulpy part of his fleſh: ſo that he was brought home 
to me, much more wounded, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the 
teeth of the maſtiff, than hy the {word of his couſin 
3 runcheon. 

This, fir, is the real fac, as it happened; although I 
well know that the Truncheon Hem. > take the liber- 
ty of telling a very different ſtory, much to the diſho- 
our of my huſband's memory. Permit me, Mr. Fitz- 
Alam, by your means, to do public juſtice to Mr. 
>Iuzzy*'s character, and at the ſame time to aſſure you 
that I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged and obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Mary MUZZY: 


THURSDAY, 
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No. LXIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 


| FEY the entertainment of thoſe of my readers why 


love variety, and to oblige thoſe of my corre. 
ipondents whole epiſtles to me are too ſhort to be pub. 
liſhed ingly, I have ſet apart this paper for nnſcellanc. 
ous productions. 


| To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 
F you are a ſtrong bodied man, be ſo kind as to open 


your arms to your fair readers, and lift them downs | 


lately from their high-heeled ſhoes. I am really in pain 
whei I ice a pretty woman tottering along, uncertain 
at every ſtep ſhe takes whether ſhe ſhall ſtand or fall. 
It the ladies intend by this faſhion to difplay the leg to 
greater advantage, to be ſure we are obliged to them: 
but I cannot help being of epinlon, that the ſhortnets ot 
the modern petticoat might fully anſwer this deſirable 
purpose. - 

Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, favour us with your thoughts 
upon this matter; and if you can reduce this enormity, 
ard tab the ladies down (Iwill not fay in their wedding 
only, but) in all their ſhoes, you will oblige every hut- 
band and father, whoſe wife and daughters may be lia- 
ble, from walking in ſtilts, to make talſe ſteps. 


I am; &c, 


*. 
SIR, 


A S almoſt every ſeſſion convinces us that it is not beneath 
che wildem of parliaracnt to ſpend much time and 
conſiieration in the enacting and amending laws for the 
pre.crvation of the game, and to determine who ſhould, 
and who {ould not be his own butcher or poulterer in 
the fields, it is much to be wondered at, that the fame 
vigilant case has not extended to the employments of lei- 
ſure and opulence in town; and to determine what eſtate 
er place ſhould qualify a man to play at cards or Ger 
ow 
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how much he muſt be poſſeſſed of to fit down to a game 
of all-fours : how much more to cut in at whiſt, or to 
make one at 2 par:y of bray : or how much more ſtill to 

unt at ſaro, or to fit down at a hazard-table : always 
reſcrving to privy-counſellors, and members of either 
houſe, an 8 privilege of ruining themſclves at 
any game they {hall think proper to play at. 

I dare ſay, Mr. Fitz- Adam, a bar: hint of this will 
be ſufficient to get it carried into a law; eſpecially it it 
be added, that till tucha law is made, my lord and the 
chairman are upon a level in their amuiements; except 
that his lordſhip is loſing his eſtate with great temper 
aud good- breeding at White's, and the chairman beg- 
gering his family with oaths and curſes in a night- 
cellar. 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant. 
W. X. 

StR, 

* OUR paper upon ſervants put me in mind of a paſ- 

ſage in the lite of the marquis (atterwards duke) 
of Ormonde, which I belicve will not be unentertaining 
to your readers. 

The marquis having been invited by a French noble- 
man to pals ſome days at his houle in St. Germain en 
laye, in compliance with an inconvenient Engliſh cuſtom, 
at his coming away, left with the maitre d'hotel ten 
piitoles, to be diſtributed amongit the ſervauts. It was 
all the money he had, nor did he know how to get credit 
for more when he reached Paris. As he was on the 
road ruminating on his melancholy circumſtance, and 
contriving how to raile a ſmall ſupply tor preſent uie, he 
was ſurprized at being told by his lervant that the no- 
bleman at whoſe houſe he had been entertained, was 
behind, driving furicuſly, as it he was deſirous ot overs 
taking them. a | 

The marquis, it ſeems, had ſcarce left St. Germain, 
when the diſtribution of the money he had given caul-d 
a great diſturbance amongſt the ſervants; who exalting 
their G6wn iervice and attendance, complained of the 
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maitre d'hotel's partiality. The nobleman hearing an 
unuſual noiſe in his family, and upon enquiry into the 
matter, finding what it was, took the ten piſtoles, and 
cauſing horſes to be put to his chariot, made all the haftz 
that was poſſible after the marquis of Ormonde. The 
marquis upon notice of his approach, ot off his hor!» 
as the other quitted his chariot, and advanced to (m- 
eat affection and reſpect ; but wiz 
ſtrangely ſurprized to find a coldneſs in the nobleman 
which torbad all embraces till he had received tatisfac- 
tion in a point which had given him great offence. He 
aſked the marquis if he had reaſon to complain of any 
diſreſpect or defect which he met with in the too meun, 


but very friendly entertainment, which his houſe afford. 


ed: and being aniwered by the marquis, that his treat- 
ment had been full of civility; that he had never paſſed 
ſo many days more agreeably in his life, and could not 
but wonder that the other ſhould ſuſpect the contrary : 
the nobleman then told him, That the Kaving ten pu- 
« toles to be diſtributed amongſt the ſervants, was treat- 
« ing his houſe as an inn, and was the greateſt affront 
* that could be offered to a man of quality: that he paid 
« his own ſervants well, and hired them to wait on ls 
« friends as well as himicli ; thut he conſidei ed him as a 
« ſtranger who might be unacquainted with the cuſton.s 
« of France, and err through ſome practice deemed Icis 
„ diſhonourable in his own country; o:he wile his re- 
« ſentiment ſhould have prevented any expo ulation : 
« but as the caſe ſtood, aiter having expiaind the natuic 
« of the affair, he mult either redes the miſtake by je- 
« ceiving back the ten piſtoles, or give him the wine! 
« ſatis fact ion of men of hondut tor an avowed uffront .” 
The marquis acknowledged his error, tock buck his me- 
ney, and returned to Paris with leſs anxiety about his 
22 | 


Your gee: s, Nr. Fitz-Adam, may learn from this 


tory, that all cur jaibions are not borrowed foi 
France. 
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Honoured Sir, 


THIS is to acquaint you that I am a gentleman's 
ſervant, and that I have read the letter upon ſervants, 
ſigned O. S. in the WoRLD of the 21ſt of February 
laſt : and though I admit the charge brought againſt us 
in that letter to be true, namely, that thoſe who have 
nothing to give may go whiſtle for a clean plate or a 
glaſs of wine; yet I do not agree that a poor poet (for L 
am {ure he muſt be a poet that wrote that letter; if he 
had been a gentleman, he would have done as gentlemen 
do; I tay, that I do not agree that a poor poet) has any 
right to abuſe thoſe that are his betters. A good ſer- 
vant, and one who knows his buſineſs, will endeavour 
all he can to keep low people from intruding at his ma- 
ſter's table: and yet ſo far are many of us from holding 
poets in contempt, that they are always welcome to din- 
ner in the hall with the beſt of us; and have free leave 
to read their verſes, or ſing their ſongs for the entertains 
ment of the company. | | 

If this ſame Mr. O. S. had been a philoſopher or 4 
man of deep learning, he might have had ſome fort of 
rcaſon te find fault; for it is not to be denicd that we 
are a little apt to overlook ſuch ſort of gentry ; but not 
ſo much becauſe they have nothing to give, as from an 
abſence of mind which we conſtantly obſerve in theſe phi 
loſophers and men of deep learning, who if they aſk tot 
bread, beer, or wine, are as well contented with oil, 
vinegar, or muſtard, or any thing elte that happens to be 
readieſt at hand. | 

I beg pardon for troubling youwith this letter, which 
is off to ſet theſe matters in a clear light, and to re- 
Queſt that you will publiſh no more papers about ſervants, 
but let things go on in the old way; and in fo doing ycu 
will oblige us all in general, and in particular, 

a Honoured Sir, 
Your dutiful ſervant 


to commaud, 
; „ I. K. 
Vol. II, H : A5 
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As I im deſirous ot being A peace-ma ker pon al} *. 


caſions, L all c ply With the req ueit of this corre. 
{pondent, and conclude my paper with a hint 16 all gen— 
tlemen in livery, that as pocts, philoſophers, and men 
of learning, will be ſometimes intruders at their maſters 
tables, let them conſider them as brethren, and trea: 
them with humanity. 


— — 
No. LXX. THURSDAY, MA 2. 
Tus Iatgeioy. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 
OUR correſpondent in your fixty-third paper has, 
I muſt ceniels, ſnheven no lels ingenuity than the 
duke de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated anſwer to 
Lewis the fourteenth, upon that king's aſking him at 
table,“ Mais à quoi ſert de lire? La lecture, (aid the 
duke, ) fait 2 l' eſprit ce que vos perdrix tont a mes joiies. 
But whatever new doctrines theſe gentlemen are pleatcd 
to broach, that books are the food of the mind, I muſk 
beg leave to ſay, that they have from time immemoria! 
been called phyſicꝭ not food: and for this I appel to the 
tamous inſcription on the Alexandrian library, which 1 
have placed at the head of my letter, © Pliylic for the 
Soul. 

For my own part, I can truly ſay that I have conſi- 
dered all books as phyſic from my carlieſt youth; and 10 
indeed have moſt of my ſchool- fellow and acquaintance, 
and nauſeated them accordingly : nor can any of us at 
this time endure the ſight or touch of them, not even 2 
preſent from the author, unleſs it be as thoroughly gilt 
as the moſt loathſome pill, or qualified and made palut- 
able by the ſyrup of a dedication. 

T hoſe who have endeavoured to conquer this diſguſt, 
have given the moſt forcible proots of the truth of my ar- 
zument; man; of them by venturing to preſeribe to hem - 
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ſelves, hay? ſo injudiciouſly taken their potions, that 
their minds have been thrown into various ill habits and 
diſorders. Some have fallen into fo lax a ſtate, that they 
could neither digeſt nor Keep any thing whatloever, 
Nay, I have been acquainted with ſuch as have taken the 
molt innocent aud ſalutary of theſe medicines, but by over- 
doting themſelves, and making no allowance for their own 
corr apt and 1crimonious humours, have fallen intothe met 
3 agiturions, diſcharging ſuch a quantity of undi- 

tech and virulent matter, that they have poiſoned the 
neighbourhood round. Some, only upon taking the 
quantity of a tew pages, have ſtared, raved, foamed at 
the mouth, and dilcovered all the {ymptoms of madnels ; 
while the very fame dolce has had tlie contrary effect upon 
others, operating only as an Opiate. 

The true and genuine food of the mind is News, 
That this is incontettable, appears from the number of 
Huls in this metrop: lis who ſuhſiſt entirely upon this 
diet, without the I. aſt addition of any other nourihment 
whatſoever. In all ages and countries the poets have 
conſtantly deſcribed the avidity with wiuch it is taken, 
by the fipurative expreſſions of eating or drinking. 
Shakefpcare ules 2 more general term 3 


With open mouth ſwallowing a tay lor's news. 


Another witty author calls news the manna of the day: : 
alluding to that tood with which the Liraclites were {up- 
pl: 1cd int 


a very little time became ſtale and corrupt: as indeed 


ee has in its wiſdom ordained that all kinds of 


tultcnance fall be in their nature corruptible, to remind 
man continually of the dependency ot his ſtate on earth. 
Whereas phyic (particularly of the modern chemical 
Preparation prelerves its ett icacy and virtues uncor-— 
rupted and unimpaired by time; a property it has in 
common with books ; which never ſuffer by age, pro- 
videa they are originally well computed, and of gud 
ingredients. The principal of theſe ingredients are ge- 


nerally thought to be wit; and I fancy, Mr. 1 itz-Adamy 
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by the quantity of it with which you now and then ſea- 
fon your ſpeculations, that you have adopted that opi. 
nion. But let me tell you, fir, that though my ſuppoſi- 
tion ſhould be true, you are in the wrong to rely upon 
it too much: for though this ſeaſoning thovld happen 
to preſcrve them for the admiration of tuture times, it is 
certainly your buſineſs to accommodate yourſelf to the 
taſte of the preſent. If therefore you would make ſure 
of cuſtomers, give us news; for which there is as con- 
ſtant a demand as for daily bread: and as for your wit, 
which 1s a luxury, -treat it as the Dutch do their ſpices ; 
burn half of it, and you may poſſibly render the remain- 
ing half of ſome value. But if you produce all you have 
for the market, you will ſoon find it become a mere drug, 
and bear no price. 
I am, 
Your friend and well-wiſher. 


A. B. 


J have publiſhed this letter juſt as I received it: and 
as a proof that my correſpondent is not ſingular in his 
opinion of wit, I muſt obſerve that the ſagacious author 
of the late excellent abridgement of the hiſtory of France 
expreſſes a doubt, that the preſent age may depreciate 
wit, as the laſt exploded learning. Prenons garde que 
« le 18 me ſiecle ne decriè Veſprit, comme le 19% ayoit 
« decrie l'erudition.“ "> 

The ſixteenth century produced the greateſt number 
of men of the moſt profaund erudition ; and notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe of the ſeventeenth deſpiſed them for their 
laborious application, it is evident that it was owing to 
thoſe labours that their ſucceſſors attained Knowledge 
with fo much eaſe, 

Towards the end of the laſt century, ſome poſſeſſed, 
and many affected, a pure taſte in literature, and ſet- 
ting up for a ſtandard towards the writings of the anci- 
ents, very liberally rewarded thoſe who imitated them the 
neareſt in chaſtity of compoſition. But no ſooner had 
Monſieur Galland tranſlated The Arabian Tales, than the 
whole French nation ran mad, and would never — 
rea 
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read any thing but wretched imitations of their moſt wild 
extravagancics; J for it ought to be obterved, that ſome 
of thoſe original {tories contain nictul morale and well. 
ar 4\v1 pictures from common lite: and it may be to 
thoſe itort CS, yorn ps, that weowe that tpecirs oi Writ=- 
ig which is at once ſo entertaining and inſtructive; and 
in which a very emment wit, to the honour of this na- 
tion, has ſhewn himſelf to incompar: ably ſuperior in 
drawing natural characters. But theie were not the 
parcs Which had the fortune to pleate : the enchantments, 
tue moniters and trausformations engaged all their at- 
tention; mumuch that the famous Count Hamilton, 
W&lt a Far in-lignation at this folly, wrote a tale 
Of woblders, with, . in to ridicule thete idle books by 
an ag gravated imitation : but vith an effect ſo directly 
conruy to his intention, that to this day France 1s 
contiuu: wily prolucing little pieces of that extravagant 
turn; while England, that land of liberty, equally | in- 
ite. ent to Works ol ih, an! encouraging the licenti- 
bufhe! $ of the old comedy, can reliſh nothing but Per- 
ſonal Cl naracter, or wanton romance. Hence ariles that 
bv arm of ex ll filled with abuſe or impurity, 
W nic! 1, V Th teu diſtinctions V preſent cerreſpo: 10 ut 
ny make with lation to food and phyſic, are the poilon 
of the mind. 

Phe belt antidote to this poifon, and the moſt ſalu- 
tary in cvery reſpect, is 
uch may properly be termed regimen; which, * 
taking of tne qualities both of Phyſic an 1d food, 
ence ele uiſes and ſuſtains the patient. Such have I Rag 
died to make theſe my papers; which arc thereto re nei- 
ther given daily for {ulte n. ince, nor occuſionally as me- 
deine, but reg ularly and wee kly as an alterative. 1 
Rave been ext! emely carctul in the compoſition, that 
there ſhall not * wanting a proper quantity of iweet, 
id, and ſalt; yet 10 juſt ly proportioned, as not to cloy, 
ur, or lacerate the weakeſt flomach. The ſuccels i 
tive mer with will be better proved by the atteſtat ions 
ot my paticute, than by any boaſts of my own, Out ct 
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many hundreds of theſe atteſtations, I ſhall content my- 
lelf at pretent with only publithing the following. 


Extract of a letter from Bath. 
SIR, 
CAN aſſure you with the grateſt truth that my three 
eldeſt daughters were for more than a whole winter 
moſt ſtrangely affected with a nakedneſs in the thou]. 
ders, infomuch that the thineſt and ſlighteſt cpvering 
whatſoever was almoſt inſupportable, eſpecially in pub- 
lic. The beſt advice in the place was procured, but 
the diſeaſe increaſed with ſo much violence, that many 
expreſſed their opinion that every part of the body was 
in danger of the infection. At laſt, when nothing elt. 
would do, they were prevailed vpon to enter into a re- 
gular courſe of your papers, and in a very few weeks, to 
the ſurprize of every body in the rooms, wert perfectly 
cured, I therefore beg of you, good fir, to let the 
bearer have thirty dozen of the papers, for which he 
will pay you. ä 
| I am, 
SIR, &c. 


The original letter, ſcaled with a coronet, may be 
ſcen at Mr. Doudiley's in Pall-mall, 
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Ne ſcutica dign reAtre flagello. Hoa, 
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FLATTER myſelf it muſt have been frequently 
I remarked, tnat I have Hitherto executed the office ] 
have undertaken without any of that harthneſs which 
may deſerve the name of ſatire, but on the contrary with 
that gentle and good-humoured ridicule which rather 
indicates the wiſhes of paternal tenderneis, than the 
Hates of magiſterial authority. My edicts carry no- 
thing with them penal, After I have ſpent five pages on! 
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of ix to ſhew that the ladies disfigure their perſons, and 
the gentlemen their parks and gardens, Þy too much 
art, I make no other concluſion, than by cyolly inform- 
ing them, that each would be more beautiful, it nature 
was leſs diſguiſed, 

A certain great traveller, happening to take Florence 
in one of his tours, was much careſſed and admired by 
the Great Duke. The variety of countries he had ſeen, 
and his vivacity in deſcribing the cuſtoms, manners, and 
characters of their inhabitants, rendered him highly 
entertaining. But it happened a little unfortunately 
that he had taken a fancy to adopt one of the faſhions of 
the eaſt, that of wearing whitkers, which he did in the 
fulleſt and largeſt extent of the mode. The Great Duke 
could by no means reliſh this taſhion ; and as conſtantly 
as he finiſhed his ſecond bottle, his diſguſt would break 
out, though never with greater harſhneſs than in the 
following words: „ Signor Giramondo I am not 
„ duke of 'Tuſcany while you wear thoſe whitkers.*" 
In like manner I ſay, I am not Adam Fitz-Adam while 
the ladies wear ſuch enormous hoops, ſuch thort petti- 
coats, and ſuch vaſt patches near the left eye ; or while 
gentlemen ruin their fortunes and conſtitutions by play, 
or deform the face of nature by the fopperies of art. 

The moderation ct the duke of Tuſcany, who with 
the help of a pair of ſciſſars, might ſo eaſily have remov- 
ed the obje& which at once offended and degraded him, 
is greatly to be preferred to the tyranny of Procrultes, 
whole delicate eye tor proportion was apt to take {ſuch 
offence at an overgrown perion, that he would order him 
to be ſhortened to the juſt ſtandard, by cutting off his 
tcet. But a tyranical ſyſtem cannot be latting: and 
violent meaſures mult deſtroy that harmony which I am 
deſirous ſhould lang ſubfilt between me and thole whom 
I have yndertaken to govern, even were it probable that 
I could carry juch meatures into execution. But ny- 
thing expoſes weakneſs ſo much as threats which wo 27%, 
not able to enforce. It is toll us in the Acts, « tlat 
e forty of the Jews bound themſelves under a curly, that 
* they would weather cat nor drink till they had kined 


„ Paul.“ 
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& Paul.“ We her no more of thoſe Jews, though the 
apoſtle ſurvived their menaces. I flatter myſelf ther I 
have no leis zeal for the aboliſhing iolly and falſe taſte ; 
yet I am fo far trom uttering any uch threats, that! 
very frankly confets I iatend to eat and drink as heartily 
as if there was no uch thing as toily remaining in the 
world. My enemies, indeed, have beta picalſed to throw 
out, that it is owing to my defire of continuing to 
cratity thoſe appetites, that I have not long ago intireiy 
tuporeſled all toily vwhativever. They make no fcrupl: 
of aſſerting, that ch re would not have been fo much as 
a patch, pompoon, or Chincie rail remaining amongit 
us, it I had not thought proper to borrow a piece of 


policy from the rat-catchers, who ſuffer a Imall part of 


the vermin to eſcape, that their trade may not be at an 
end. But I muit take the liberty of acquainting thete 
gentlemen, that they know as little of me, as ct human 
nature, the chace atter folly being like hunting a witch; 
if you run her down in one ſhape, the ſtarts up in an- 
other, fo that there is no manner of danger that the 
game will be deſtroved, And I moſt ſolemnly declare, 
that wherever J have leen a beautiful face, or a fine gar- 
den, very grofly cetormed by injudicious attempes at 
anewinent, 1 have laboured with the greateſt carncit- 


nels to ettett a refor mation. But where the conduct of 


my pupils, though tometimes faulty in itſelf, has been 
harmlcis in its conſequences, I have conſtantly forborn, 
and will as conſtanily forbear, an officious reprchen— 
lion of it, however diſagrecable ſuch forbearance may 
appear in the.eves of theſe gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan that IT have ſuppreſſed innumerable 
complaints from ſplenetic and ill-humoured co:refpun- 
dents: as a ipecunen of which complaints I ſhall 
lay betore my readers the beginnings ot ſome of their 
letters. 


SIR, 
AN greatly offended at the inconſiſtent behaviour of 
a lady of my acquaintince. You ſec her in a morn- 
mg at ot, James's church, and in the evening at the pity 
hour 
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kouſe in Drury-lane. One would think that either reli- 
gion ſhould drive plays out of her head, or plays reli- 
gion. Pray, Mr, Fitz-Adam, tell her how ablurd =— 


SIR, 
12 you with this letter to make my com- 

plaints of a very great evil, and to deſire your ani- 
madverſions upon it, I returned yeiterday from a 
month's viſit to a family in the country, where, in every 
particular but one, we paſſed our times as became rea- 
tonable beings. When the weather was good we walked 
abroad; when bad, we amuſed ourſelves within doors 
either with entertaining converſation, cr inſtructive 
books. But it was the cuſtom of the tainily (though in 
all other reſpects very worthy people) conttantly to play 
at cards for a whole hour before ſupper. Surely, Mr, 
Fitz-Adam, this method of killing time —— 


SIR 
JAM ſhocked at the indecency of the modern heads 
dreſs. Do the ladies intend to lay aſide all modelty, 
and go naked 


This is the manner in which undiſtinguiſhing zeal 
treats things that are in themſelves indifferent: for is it 
not matter of abſolute indifference whether a lady wears 
en her head a becoming ornament of clean lace, or her 
own hair? Or it there be any preference, would it not 
be ſhewn both from nature and expericnce to be on the 
ſide of the hair? 


Num tu, quz tenuit dives Achemengs, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiæ Mygdanias opes 
Purmutaze velis crine Liciniz * 

Horace, we ſee, prefers a beautiful head of hair to the 
riches of a king. But I cannot help giving it as my 
opinion, that Licinia's hair flowed in natural ringlets, 
without being tortured by irons, or confined by innu— 
merable pins. Yet though I have ſcen with paticnce the 
rap diminiſhing to the fize of a patch, I have not with 
tc lame unconceru obſerved the patch enlarging itlelt " 
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the ſize of a cap. It is with great ſorrow that J already 
tee it in poſſefſien of that be: atiful mals of blood which 
borders 5 upon the © "Co Sho b uld it increaie O11 the {ide GT 
that e: 1 Alſite fe atu IS what an eclip!; e have we to dread ' 
Bt furcly it is to be kop:d the ladies will not give up 
that place to a pluſter, which the brighteſt jewel I ths 
univerie would, want luſtre to ſupply 

I and that + am almoſt infentibly got upon the only 

ſubjet which is likely to move my indign; tion, and 
carry me bevend the bounds of that moderation which ! 
have boaſted of above. I fhall therefore conclude this 
paper with offering terms of compoſition to thoſe of my 
fair readers, who are wiling to treat with me. The 
firſt is, chat all thoſe young Jadics, who find it difficult 
to wean themſelves trom pat tches all at once, ſhall be 9 
lowed to wear them in what number, ſiye and figure © 
they pleaſe, on Rey parts of the hody as are, or ould 
be, moſt covered from fight. The tecond (and I ſhall 
ofter no more) is, that any lady, who happens to prete: 
the ſimplicity of ſuch ornaments to the glare of bes 
jewels, ſhall, upon difpoting of the jaid je“ wels for the 
benefit of the Foundling, or any other he F pital, be per- 
mitted to wear (hy Y way of publithins her good aeeds to 
the world) as many patches on her face as the has con- 
tributed hundreds of Founds to fo laudable a benctac- 
_ By purſuing this method, the public will be be- 

neſited, and patches, tho! gh no ornament, vill be an 
honour to the icz, 
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Ne cures en que Hultè miraris & optas. 
Meere & audire & rmmeliort credere non vis. Hors 


T 1s an obſervation of the duke de Rechefoucanlt, 
That there are many people in the world who 
c wouid never have been in love if they had ncver 
„head talk of it. As firange as this aflertion may 
a | 
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appear, there is nothing more certain, than that man- 
k md purſue with much greater ardor, wha; they are 
talked into an admiration of, than what they are prompt- 
ed to hy natural paſſions: nay, ſo great is the infatua- 
tion, tha: we frequently fee them rejlinquiihing real gra- 
tihcations, for the lake of following ideal notions, or 
the accidental mode of thinking of the pretent times. 

The ſtory of the princels Parizade, in the Arabian 
Tales, is a proper illuſtration of what I have here ads 
vanced. 1 ſhall give my readers a ſhort abttract of this 
ſtory, as it may furniſh matter for reflection, and a very 
uiciul moral, to ſuch of them as regulate their waole 
conduct, and even their defives by faſhion. 

This princeſs, the happieſt as well as moſt beautiful 
of her ſex, lived with her two beloved brothers in a 
tplendid palace, ſituated in the midit of a delightful 
park, and the moſt exquiſite gardens in the egit. It 
happencd one day, while the princes were hunting, that 
an old woman came to the gate, and deſied admittance 
to the oratory, that ſhe might ſay her prayers. /The 
princeſs no ſooner knew of her requeſt than ſhe granted 
it, giving orders to her attendants, that after the good 
woman's prayers were ended, they ſhould ſhew her all 
the apartments of the palace, and then bring her into 
the hall where ſhe herſelf was fitting. Every thing was 
performed as directed; and the princeſs, having reguled 
her gueſt with ſome frui's and {weet-meats, among 
many other queſtions, atked her what ſlic thought of the 
palace. | 

« Madam,” anſwered the old woman, “ your palace 
« js beautiful, regular, and maguilicently turnithed ; 
« its ſituation is delightful, and its gardens are b.yord 
« compare, But yet, if you will give me Icave to 
e ſpeak freely, there are three things wanting to mak 
tit perfect. c My good nher,“ ater, apts 


. 9 


the princels Parizade, „ what arc tliole three Cl gs 
I conjure you in God's name to tell me what they ate z 
« and it there be a pofſibility of obtaining them, neither 
« difficultics nor dangers ſhall ſtop me in the attempt.“ 
« Madam,” replicd the old woman, „ the fuk of tate 
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t three things is the Talking Bird, the ſecond is the 
& Singing Tree, and the third is the Yellow or Goldes 
„% Water.“ „ Ah, my good mother, cried the prin- 
ceſs, „ how much am I obliged to you for the know. 
© ledge of theſe things! They are no doubt the greate!! 
* curioſities in the world, and unleſs you can tell me 
& where they are to be found, I am the moſt unhappy 
c of women. The old woman ſatisfied the princeſs in 
that material point, and then took her leave. 

The ſtory goes on to inform us, that when the two 
princes returned from hunting, they found the princet: 
Parizade fo wrapt up in thought, that they imagined 
ſome great misfortune had befallen her, which when they 
had conjured her to acquaint them with, ſhe only litted 
up her eyes to look upon them, and then fixed them 
again upon the ground, telling them that nothing d11- 
turbed her. The entreatics of the two princes, how- 
ever, at laſt prevailed, and the princeſs addreſſed them 
in the following manner. 

& You have often told me, my dear brothers, and I 
& have always believed, that this houſe, which our ta- 
ce ther built, was complete in every thing; but I have 
« learnt this day that it wants three things; theſe are 
*« the Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Yel- 
«© low Water. An old woman has made this diſcovery 
© to me, and told me the place where they are to be 
« found, and the way thither. Perhaps you may look 
upon thete rarities as trifles; but think what you 
ce plcaſe, I am fully perſuaded that they are abſolutely 
« necellarv; and whether you value them or not, 1 
% cannot be eaſy without them.“ 

The fequel telis us, that atter the princeſs Parizade 
had expretled hertelf with this proper {ſpirit upon the 
occahon, the brothers, in pity to her wants, went in 
purſuit of thele neceſſaries, and that failing in the en 
terprize, they were one after another turned into itone. 

The application of this tale is ſo univerſal, that the 
enumerating particulars is almoſt an unneceſſary labour. 
The whole taſhionable world are ſo many Parizades ; 
and things not only utcleſs in their natures, but alto 
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ügly in themſclves, from having been once termed 
charming by ſome taſhionable leaders of modern taſte, 
are now become ſo neceſſary that nobody can do with- 
out them. 

But though this Rory happens to be told of a lady, 
the folly it particularizes is chiefly to be found in the 
other ſex : I mean, in reſpect to the pernicious conſe- 
quences attending vain and chimerical purſuits. 

If we enter into the ſtricteſt examination of theſe idle 
longings in the women, we ſhall find that they ſeldom 
amount to any thing more than a diſſipation of their 
pin-money, without any other ill conſequence than that 
of turning their thoughts from ſome real good, which 
they actually poſſeſs, to an imaginary expeRtations 
The paſſion for ſhells, old china, and the like, is con- 
feſledly trifling; but it is only blameable in proportion 
to the anxiety with which it is purſued : but what is 
this in comperiton of the deſolation of ambition, the 
waſte of magnificer.ce, and the ruin of play? 

Madame Nonteſpan's coach and ſix mice was not a 
more idle, though it was a Jeſs miſchievous tolly, than 
the armies of her lover, Lewis the fourteenth. The 
ambition ot that monarch to emulate the conquerors of 
antiquity ; of Czfar to rival Alexander; of Alexander 
to reiemble the hero of his darling poem, the Iliad 
the deſigns of Pyrrtus, and the project of Xerxes; 
what were they but counterparts to a paſſion for a 
Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Yeltow 
Water? : 

To deſcend a little into private life, how many de 
we lee daily talked into a rage for building, gardening, 
painting, and divers other expences, to the embarraſſ- 
ing a fortune which would more than ſufficiently ſupply 
the necefluries of life? Among the numbers who 170 
changed a ſober plan of living for one of riot and ex- 
cels, the greateſt part have been converted by the argu- 
ments in a drinking ſong. 

Thouſands have taken the ſame fruitleſs and expen- 
ſive journey, becauſe they have heard that it is very 
John Trott net to have viſited France, and that a per- 
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lon who has not been abroad has ſeen nothing. TI wis 
once told by a gentieman, who had undone himſelf by 
keeping runni! g- hories, that ne owed his ruin to « 
Bron impreſſion made upon him, when a buy, by has 
father's butler, who happened to declare in his hearing 
6 that it was a creditable thing to keep good the . 
et and that if he was 2 gentlemn: 1, he ou take great 
« pleaſure in being always well mounted.” 
. to app! y our fable to the molt recent inſtance of 
$ ſpecies of infatuation : How often have we leen an 
mo country gentlem an, way has lived a truly happy 
life, bleſſed in his family, amuſed with his farms and 
| gardens, entertained by his own beneficence, uſein!! 
. employed i in the allminiſtration of Juitice, or in rec. 
ciiiag the differences of his litigious neighbours ; hu! 


who being talked into an opinion of the great lervic 


[* a man might do his country, as well as honvur to him— 
| iclt, by gett ing into parliament „ has given up all bis 
if real en oym ents and uſeful Occupations for this Imagi— 
. muy phantom, which has only taught him by expe- 
| rience, what he might have learnt from exam; ple, th 


the family intereit, as it is called, is too fr tlie 05 


ſtraction of the family cltate. 
1 As to all thoſe gentlemen who. have gained their 


N elections, I moſt ſincerely wiſh them joy: and tor thole 
| „ho llave been difappointed, and who now may nave 
Ieilurs to turn their tho ught s lrom their country to 

| themicl ves, I beg leave. to rec om nend to them tlie pl. J- 


ure 7» Ane \ 1 may add, the Jut LES ot Jon tie lite : 11 
compariſon of which ail ot! er advantages are notii:. 
the Talking Bird, the Singing 'Iree, aa 
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No. LXXIII. THURSDAY, MAY 23. 


— Ie potens ſui 
Letuſque degit, cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe, vit: cras vel atri 
Nube polum Pater occurato, 
Vel ole puro: non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro eſt, emciet. Hon. 


T was they ſ1ring of Epaminondas, upon being 

3jked which of all his friends he eſteemed meſt, that 
„they ruſt all die before ſuch a queſtion could be an- 
« fwered.” But if Epaminondas had lived in this 
country, and in theſe times, he would have knoyn that 
toe greateſt heroes at their deaths, are trequently thote 
who have been the greateſt vill-ins in their lives. And 
yet molt men are apt to think like Epaminondas, and 
to pals their judgements upon a man's lite from what 
he has ſaid and acted in the lat ſcene of it; that {cn 
fon being thought the ſeaſon of ſincerity, becauſe difſt- 
mulation is to no purpoſe, ana becauſe the conicience 
finds eaſe in diſeloſing crimes which can no longer pro- 
ft us, and which threaten us with deſtruc̃t ion in the {tate 
to which we are haſtening, unleſs truly confeſſed and 
repented of in this. But of thoſe who die in their 


ot many debauched and diſſolute men who have met 
death with the utmoſt patience and reſignation; while 
the-piTns and moral chriſtian, whoſe lite has been ſpent 
in the conſtant excrciſe of religion and virtue, has be- 
held its approaches with confuſion; and from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of not having done exactly as he ought to 
have gone upon every occaſion, has died feartul and de- 
pending. 

From hence it will appear that thoſe who judge of 
men's lives by their hehzviour at their deaths, will be 
lometines miſtaken. The contempt of death may be 
owing in many to inſenſibility; in ſome to a brutal 
courage; in others to the dilike ot life; in a few to 

12 plüloſophy, 
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philoſophy, as well as in many to a well-grounded hops 
of a happy hereafter. The jeſt of Sir Thomas More 
upon the ſcaffold, who, after laying his head upon the 
block, bad the executioner ſtay till he had put aſide his 
beard, becauſe that had committed no trealon, was no 
more a proot of the goodneſs of his life (if there had 
been no other voucher) than that of the murderer at 
the gallows, who, entreated the hangman not to touch 
his neck with his fingers, becauſe he was tickliſli. 
The thief for the reputation of dying hard, as it is 
called, and the philoſopher, to ſupport the doctrine he 


has taught, that death is no evil, will ruſh into eter- 


nity with an affected 1 and offend Heaven rather 
than confeſs their apprehenſions of diſſolution. | 

Men are ſometimes hypocrites in their laſt moments 
through pride, as they have been all their lives through 
intereſt ; nor will it appear ſtrange that they are ſo : tor 
as every man is defirous (if it can be done without 
much trouble) of leaving « good name behind him, he 
is unwilling to confeſs at his death that he has been a 
rogue all his life, Upon principles like theſe have the 
worlt of criminals gone to the gallows with as much 
triumph and exultation, as the martyrs of old did to 
the ftake for the cauſe of Heaven and religion. 

For my own part (and I hope it will not be imputed 
to me as prelumption) I ſhould think of death with 
much greater terror than I do, if I conſidered it as the 
final end of being. The thought of annihilation to one 
whoſe life had not been marked with any of the capital 
vices, and whole frailties, he humbly hopes, are na 
more than thoſe which are incident to humanity 3 who 
has been unprofitable to his Maker becauſe he was hu- 
man, and to mankind beczuſe untriended by fortune; 
and whoſe connections in this life have been ſuch as to 
make him dcſirous of their eternal duration; I ſay, to 
one who thus thinks, aud who hopes he has thus lived, 
the thought of annihilation would make death maſt ter- 
rible. And yet in the circle of my own acquaintances 
J have found a man of a decent lite and converlation, 
who wiſhed well to every body, and who loved and 225 
joye 
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joved his friends, but who, through a tedious and pain- 
ful illneſs, had conceived ſicep to be fo great a ble 111 ing 
25 to make him wiſh for an cternity of it; and having 

tuen pains to believe that death was furh a ſleep, he 
talked of it with pleaſure, and within a very fe hours of 
his cxit, as a confirmation that he died in the op13ion he 
ind profeſſed, he wrote the following epitaph upon * 
jelf, and directed it to a friend with his own hand. 


Beneath this ſtone, to worms a prey, 
(H. m1: If 25 poor and viie as the v ) 
ErGEnto} hes, in hopes 7 F reſt, 

Who deem'd all farther hope a jeſt: 
Wis ne' r on 2 1s wings could rife 
10 bear'n-buflt dures above the ſcies; 
Conte from hence he fr rang to lie, 
Nor wih'd to live, ner fe it'd to die. 


I ſhall only obſerve upon the write er ot 0s epitzpl 
Cel 


nuitake. 

There is nothing more true in the general, than that 
thoſe peoplc are the molt averſe to death, who have had 
the leaſt enjovment of life; is on the contrary, thole win 
dave enjoyed lite malt, wth DOcen the leaft anxious abuyt 
dying. To uy of my readers ſuch an aflertion as this 
may a appear ſtraagt and vneccoumable ; but a very little 
enquiry will 1 * . convince them of the fact. 

Men who, through ncccfittous circumfiances, gloomy 
diſpoſitions, or fickly hzbits of body, have lived in per- 
petua! diſcoatent, are apt to flattcr themlulves that lite 
15 in arrears to them: that as their days have hitherto 
1a:ted wk enjovment, every th ung is to be made up 
10 them before ther come to die. They look up! N 
ziches, picafure, and health, to be bleſſings that never 
tire, and ccuſider the poſſeſtors of thein as living in a 
tate of un- nterrupted ha; ppinels, which they lo ny to 
etc, and canuoi bear the thoughts of dying! > before they 
have enjoyed, Thus are the mitcrable in love with lite, 
224 atraid of dcath, Rope ſtill Hatters them wit hap- 
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y days; and death, that would inevitably cut off 
nat hope, is beheld by them as the cruelleſt of all 
enemies. | | 

Let us caſt an eye now to thoſe in happier ſituations ; 
to thoſe who are contented with their lot, and who (it 
there are any ſuch) haye lived all their days in health, 
cheerfulneſs, and affluence. What can to-morrow bring 
to ſuch as theſe that they have not known before, unle{s 
it be migfortune? It is from this conſideration that 
ſuch perſcas are mare reſigned to dying. We part more 
caſily with what we poſſets, than with our expectations 
of what we with for ; the reaſon of it is, that what we 
expect 15 always greater than what we enjoy. And 
hence it is that the enjoyment of life makes us leſs de- 
firous of its continuance, than if it had hitherto given 
us nothing, and fed us only with expectation. 

I have waved in this place all conſideration of a ſu- 
ture exiſtence, and haye conſidered the happy and un— 
happy only in regard to this life. If we take religion 
and a future ſtate into the queſtion, the happy here will 
have a thouſand times ſtronger reaſons for being retign- 
ed to death than the unhappy. Pain, ſickneſs, and mit- 
fortune, as they do not wean us from a love of lite, fo 
neither do they beget in us a proper frame and temper 
to prepare for death. It is the enjoyment of life that 
calls forth our gratitude to Him who gave it; that 
opens the heart to acts of kindneſs and henevolence ; 
and by giving us a taſte here of the happineſs of Hea- 
ven, excites in us a dehre of ſecuring it through eter- 
nity z and by thus ſecuring it, makes us eager to em- 
brace it; enabling us to reſign with joy the happiness 
which is uncertain and temporal, for that which is with- 
out change and without 9 þ 

I thall conclude this eſſay with obſerving, that thoſe 
who make religion to conſiſt in the contempt of this 
world and its enjoyments, are under a very tatal and 


dangerous miſtake. As lit is the gift of Heaven, it is 


religion to enjoy it. He therefore who can be happy in 
himſelf, and who contributes all that is in his power to— 
wards the happinels of chers { and none but the vir- 
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tyous can ſo be and io ds) aniwers moſt effect ually the 
ends of his creation, is an honour to lus nature, and a 
pattern to mankind. 
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No. LXXIV. 


THURSDAY, MAY zo. 
Dicetur merita Nox quoque mtni2, Hoa. 


HAVE lately got a ſet of new correſpondents ; and 

have had the tavour of letters from various perſons, 
with whom I have not the honour to be in the hatt ac- 
quainted. They ſcem, indecd, to be of another order 
of beings, as they ſeldom make their appearance- til) 
the ordinary race of metals are aſleep in their beds, 
It is 2foniſhing to think how much bulinets theſe pcople 
carry on in this populous city, at that ſcaſon which na- 
ture has allotted for reſt: tor it muſt be owned of thete 
children of the night, that they are as diligent in their 
&reral callings as thoſe of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers I fhall lay before 
then the contents of ſome ot tlicle extraordinary dit- 
patches: and as I lock upon the watchmen, by virtue 
ot their office, to have the right of precedency among 
thele ſors of darkneſs, I ſhall give them the preference 
in the paper, 

Ou: ot theſe gentlemen, who calls himſelf king of 
tue night, complains of the great mcrcale of riots and 
diſturbances which happen nightly in the ſtreets of this 
metropolis. He comments his Nwucky for the paternal 
care he has fſhewn his people by recomniending it to his 
pari.ament to provide means of putting a ſtop to theſe 
diwrders; and declares he will uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to aſſiſt him in io good a work. 

Another of this venerable fraternity, who it ſeems has 
been lately diiciplined ty a ſet of bucks, acquaints me 
with the antiquicy and dignity of his office, and of the 
high eitcem in which toe who watch tor the public 
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ſatety have always been held by the people. He com- 
plains of the inſult which, in his perſon, has been of- 
tered to the dignity of magiſtracy, and the ſacredneis of 
office; and concludes, that as he has ſerved his country 
faitatully in this public capacity many years, he in- 
tends, after the example of other great men, to return 
to his private calling of a cobler. A link-boy, indeed, 
ho begs my honour would prefer him to the pot of a 


watchman, does not feem to have fo high a notion of 


the dignity or uſefulneſs of that ancient order: for he 
fays, it he ſhould be lo happy as to obtain his defire, he 
mall have nothing to do but to ſleep at his ſtand ; where- 
as in his prelent calling he is obliged to be upon the 
watch ail night long. 

Whether the author of the following advertiſement is 
in jeſt or earneſt, I am unable to determine: however, 
at his requeſt I have inſerted it. 

« Whereas W. Y. who lately kept the Round-houſe 
« jn the pariſh of , well known to ſeveral of the 
« quality, gentry, and others, is lately removed to the 
« Knave of Clubs in the ſame ſtreet ; this is to entreat 
« all ſuch gentlemen and ladies as uſed to honour kin 
« with their company, to continue their favours ; and 
ce to aſſure them of the ſame civility and good uſage as 
« formerly. 

«© N. B. There are private rœoms for thole who play 
en deep. 

Innumerable are the letters, cards, and meſſage; 
which I have received from places of the moſt polite re- 
ſoit. In particular I muſt confeſs my obligations to a 
venerable matron in Covent-garden, who invites me to 
ſpend an evening at her houle, where the aſſures me none 
but people of the beſt faſhion are admitted. She ſpeaks 
much in my praiſe for my endeavours to promote virtue : 
and is extremely ſevere upon the low and dirty hoults of 
intrigue which have brougit that part of the town into 
ſo much ditrepute. She adds very obligingly, in a 
poſtſcript, that ſhe has a very fine creature of ſixteen, 
who has never ſeen company, and whom ſhe reſerves 


purpoſely tor Mr, Fitz- Adam. 
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Jeannot omit to mention the honour Nſr, “ has 
done me by inviting me to the next 1 and of- 
fering me a domino for that purpoſe. But as I can fee 
no reaſon why people, whote intentions are honeit, ſhould 
be aſhamed to thew their faces, I have declined his invi- 
tation. His argument for the morality of theſe mid- 
night mextings, viz. „that by reducing all mankind to 
« a level, they teach the great an uletul leſſon againſt 
« pride, is, I own, ingenious ; though I am apt to 
think, as men's manners are generally borrowed trom 
their outward circumſtances, a lady of quality, hen 
ſhe finds herſelf degraded to the rank of a milk-maid, 
may be tempted to familiarities, which ſhe never would 
have Caffered in her exalted ſphere. 

But the moſt extraordinary of all the invitations I 
have been favoured with, is from a ſociety in St, 
Giles's. This letter is written in a fair hand by the ſe- 
cretary, who tells me he has the misfortune to be ſtone 
blind: but 1 muſt not wonder at that, he ſays, for the 
moſt active young iellow among them is a poor old 
cripple, who plies all day long in the Mews. He al- 
tures me, that notwithſtanding their miſerable looks by 
ay, I ſhall find them at night a ſet of the merrieſt fel- 
lows in the world; and as to drinking, wenching, 
gaming, and the like faſhionable amuſcments, no gen- 
tlemen can go beyond them. 

I have letters by me from people of all ranks and 
conditions, giving an account of the different employ - 
ments and diverſions of the night: ſo that, was it not 
for fear of diſturbing the peace of reputable familics, I 
could make as many pleaſant difcoverics as the ingenious 
author of the Devil upon Two Sticks. 

I have the morning adventures ot à noted buck, and the 
midnight rembles of a female rake. A lady, who writes 
20 me from Bridges-ftreet, complains of the infuffcrable 
inſolence of watchmen and conſtables ; inſomuch that the 
can hardly walk along the ttreets about her lawful gc- 
cations without being ſtopped and queſtioned by that. 
Jacks in an office. | 
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There is ſomethiug fo reaſonable in Lady Betty 
NIoonlighit's propoſal, that I cannot refuſe giving it to 
my readers, Her ladyſhip complains that her firſt ficep 
is conſtantly broke by the noiſe of cars, drays, and 
hackney-conchss 3, or by tlie vociferous cries ot 1ſmall- 
coal, brick-duſt, kitchen-ſtutt, &c. She thinks it very 
hard that people of quality ſhoult be diſturbed at ſuch 
un{ealonable hours; and therefore hopes that the par- 
liament will take it into contideration. She propoſes, 
that as they have already altered the year, an act may 
be paſſed next ſeſſion to turn niglit into day; which ſhe 
oblerves wili be more agreeable to their own times of 
doing butineſs. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper more 
particularly to the taſte of thote who frequent the polite 
circles in this town, I ſihall now conſider my grave 
readers, and preſent them with the following compoli- 
tion on the fame ſubj ect. . 


ODE © NIGH TI. 


The buſy cares of day are done; 
In yonder weſtern cloud the iun 
Now (ets, in other worl!s tor. 
And glad with light the nethe1 Lies. 
With ling”ring pace the parting day retire 
And lowly leaves the mountain tops, — gilded 
ſpires. 


Yon azure cloud, enrob'd with white, 
Still thovts a gleam of tainter light 
At length delcends a browner ſhade 
At length the glim' ring objedts fade 
Till all ubmit to Night's impartial reign, 
And undiſtmnguimh'd darknets covers all the plain, 


No more the ivy-crowned oak 

Reſounds beneath the woudman's ſtroke, . 
Now ſilence hols her ſolenm ſway ; 
Mute is each buſh, and every Ipray 
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Nought but the found of murm'ring rills is heard, 
Or from the mould'ring tow'r, Nigut's ſolitary bud. 


Hail, ſacred hour of peaceful reſt! 
Ot pow'r to charm the troubled breaſt! 
By thee. the captive flave obtains 
Short reſpite from his galling pains; 
Nor ſighs for liberty, nor native ſoil; 
But for a while forgets his chains, and ſultry toil. 


No horrors haſt thou in thy train, 
No ſcorpion laſh, no clanking chain, 
When the pale murd'rer round him {pics 
A non ad griſley forms ariſe, 
When fhricks and groans arouſe his palſy'd fear, 
*T'is guilt alarms his foul, and conſcience wounds 
his car. 


The village ſwain whom Phillis charms, 
Whoſe breaſt the tender paſſion warms 
Wiſhes tor thy all-ſhadowing veil, | 
Jo tell the fair his love-fick tale: 
Nor leſs impatient of the tedious day, 
She lungs to hear his tale, and ſigh her ſoul away. 


Oft by the covert of thy ſhade 
Leander woo'd the Thracian maid ; 
Through foaming ſeas his paſſion bore, 
Nor fear'd the ocean's thund'ring rour. 
The conſcious virgin from the ſea-girt tow'r 
Hang out the faithful torch to guide him to her 
bow'r, * 


— — — 


Oit at thy ſilent hour the ſage 
Pores on the fair inſtructive page 
Or, wrapt in muſings deep, his ſoul 
Mounts active to the ſtarry pole: 
Th re plcas'd to range the realms of endleſs night, 
Numbers the ſtars, or marks the cumets devious 
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T hine is the hour of convetſe ſweet, 
When ſprightly wit and reaſon meet: 
Wit, the fair bloſſom of the mind, 
But fairer ſtill with reaſon join'd. 
Such is the feaſt thy ſocial hours afford, 
When eloquence and Granville join the friend 
board. 


Granville, whoſe poliſh'd mind is fraught 
With all that Rome or Greece cer taught; 
Who pleaſes and inſtructs the ear, 
When he aſſumes the critic's chair, 

Or from the Stagyrite or Plato draws 

The arts of civil life, the ſpirit of the laws, 


Oh let me often thus employ 

The hour of mirth and ſocial joy! 

And glean trom Granville's learned ſtore 

Fair ſcience and true wiſdom's lore. 

Then will I ſtill implore thy longer tay, 
Nor change thy teitive hours for ſunſhine and the 
day. 

— 
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HAVE hinted more than once in the courſe of theſe 


papers, that the pretent age, notwithſtanding the 
vices and tollies with which it abounds, has the happi- 
nels of ſtan ling as high in my opinion as any age what - 
ſocver. But it has been always the faſhion to believe, that 
from the beginning of the world to the preſent day, men 
have been increaſing in wickedneſs: and though we have 
the Bihle to turn to, which gives us the hiſtory of man- 
kind before the flood; and of the Jews after it, we have 
ite! the humility to retain this opinion, and to lament 
: he amazing degeneracy of the preſent times. But the 
exe ot 4 phloſopher can penetrate into this falſc humi- 
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ty, and difcover it to be mere pecviſhneſs and diſcon— 
tent. The truth is, that the pretent tunes, like ou 
wives and our other poſfeſſions, ure our own, and there- 
ture we have no reliſh of thee. 

Many of my readers may poſſibly object to theſe en- 
comiums on the times, imagining they may tend to 
make men ſatisfied with what they are, inſtead of incit- 
ing them to become what they ought to be, But it waz 
always my opinion (and I believe it to be univertally 
true) that men are more likely to be praiſed into vir. 
tue, than to be railked out ot vice. It is a maxim in 
every body's mouth, that reputation once loſt 3s never 
to be recovered. He therefore to whom you give an ill 
name, will have little or no encouragement to endea- 
vour at a good one, as knos ing that if + character of 
intamy is once fixed, no change of behaviour can have 
power to redeem it. On the contrary, the man ta 
whom you give A good name, thougl he ſhould hays 
merited a bad one, wil} find in his commerce with the 
world the advantages of ſuch a name, and from convic- 
tion of thoſe advantages be fo ſolicitous to delerve it, 
as to become in reality the good man you have called 
tim. People may realon away the merit of fuck a per- 
ton's behaviour if they pleaſe, by aicribing it folcly to 
ſelf-love; they may add too, it they chute, (and they 
have my hearty leave) that all virtue what tocver has its 
ſource in that paſhon : it this be trac, though the reveal. 
ers of ſuch truths cannot be complimented on their in 
tention to promote virtuc) can their be n itronger urgu- 
ment for goodneſs, than that it is neceſſ y to our hay. 
pineſs? It is ſaid of that fagacious infect, the bee, tht 
he extracts honey from poiton: and a mind, right; 
turned, may draw inſtuction even from theft gentle 
men. But to return to my tubject, 

It people, when they are railing againſt the preſent 
times, inftead of aſſerting in the gro!s thut they ar; 
more wicked than the paſt, would content themtely. « 
with pointing out what are really the vices that have 
gathered head amongſt us; if, tor inſtance, they were 
to lay, that luxury and gaming are at prelvi.t it a muh. 
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higher pitch than formerly, I ſhould be far from contra. 
dicting them. Theſe are indeed the vices of the times; 
but for the firt of them, I am atraid we muſt content 
ourſelves with complaints, inſtead of offering at a reme- 
dy: tor as luxury is always owing to too much wealth, 
Providence in its wildom has ſo ordered it, that in du: 
courſe of time it will deſtroy itſelf, The cure therefore 
of luxury is poverty; a remedy, which, though we do 
not care to preſcribe to ourtelves, we are preparing at 
creat pains and expence for thoſe that are to come after 
us. Of gaming I thall only obſerve, that, like luxury, 
it will in time work out its own cure; and at the rate 
it goes on at preſent, one ſhould imagine it cannot last 
long. 

I know but of one evil more that ſeems to have ga- 
thered any degree of ſtrength in theſe times, and that 
15 corruption: tor, as to extràavagance and a love of 
pleaſure, I include them in the article of luxury. And 
perhaps the evil of corruption, as it is now practiſed, 
may admit of palliation: for though it has been aſſert- 
ed by certain writers upon ethics, that it is unlawful 
to do evil, that good may enſue, yet ſomething may be 
aid in favour of a candidate for a feat in parliament, 
who if he ſhoyld be tempted to commit the ſmall evil of 
bribing a borough or a tew particulars in a county, it 
is, no dcubt, in order to effect ſo great a good as the 
pretervation of the liberty, the property, the happinels, 
tlie virtue, and the rcligion of a whole nation. 

As to all other vices, I believe they will be found to 
exiſt amongſt us pretty much in the fame degree as 
heretofore, forms only changing. Our grandfathers 
uled to get drunk with ſtrong beer and port; we gct 
drunk with claret and champaign. They would lie 
abominably to conceal their wenching; we lie as abo- 
miuably in boaſting of ours. They ſtole {lily in at the 
back-door of a bagnio; we march in boldly at the fore- 
door, and immediately ſteal out fl:ly at the back-door. 
Our mothers were prudes; their daughters coquets. 
The firſt dreſſed like modeſt women, and perhaps were 
wantons ; the laſt drefs like women of the town, and 
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perhaps are virtuous. Thoſe treated without hanging 
out a ſign; theſe hang out a ſign without jiutending to 
treat. To be ftill more particular; the abuſe of 
power, the views of patriots, the flattery of dependents, 
and the promites of great men, are I belicye pretty 
much the fame now as in former ages. Vices that we 
have no reliſh for, we part with for thoſe we like; giv- 
ing up avarice for prodigality, hypocrity for protiigacy, 
and lewdneſs tor play. 

But as I have inſtanced in this eſſuy the particular 
vices of the times, it would he doing them injuitice 1t I 
neglected to obſerve, that humani y, charity, and the 
cirilities of life, never abounded ſo much as now. 1 
mult allo repeat, what has alrcady been taken notice of 
in theſe papers, that our virtues receive a luſtre, and 
ur Vices a iottening, by manners and decorum. 

There is a folly inde-d (tor I will not call it a vice) 
with which the ladies of this age are particulicly charg- 
ec: it is, that not only their airs aud their diets, but 
even their faces are French. I wiſh with ail my heart 
that I could preſerve my integrity, and vinticute my 
fair country-women from this imputation; but I am 
forry to ſay it, what by travelling abroad, and by 
French milliners, mantua-makers and hair-cutters at 
home, our politeſt aſſeniblies ſcem to be filled with 
toreigners. But how will it aitoniſh many ot iny read- 
ers to be told, that while they are extolling the days of 
good queen Bris, they are complimenting that very 
reign in which theſe faſnions were originally introduc. 
ed! But becauſe in a matter of ſo much conequtnce no 
man's bare word ſnhould be taken, I ſhall make good my at- 
ſertion by publiſhing an authentic letter, written by that 
ſubtil miniſter Sir William Cecil (atterwards Lord Bur— 
leigh) to Sir Henry Norris, queen Elizabeth's ambai- 
ſador at the court of France, This letter was crigt- 
nally printed iu the year ſixteen hundred and fixty- three, 
among a collection of ſtate letters called Scrinia Ceci- 
liana, or Myſteries of Government, and is as iviiuws, 
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« Ste, | es 
cc HE queen's majeſty would fain have a taylo; 
cc that had fill to make her apparel both att: 


« the French and Ftalian manner: and ſhe thinketl. 
& that you might ute ſome means to obtain ſome on: 
& tuch there as ftrveth the queen, without mentionin, 
« any manner of requeſt in the queen's majeſty's name, 
«& Firit to caule my lady your wife to uje tome ſuch 
& means to get one, as thereof knowledge might not 
& come to the queen mother's ears, of whom the queen": 
& majeity thinketh thus; that it the did underſtand 
ce that it were a matter wherein her majeſty might be 
&« pleaturcd, ſhe would offer to fend one to the queen's 
« majeſty: neverthelets if it cannot be ſo obtained by 
ce this indirect means, then her majeſty would have you 
te deviſe ſome other good means to obtain one that 
« were jkiltu}, 
„ Yours in ell truth, 
cc W. Cecil.” 


I ſhall only oblerve upon this letter (which I confet; 
to be a nuſter-picce for ſubtilty and contrivance) tha! 
if by the introduction and increaſe of French fathions, 
our religion and governinent are allo in tyne to b. 
French (which many wortky patriots and elderly gen- 
tlewomen arg in dreadful appreheniion of) we ought ng 
doubt to throw off all regard to the memory of queen 
Elizabeth, and to lament that her miniſter was not im— 
preached of high-treaſon, for adviſing and encouraging 
Jo pernicious an attempt againſt that magna charta ©; 
dreſs, the old Engl:th Ruff and F ardingale. 
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No. LXXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE xz. 


Diruit, ædiſicat, mutat quadrata rotundis. Won, 


T this ſeaſon of the year, when every man is rife 

ing his ſhare of duſt on the public roads, in order 

to teaſt his lungs with freſh air, and his eyes with no— 

velty, I am Jed to confider a modern character, ſcarce 

ever touched upon before, and which hitherto has ob- 

tained no other name from the public than the general 
one of an improver. 

In former times, when the garden was made for fruit, 
the water for fiih, and the park for veniſon, the fervants 
preſided in their ſeveral departments, and the lord of 
the manor and his gueſts had nothing to do but to fit 
down and cram themliclves with the products of each, 
But iince the genius of taite has thought fit to make 
this iſland his principal reſidence, and has taught us to 
enjoy the gifts of nature in a leis ſenſual manner, the 
maiter of the place thinks it incumbent on him to 
change the old ſyſtem, to take all under his own care, 
and to ſee that every thing be of his own doing. Alter- 
ation therelore mult of neceiſity be the fizit great prin- 
ciple of an improver. When he ſhews you a plantation, 
it is conſtantly pretaced with ““ Here Roud a wall.” If 
he directs vour eye over an extent of lawn, “ There, 
lays he, “ we were crowded up with trees. The 
lake, you are told, was the ſpot where ſtuc4 the old 
{tables or the kitchen-garden; and the mount was for- 
merly a norle- pond. When you have heard this, you 
are next of all to know how every thing is to 4 be al- 
tered ſtill farther :** for as the improver himſelf never 
enjoys the preſent ſtate of things, he labours to diſturb 
the latisfaction you expreſs, by telling you that on the 
mount is to be a building; that the water is to be al- 
tered in ſhape, ſize, and level, and maſt have a caſcade 
an a bridge; that the largeſt trees in the plantation 
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muſt be cut down, to give air and ſunſhine to ſhrub; 
and flowers—In ſhort, the deſcription of what “is tg 
„% be, continues through the whole evening of your 
arrival; and when he has talked you to fleep, and it is 
evident that you can hear no longer, he compaſhonately 
difmiſl:s you to reſt, knowing that late hours are income 
patible with his deſigns upon you in the morning. In- 
ꝛocent of theſe deſigns, you enjoy the quiet of your 
chamber, comforting yourtelt that you mult have teen 
and heard all, and that © the bitterneſs of improvement 
& js over,” Or if you are ſuſpicious of any remaining 
fatigue, and are therefore prepared with the proper re- 
monſtrances and evahons, they will avail you nothing 
againit an old practiſed improver: for the inſtant you 
have breakfaſted, he propoſes your taking a turn or two 
in the bowling-green for a little freſh air; to which 
vou readily aſſent 3 and without imagining there can be 
any occaſion for ſtepping out of your ſlippers, you ad- 
vance with him to the end of the green, where a doo 
in a ſunk tence unexpectedly opens to the park. And 
here; as he affures you the graſs is ſhort, you are led 
through all the pleaſures of unconnccted variety, with 
this recommendation, that it is but a little way from 
the Palladian portico to the Gothic tower; from the 
Lapland to the Chineſe houſe; or from the temple of 
Venus to the hermitage, By this time you are inſenſi- 
hly enticed to à great diſtance from the houſe ; when on 
a tudden he ſhews you over the park-wall a number of 
labuurcrs - mending the Righ. way; and, ſince you are 
got 0 tar, wiſhes you to go a little farther, that he 
may take this opportunity to give a few neccſlary in- 
ſtructions, and that the road may be mended with the 
advantage of your opinion and concurrence, In vain 
do you pull out your watch; in vain remonſtrate to 
him how late it is, or how rude it will be to make the 
ladies wait dinner: in vain do you try to move him by 
{troaking your chin, and ſhewing him a moſt perſuaſive 
length ot beard, or implore his compaſſion on your 
Morocco flippers, pleading that if you had expected ſo 
long a walk, you would have put op your ſtrong ſhors— 
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He knows that if you had apprehended a walk of half 
the diſtance, he never could have moved you trom your 
ealy chair; and being thoroughly ſenſible that it will 
not be in his power to get you ſo far again, is reſolved 
to make his advantage of the preſent opportunity; 19 
leads you to every ditch that is emptying, or brick- 
kiln that is recking for him; to his barn that is to be 
to be turned into a church, or to his farm that is to be 
made a ruin for the ſake of his proſpe&;.till at length 
he brings you fo late home, that you are obliged to fit 
down undreſſed to a ſpoiled dinner with a family out 
of humour. 

I remember the good time, when the price of 3 
haunch of veniſon with a country friend was only halt 
an hour's walk upon a hot terrals; a delcent to the 
two ſquare fiſh-ponds overgrown with a frog-ſpawn: 2 

cep into the lady, a yiſit to the pigeou-houtſe, 
How reaſonable was this, when compared with the at- 
tention now expected from you to the number of tem- 
ples, pagodas, pyramids, grottos, bridges, hermitages, 
towers, cayes, hot houſes, &c. &c. for which the day 
is too ſhort, and which brings you to a meal tatigued 
and overcome with heat, denied the uſual retreſhment of 
Clean linen, and robbed of your appetite! 

Having now ſufficiently warned the viſitor of what he 
is to guard againſt, it is but juſt I ſhould give ſome few 
hints for the ſervice of the improver, whom I muſt al- 
ways conſider (a little vanity exceptzd) as acting upon 
principles of benevolence, and from a dehre of giving 
1 1 It is this principle that blinds and muſleads 

is judgement, by ſuggeſting ro him that he ſhall find 
rrom the viſitor and others, who come to ſee his works, 
returns of equal civility and good-humour, But it will 
be expedient for him to rele that theſe gentlemen do 
not —— bring with them that defire to be plraſed, 
which, by his own diſpoſition, he is tog apt to ſuppoſe, 
and which one would think, ſhould be eſſential to every 
part of plcaſurg : for excluſive of that natural inclination 
to cenſure, which 1s generally attends all exerciſe of the 
judgement) on theſe oecaſions, every occurrence of the day 


will 
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will probably adminiſter to the ſpleen of the critic: 
Ti the weather be too hot, or too cold for him; it 
it be windy or ſhowery; it he has ſlept ill the night 
before; if he is hungry or ſick; it he is tired or ſore; 
it he has loſt a bett upon the road ; if he has quarrel- 
led with his friend; 15 he has been rebuked by his 
wiſe; or in ſhort, it any thing has offended him, he is 
ſure to take his revenge in full, by finding fault with 
every thing that was d ichgned tor his entertainment. In 
this d upoſſt on of mind, there is nothin ng lafe but the th; ny 
gravel Walk, with the few pla in and neceſſary reſting 
places, which leds to the undiignited farm, or the = 
vigable river. Ile will be {ure to allow you no poſtu- 
I:-tuz. He abſolutely denies the exiſtence of hermits, 
mandarins, and the whole heathen iyſtem of divinities. 
IIe diſputes the antiquity of your ruin and the genuine- 
neſs of your hermitage: noy, he will deicend to cavil at 
the bJI with which the hennit is {uppoſed to ring him- 
{elf to prayers. He is lo cruel as to controvert your lup- 
peſit ion t! nat the new-made water is a river, though he 
knows it muſt } 12 cot: you an immenſe ſum, ard that it 
covers the richett meadow-ground you are maſter of. 
Ee leads No company to cvery funk fence which you 
chule ſhould be unobterved. It he luſpects a building 
to be nc cy fronted, he finds out a private way to the de. 
caycd ſide of it; happy it he can diſcover it t have been 
a ſt ible or a pig -ſtye. His report of your place, after 
he has leit it, is exactly of a piece with his behaviour 
vale there. He either deſcribes it as a bog that will not 
bear a horte, or as a ſand that cannot produce 4 blade of 
grails: If he finds in re: ity neither bog nur barren ſand, 
his wiſhes ſupply his belief, and he labours to perſuade 
humic]! and others chat one of theſe detects is the charac- 
teriſtic of your. 10:1, but that you hate to be-told of it, 
deny it. 
One cannot but admire his ingenuity in particular caſes, 
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whore It has been judged impollible to hnd a fault. It 


vou leu him to a kndwl of uncommon verdure, varied 
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of a large city, he ſhrugs up his ſhoulders and tells you 
it wants water. If your principal object be a lake, he 
will ſtrain a point to report it green and ſtagnated; or 
elſe take the advantage of a thunder-ſtorm to pronounce 
it white or yellow. If you have a ſtream, he laments the 
frequency of floods; if a tide-ziver, the ſmell of mud at 
low-water. He detects your painted caſcade, miſcon- 
ſtrues your inſcriptions, and puns upon your mottos. 
Within doors he doubts if your pictures are originals, and 
expreſſes his apprehenſions that your ſtatues will bring 


the houſe down. 

As I wiſh moſt ſincerely to reconcile theſe gentlemen 
to each other, I ſhall recommend to the :mprover the ex- 
ample of a particular friend of mine. It is ſaid in 
Milton, that before the angel diſcloſed to Adam thy 
proſpect from the hill in Paradiſe, he 


-——purged with euphraſy and rue 
His viſual nerve, for he hid much to ſee: 


ſo this gentleman (borrowing the hint from Milton, bn! 
preferring a modern opthalmic) upon the arrival of his 
viſitor, takes care to purge their viſual nerves with a 
ſufficient quantity of champaign; after which, he aſſures 
me, they never {cs a tavit in his improvements. 


— — 
No. LXXVII. THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 


. To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
StR, 
I AM the daughter (I will not ſay of a gentleman, 
but) of one, who by a conftant attention to gain, 
and many lucky circumſtances in lite, from a very mean 
condition, arrived at the higheſt character of gentility 
amongſt his neighbours in a part of this iſland, where 
farmers are almoſt the only, and without diſpute the 
proudeſt gentry. Being tolerably handſome, and a fa- 
yourite child, I was ſent very early to a country board- 


ws 
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ing-ichool 3 and was allowed to bring from it ſome ten. 
dencięs to elegance and politeneſs, rather exceeding thoſe 
that are generally acquired in ſuch places; and which, 
for want of a better name, I ſhall call a kind of halt- 
g204-hreeding. | 

Thus accompliſhed, you may imagine I ſoon had 

zany admirers ; but being young and unexperienced, [ 
prudently left the choice of the happy man to my 
tather's deciſion; which choice, after due caution, he 
made: but though exceeding notable himſelf, yet hap- 
pening to engage with an old gentleman more notable, 
it is nid, and I believe with truth, that he was outwit- 
ted. In the holy eſtate of matrimony I lived a few years, 
without any thing to relieve the dulneſs and inſipidity of 
a huſband's converlation, but now and then a viſit from 
his relations, and a game at cards. 

When my vidowhuod commenced, then opened the 
ſcene, And though my jointure vas not equal to the 
tor unc my father had paid, yet having many good proſ- 
pects, the value of which I had learnt to calculate with 
great accuracy, I reſolved to regulate my conduct ac- 
cordingly. 

And now it was that I engaged in the ſtrangeſt pro- 
Ject that ever entered a Whi:nfical woman's head. It 
was this; to collect all the moſt haughty and infolent 
forms that I had ever heard to have been practiſed in the 
rejection of lovers; to enter thoſe forms in my pocket- 
book ; to get them by heart, and to ule them occaſion- 
ally as circumſtances might admit: arguing with my- 
lelt, that I ſaculd haſten the ſucceſſion of lovers in pro- 
por ion to the number of pretenders I baffled and diſ- 
carded. 

The firſt who offered me his addreſſes in my new ſi- 
tuntion was Mr. Twiſt the mercer. He made his viſit 
in about two months after my huſtand's deceaſe; and 
upon being ſhewn into my parlcur, reaily ſurpriſed me 
with ſo ſtrange and ridiculous a figure of a man, that it 
ws not without the utmoſt difficulty I was able to 
preſerve any compoſure of countenance. Pale, trem- 
bling, looking akance, and out of breath, he muttered 
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over ſomething in broken words and half-ſentences, 
about © cruel delays lecencies boldacts 
« and,”* at laſt, „ his ambition of being admitted my 
ce moit humble ſervant.” Fixing my eyes tull upon 
him, I anſwered, “ That I was very torry he ſhould 
« come at ſo unſcatonable a time; for that I had no 
« thoughts of parting with my tootman : but it he 
- ſhoul4 be out of place when I had a vacancy, and 
would call again, 1 might perhaps prefer him to my 
« ſervice.” The poor man, unable to bear ſuch a 
ſhock, fell into the moſt violent dittortions of face, and 
l-it me, with precipitation, to enſoy my triumph alone.! 
The next who honoured me with an application of 
the ſame kind, but without the ime difinal and ruetul 
grimaces, was Mr, Frankly, an under officer in his 
Majeſty's cuſtoms. He approached me with a pretty 
good air, and with an cafy unconſtrained utterance de 
clared, «That he hal long been charmed with the 
agrecableneſs ot my perſon and behaviour; that they 
had made the decpeſt impreilions on his heart; and 
that he did not deſpair of finding in my fir bofor 
©« ſomething ſuſceptible of the ſame tener and clegant 
« ſentiments,” Piqued and amazed at the confidence 
of the man, my memory and preſence of mind had al- 
molt failed me: but recovering in an inſtant, I ma. e 
him a court'ſy, and affured him “ That, though he 
« knew it not, I was really the miſtrets of that huule « 
« but that my maid Mary was in the kitchen, who 
« would no doubt be highly pleated with to fine a 
« ſpeech, which I hoped he had got by heart, and 
% would be as capable of repeating to his miltrels us 
he had been to me.” I looked to lee if my gentle- 
man was not ſinking into the floor; but to my uttea 
confuſion, he male me a low bow, and with a moſt ſig- 
nificant glance proteſted, “ That he was become per- 
« teHly ſenſible of his miſtake, and that his next vilit 
© ſhould be to my maid ; for that it was impoſſible tor 
« Mrs. Mary to return an anfwer to any thing be 
« might ſay to her, ſo utterly deſtitute of good tente 
„ and good manners.“ As 1900 as he was gone I had 
' cee 
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recourſe to my pocket-book, croſſed out my two ff 
common-places. and wrote in the margin, „ N, B. 
«« Too much alike, and rot to uſe either of them again 
« on any account whatſoever,” 

My third inamorato was Mfr. Smart, a young attor- 
ney, very ſpruce and very much a coxcomb. As he 
lived in the neighbourhood, we had a flight a<quain- 
tance. One evening he came to my houſe, ſtayed ſup— 
per, and efter drinking a glaſs or two of wine, began 
rhapſody of nonienſe about flames, darts, killing eyes, 
wounds and death. It is enough that I was able to 
comprehend his meaning; and therefore putting on ug 
air of ſeriouſneſs and concern, I aflured him That I 
« was molt prodigiouſly ſorry to fee him fo fluſtered; l 
«© ſuppoſed that he had been drinking before he cane 
to iny houſe; for otherwiſe it was impoſſible he 
« ſhould be diſguiſed to ſuch a degree. I hoped it was 
«© only an acidental thing, and that he would take care 
not to contract habits ſo extremely prejudicial to his 
% Character and eomplexion. He looked fo tame and 


he went to reſt: and in the morning I ſent a card with 
compliments and enquiries after his health; hoping he 
was as well as could be expected after his laſt night's 
irregularity. He kept my man two hours, and then re- 
turned me the following anſwer, fairly engroſſed upon a 
clean queen of hearts, 

« Mr. Smart's compliments to Mrs. G-——, an! 
«© thanks for her kind mefiage. He ſhall not conte. 
« that he is in his ſober wits : no, he 1s proud to ows 
«© himſelf drunk with the large draughts of love he 
« has drawn from her bright eyes.” 

This I thought was pretty enough; I therefore put 
the card between the proper pages in my book, and un- 
der the common-place to which it related, wrote, 
«© Memorandum, a good thing, and may do again with 
« alittle variation. 
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My fourth humble t-rvant was d. _ Scarfe, the 13 
niſter of the parith. He was really a good tort ot a £ 
tleman; and, to ſay the truth, I 1 ad for a long tune 
played my artillery dire ct. at him, as I imag ined vieh 
out ſucceſs, but not without 4 mat * chngrin 
at his ſeeming inienſbility. However, - 11-1 leait exe 
pect, ted any ſuch thing, I perecived I had conquered 
ſtubborn beart : an4 then I reſolved to take ſome re- 
venge for the trouble it had colt me. His advice and 
aſſiſtance, which were uleful to me in the management 
ot my gave him a claim to a more trequent and 
familiar reception than 1 vouchfatet! to any ©: hier 
viſitant. One day, upon my thanking 
tor 2 conſiderable ticrvice be had done me 
terrupted me with ““ Madam, vou ure 


e beg vou to ay nothing more upon! he 


2 


i” 
wp, 4 tion 13 


aliairsz 
male 
im im civil terms 
C5 he haſtily 1 li. 
too 0631: ing; 3 I 
ubject ; * tis [ 


, ! "= : 
% an the indei Dted Pe. en; indebted tor the tavour of 
„ your eſteem and conſidence: I with 1 could merit 


« them: to be ab to give you the leaſt iat isfact ion is 
« the highett pleaſure ot my lite, You know in what 

«© manner I have tranſacted thele little mM: itters; put my 
« zeal and ſincerity to a nobler tet! me not cu— 
« {ual but continizal occaſions of expreiiing, in a tend 

« way, my regard to your intereſts, my affection 10 
& your per ſon, vhich is dearer to me than all the inte- 
« reſt upon earth.“ Why now, do tays I, 
« what I have long Jreaded is, I lind, come to paſs. ] 

« have often detred you to ute xerciſe, and not 

„ to fit perpetually perin, upon The intente— 
« neſs of your ſtudies has unpaired your underſtanding: 
« and all I can do at pre lent 18 0 advite to 80 directly 
« home, and take a little ſomething for your head. If 
“you neglect your di! rde r, you will ſoon be ſubject to 
« tore violent ravings. & Madum, he replicd, 

e I ſee you are diipoſed to mike merry with my pain: 
« did not expect ſuch treatment at your hands: but I 
„ heartily with you a good night,” 1 ne deliberation 
with which he ſpoke, tu ily convinced me that 1 bad! 4 

botli a lover and a friend: and the reflection on my tol- 
ly filled me with ſhame. However, 1 dauere; it 28 
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ei as I could, and wrote in my eee u 
this common-plzce, N. B. „ Not to be repeated 2 

It would make a hiſtory, Mr. Fitz- Adam, inſtead ot 
a letter, to relate all my 5tchievments in this way ; 
ſhort, ny character became in time ſo extraordinary an. 
formidable, that I remember to have ſeecen but thru lor. 
ers in the laſt ſeven years, and two of the three wer, 
gentlemen from Ireland. 

It is owing to this timidity in the = n, that I trout}: 
you with this try. and defre its publication. 1h 
have no doubt imagined from my behavieur that 1 hv, 
made a vow agiinit marriage: but whiutever 1 y inten- 
tions may be, I can aſſure them I have made no nic!; 
vow ; and it any gentieman under iortyven——at] 
not advertiſing for a huſband neither yet for fear y. 
ſhould think ſo, it is high time to take my leave, by 
ſubſcribing myſelf, SIR, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, A. G. 


I have complicd with this lady's requeit in publiſhing 
her letter, and ſhall recommend to her peruial the ſol. 


lowing ſong, which I received a few Gays ago fem an 
unknown correſpondent. 


SO NG. 
J. 


A nymph there lives, whom many a ſwain 
Has ſigh'd tor oft, but ſigh'd in vain, 
And borne the inſults and diftain 
Of proud but handſome Molly. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaus ; 
With cringes; compliments and bows, 
And dreſs, and oaths, and hes, and vows, 
And ttrove tor lovely Molly. 


II. 
The charms that deck'dethis favirite maid 
In verie and proie were ſung and {aid ; 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read) 


O happy, happy Melly! 
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Ne, LXXVIII. THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 


Invertic fmilium facilis crit, fi quis ſibi omnes res animatas 3 
ininmatzs 


his aliquam venari ſimilitudinem, quæ aut ornare aut docere 
aut ap ertiorem rem facere — Cie 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
StR, 
3 AM of opinion that a very pleaſing method of 
ſtruction might be drawn fron 1 the unity which tr 
more liberal arts and ſciences have to manners and "a 


Faviour. The following precepts, which are equally 


calculated to direct the young painter” s hand, and th: 


young la ys conduct, contain an imperfect ſpecimen of 


the methed 1 am 1 propo ſing; and which IT am mduced to 
com mavicate to Nr. Fitz- Adam, becauſe J am aitured 
that fing arts, good manners, and the tair ſex, are, and 
ouiszht to be, the Pr ir cip. al care of the WORLD. 

It is impoſſible to arrive at any eminent degree of ey. 
cellence either in painting or behaviour, without a lon 
courie of 2 ipline in the 8 of imitation. The 
character of a v: n alle original can never be precured 
without Sender cending firſt of all to the kumble employ- 
ment of the copyiſt. The carte blauche of a youthful 

nind will be as imperfectly adorned by the firſt rudi- 
ments of polftenels, as a (cholar* ; Ieflon-book by the 
firſt principles of defizn:; but care and practice may ſoon 
correct the awkwardneſs of a firit attempt; and 1t may 
be the pupil's fault, if Every new day, as well as cvery 
mow tat, does nut produce {ſome proof of amendment. 
But however ſimilar the mind and hand may be with re- 
gard to their advinces towards perfection, yet it is to 
e bſerved that the 2ccompliſtirents of the une are 
nuch more requiſite and 1 Imp ortant than thoſe of the 
ther, and that an irregular action is not fo caſily re- 
ormed as a negl: went robe. 
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To reſolve the whole of beauty into a fine complexion 
a juſt ſymmetry of ſhape, : nd 2 nice FEgUArNRY os ica- 


tures, is altogether as adiul das it wouid be 10 rc act all 
the qualiſics tien 1 YOr 8 00 5 4 t 4 ba? 411 41 N C35 
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ityle of painting. A degree of freedom, fai beyond a 
cicertul atfability, ſhall in lore ladies be attended with 
many a ſtriking charm, anc. affect one, like Paula's dar- 
ing ſtroke, vith warmer and more anni fl. tin ents, 
than could have been excited by the cela and ipuriticis ei- 
forts of a deliberate regular . There are others, in 
whom a delicate rciorve, bor 18 almolt on the connnes 


of 4 PU 11th 11 yncts, 111: 11 apt Kar. extremeiw eng, INC Ss, 
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cs, 2nd a whimſical ſingularity oi carriage: I 
lever: ho can give AS nappy P1015 of LI.Cil ex- 
TEK iſs in this funtaſtic art as ever Le Piper could of his 
we Fre for proteique repretcntations, aud who are 
malificd to trifle with as much fuccels as chat artift has 
„een known to d 0 with a piece or an rcoal upon a wall, 
. it it is to be vile ved that theſe privileges arc only ſuited 
to peculiar characters, and can never pr luce any go 
etc, unleis they derive their pow er trom fone 1 
gelt, and flow Airecth from the genuine lource of hature. 
There may be 2s great a varicty in the modes of right 


behas ion r, a8 in the teyles of £909 paint! in ＋ Many 


pi. *tures may be worthy. of admiration bell e thoſe of 
thc moit celebrated Dl. ſter and V a lady may de- 
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ſerve to be claſſed amongſt the lovely, the polite and ac. 

C npliſhed, though ſhe be not a perſet lady 2. It is 
not requiſite for us to ſhew a genera] diſregard to 
the examplcs of others, in order to be diſtinguiſhed for 
10 mething peculi: ar to ourſelves ; all we are to be Cal - 
tioncd againſt is a ridiculous initat ion of ſuch as are 
cither inconſiſtent with our genius, or above the reach of 
our capacities. 

The propriety of attitude and drapery depends fo 
much on characters, circumſtances, and deſigns, that 
they cannot weil be reduced to any fixed and determinate 
regulations. There is no one, I believe, but will reu 
dily allow that the airs and mevements of zn kei 
dancer on the theatre, muſt appear aſineſt as unbecoming 
in an Engliſh lady dancing at a ball, as the picture 
of a Venus in the antic peſtie of a Mercury. Yet 
there can he no More danger in a lad; * s making too tree 
a uſe of her limbs, while the keeps clear of all hoyden- 
ing and affectec geſtures, than there is of a painter's 
having too great a knowledge of anatomy, {9 long us it 
is only made a ſecret guide to him in his def ENS. Nor 
con citter be remarkab] ly faulty in point of drapery, 
provided they do but pay a due regard to ſhape, quality, 
aud cuſtom, 

There is lo ſtrict an agreement between the diſcloſing 
art in drels, and the carnation art in painting, that 
I believe it would be difficult to find cut a fault or 
excelierce in the One, that could not be paralleled with 
lome corretphonding beauty or detect in the other, 


| PR | 
There is no woman where theie's no tei rve, 
And dis on plemy your poor lover's ſtarve, 


ſays the witty and ingenious Dr. Young : and it is very 
vell En nown by all g. »cd critics and proficient s in paint- 
ing, that an un common ſhare of {Kill and judgement is re- 
quifi e for the pre luctlon of er ery part ot the naked 

Nor 1s it hard to aſlign a reaion why 2t fu uld be jo; for 
if it be not extremely delicate in texture and com plexic TH 
it will of courie appear diſguſtful; and if it be not ex- 

tranely modett in potture and delign, it muſt needs 
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be thought intclecent: whereas the moſt imperfect con- 
cealment, Aa covering even thinner than the thinnei 
gauze, will not only be ſufficient to relieve the offended 
eye, but will likewiſe enable the fancy to improve into 
beauty every thing it hides. As the propri- ty of drels 
is lo much more dep endent on taſhion than nature, I am 
cautions of aſhrming that a woman ought always to be 
n::treis of a pretty face, before ſhe has the confidence to 
en in public with a bare boom. But allowing that, 
under the 1 kan ction of taſhion, the may ditplay fo "Uiftin- 
guiſhing a characteriſtic of her lex, withuut danger of 
incurring an immolleſt reputation; yet ſhe cannot poſſi- 
bly do it without forfeiting all pretenſions to diſcretion: 
for as ſhe cannot be ignorant how the beauty of a nes 
gown « ecreales with th frequency of its appearance, ſhe 
onght always to know how little vaiue the men place in a 
privilege of ſurveying ever fo pretty an object in it lelf, it 
it be conſtantly expoſed to the familiar gaze of the mul- 
titude. It is not natural for us to regard any thing that 
is held too apparently cheap in the eff nation ot the e pro- 
prictor : and I am well ſatisfied that a la ty cannot take 
a worſe method of gaining particular admirers, than by 
making general treals. It your fair readers, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, will take my word for it, I can aſſure them that 
the men are ten times mere affe cted with an accidental 
momentary glance, than with a deſigned expolure for a 
whole hour together. 

Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has ſhewn us that he 
could collect hints enc cough for the compoſition of an inge- 
nicus treatiſe, even from one ſingle fragment in the lite- 
rar y lining of a band-box ; and as Leonardo da Vinci 
bus oblerved that the ſpots on un old mouldy wall, form- 
in Za confuſed refembi ince of different objects, may be 
tufficient to ſupply an improving fancy with a fine aſſem- 
blage of the bg perfect images; 10 it is to be hoped 
that the WORL D may in the fame manner be able to Lg 
let a great deal of inftruction trom theſe random and 
undigetted reſlections of its 

Sincere admirer, 
and moli humble ſervant, 
PHtLOCO5MOS 
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ties like their own, to be bred up in daily expeQation of 
living out of it with ſuch men as nev er have exiſted ? 
Believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam (as much the age of na- 
ture as this is thought to be) I know ſcveral unmarried 
ladies, who in all probability had been long ago good 
wives and good mothers, if their imaginaticns had not 
been early perverted with the chimerical ideas of roman- 
tic love, and themſelves cheated out of the Charities (as 
Milton calls them) and all the rea) bleſſings of thoſe re- 
[4:1 ions, by the! hopes of that ideal happinets, winch is 
no where to be found but in romances. 

It is a principle with ſuch ladies, that it matters not 
if the qualit ties they alcribe to the heroes of thele books 
be real or imaginary : upon which principle, a tootman 
May as 2 be the hero as his malterz for nothing, it 
ſcems, is neceſſary to dub him ſuch, but the mavic 
power of a lady's fancy, which creates chimeras much 
taſter than nature can produce realities. 

Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doctrine of ideal appr 
neſs is calculated for the meridian of Bedlun, and dug ht 
never to be received beyond the limits of Nioorfiel, 
For if we ſhould admit that the monarch in his cell gs 28 
pb Y as the monarch on his throne, while both thei 

objects are ambition; yet the happincts of ſc cicty muit 
de pend only on the reaſonablencis of individuals. A 
fa: Ber is by this pernicious doctrine trequen: ly 2 bbed of 
the comfort he expected | in his child; a daughter is de- 
prive i of the protection and Jupport the might otherwite 
have claimed from her father; and ſociety is interrupted 
in forming its general ſyſtem of happineſs, which tlicte 
relations ſhould contribute to eſtabliſh. 

Theſe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are almoſt the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of reawling romances : and as human nature 
is apt to be more in fuenced by example than precept, I 
hall beg leave to enforce the truth of what I have advanc- 
ed by the following hiſtory. 

Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy merchant, 
who placed al! his ha appine s in the expectations. of her 
merit and the rewards of it. Nature had enc: Miragrd 


aim in that expectation, by giving her a very liberal 
pol tion 
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ſuggeſt to him. But, unfortunately for Clarinda, her 


father's good intentions were not guided by a jnuigement 
equ: ly good: tor it happened to her, as it tco ofteu 
does in the edvcation of young women, that his end 
vours were rather directed to grace her perſon, than 


adorn her mind: and whatever qualiheat: ns he w 
with the oe to poſſels, he lceed ſolicitous « 
ot ſuch as might recommend the "70 er. Dre ſs; da 
ing and muſic were the whole of her accomplit! 

and they ſo immo leratæly ſofteped the natural t oY nin: 
of her m ind, that ſhe contracted an averſion to ever, 
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liz, fo captivated her heart with Monſieur Antoine the 
valet, that her imaginati. n inſtuantly ammhilated c very 
circumitance of his rank an: W and added every 
eachant ing accompliſhment to his mind and perſon. 
There is no reſiſting the impetuoſity of romantic love. 
Like enthuſiaſm, it breaks throus rh all the reſtraints of 
nature and cuſtom, and enables, as well as nimates its 
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paſſion of this ſublime original could have none of thoſe 
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apt to oppole the raſh wills of vulgs r mortals; and 
tueretore it was not long before Clarinda gave Antonio 

ſo ſhe choſe to jolten the Se den- ps name of 
Antoine) to underitand, that love, like death, levelled 
au diſtinctions of birth and fortune, and introduced the 
loweſt and higheſt into El yliun n together, 

— 

Antonio, who had been almoſt as converſant with ro- 
mances as Clarinda, received the firſt intimations of the 
; 
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prize than joy in it; and from the fuſt dilcovery of it, 
tnere aroſe an intercyuric between them, which entirely 
defeated the pretenſions ot Theodore, and confirincd 
Clarinda's 9 for bir valet. 

But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be both to 
Clarinda and himicit Fauna he firit part of this tender 
ntercourle, in the progreis ef it he difcoverd that he 

wanted one Princtph zredient in the compoſition of 

naraci 10 not courage enough to be a 


in: 
that ideal character: he h. 
1 he doated on Clarinda's perton, 
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martyr. For thougl! 
lit her fortune was an-xcd to bit; yet he could not 
ela himſelf to ſtarve with an angel: and this he ſoon 
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her ſtars, and accuſed only them and the gods of cruelty. 
Her father at the ſame time declared his reſolut ion to 
dilinherit her, it ſhe perſiſted in her folly: and the more 
eftectually to prevent it, he bribed Antonio to leave 
England; which ſo inflamed Clarinda's patſſion (who 
coniidered him as baniſhed on her account) that ſhe 
made a ſolemn vow never to marry any other man. 

To conclude ; the conſequence of this vow was, that 
the father ſettled an annuity on his daughter, and en- 
tiled his eftate on his next kindred. This annuity the 
{ti]] lives to enjoy; and in the fifty-fifth year of her age 
preters the viſionary happineſs of reading Clelia and 
thinking on her Antonio, to the real bleſlings of thof: 
oglal relations, which in all probability ſhe had enjoye 4 
through life, it the had never been a reader of romatices, 


I am. &c. 
— 
No. LXXX. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 
To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


StR, 

ROM the indulgence you have ſo often ſhewn to 

the productions of female corretpondents, I am 

encouraged to hope that you will not retule this epiſtle 
a place in your paper. 

You mult know, Sir, that with a tolerable perſon, 3 
very good fortune, and lovers in abundance, I have a 
particular humour to live and die a maid. This way 
ef thinking, I proteſt, does not ariſe from diſappointed 
love, but, on the contrary, from my never having ſecn 
any one man who has been poſſeſſed of thoſe accomplitii- 
ments which I think neceſſary for a huſband. 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know my- 
{cif what fort of a man I would have; but to convince 
you of the contrary, I am going to give you a deſerip— 
tion of one, whom, notwithſtanding my preſent hu 
mour, I would willingly marry, and reward with a for- 
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tune of ten thouſand pounds. Such a declaration as 
this, while there are ſo many fortune-hunters, witty 
ſparks, pretty fellows, and grave widowers about town, 
will undoubtedly firike fome tundreds with a flattering 
hope that I am eafily to be cirried off; but to ſilence 
their pretenſions all at once, here follows the defcription 
of the only man in the world that Iwill coulent to may; 
and whom I ſhall beg leave to entitle 


THE MAID'S HUSBAND. 


Notwithitanding it is a fatal maxim among women, 
c To plcaſe the eye, though they torment the heart,“ 
yet I am ſo far an advocate for plicating the eye, that the 
man I have an idea of, muſt have a perſon graceful aud 
engaging. The features oi his face muſt be regujar ; 
and though regular, agreeable ; which as yet I hardly 
remember to have ſeen, having generally obterved that 
where nature is moſt exact, ſhe is leaſt engaging, His 
eyes mult be lively, ſparkcling, and aifctting, and over 
the whole face there muſt be a clear complexiun, health, 
cheertulneſs and ſenſibility. His {ature mult be inclin- 
ing to the tall; his motion eaſy and genie] ; free from 
the ſhort pert trip of the affected beau, or the baughty 
tragic ſtep of the moſt ſolemn fop. His behaviour fe- 
rious, but natural; neither too open, nor too reſerved. 
His look, his laugh, his ipeech, and his whole manner 
nuſt be juſt without aftectation, and irce without 
levity. 

Thus much for his perſon. I now come to the ene 
dow ments of his mind; without which, grace, beauty, 
and agreeableneſs will avail him nothing. His genius 
muſt be fancitul z his knowledge extentive, Xlen, as 
well as books, muſt have been his ſtudy. Learning, 
reedom, and gallantry, muſt be fo blended in him, as 
to make him always the improving triend, the gay com- 
panion, and the entertaining lover. In converſation he 
muſt jay nothing with ſtudy, nor yet any thing at ran- 
om. His thoughts muſt flow from him naturally, vet 
not ithout that delicacy of expreſſion, which is neceſ- 

1ary 
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ſary to give them a gentcel turn. To the talents of his 

let me add (1 I may be allowed the diſtinction) 
the qualities of his ſoul. Hle mult be generous without 
prodigality 3 humane without weakneſs 3 juit without 
Ieverity ; aud fond without folly. To his wife he muſt 
be endcaing; to his children affectionate; to his friends 
warm; and to mankind benevolent. Nature and reafon 
muſt joln their powers, and to the openneſs ib] the heart 
add the virtue of ceconomy ; making bim coretul with - 
out avarice, and giving him à kind of UNCO! ncernednets 
without negligence. With love he mutt ha; e reipect ; 
aud by a continued compliance always win upon the in- 
clination. He muſt take care to retain his conqueſt hy 
the means he gained it, and eternally look and {peat 
with the ſame defires and attections, though with © greater 
freedom. 

It has been obſerved by experienced pcople, that the 
ſoul contracts a fort of blindneſs by loving; but the man 
I am ipear inz of mult derive his ſentiments from rea- 
{on ; ; and the pai Ton, which in others is looke 0 ON as tlie 
mark of folly, be in him th e true effect of judgement. 

To theſe qualities I muſt ald that charm which is to 
be conſidered before all the reſt, though hard to be met 
with in this libertine age, Religion. He muſt be devout 
without ſuperſtition, and pious without melancholy : fa1 
from that infir mity which makes men unch: aritable bi- 
gots, intuſing into their hearts 2 moroſe contempt of the 
worl: d, and an antipathy to the pleat ures of it, He mnit 
not = tuch a lover of ſociety as to mix with the afſem- 
blies of knaves and bloccheads, nor yet of an opinion 
that ws ougit to retire from mankind to ſeck God in the 

ror of ſolltude: on the contrary, he muſt think that 

Almighty is to be found amongſt men, where his 
ade 1s molt a CELVE) and his oravidence moſt em- 
ployed. There it is that religion muit enlighten, and 
reaiv1 regulate his conduct, bot! in the cares of ſalva- 
10n, 1 the duties of 7g 

With ſuch a man, a woman mult enjoy thoſe e pleaſures 
inan ꝛarriage which none but tools would ridicule. He: 
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huſband would be always the lame, and always pleaſing, 
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Other wives Are flat 17 they can now and then Hu 
their huſbands one agreea! 314 4 but with this a 11 ? 
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greca able minute will be impoſſible. On Whatever 
J 


hons we ſhould cc or ip cak to each other, it mut be 
witli mut 22 | pl eal 111 * and * a? 1 red latist: ictic on 


Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, tet your dreſing, bing, 
hanc! fone young 15 ws, whether of the 1 en; ple, * the 
uni eriity, of the ar; 22 _— ol the City, who would be 


ad [of a woman of five-and-twenty, not di agreeable in 
er per lon, and with ten S pounds in her pocket, 
ad this character; and if any cone of them vill aſſert 
xn prove it to belong to himlelf, my lcart, hand and 
fortune are entirely at his ſervice, But I believe, Sir, 
that inſtead of a man, I have been delcri: bing a monſter 
ot the imagination; a thing that neither is, as, nor 
ever will be. I am therclore reſigned to m/ condition, 
and can think without repining of Jying a maid (aud 
{ hope an old one) ſince 1 am not to ex pect a huſband 
to the withes of, 
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SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
reader, and corre! 1 307) dent, 


As 


Though I doubt not but my fair correſpondent is 
thoroughly deſerving of the kvſhand the * s to well 
how to deſcribe, vet I could have wilked, for her oven 
lake, as well as for the take of ſome happy man, that 
ſhe had added a qualify.vg poſtſcript to her letter, f. zni- 
ſying that ſhe wis willing to make tome little abate 
ment in her demands. When gentlemen build hook 
it is uſual with . m either to give up conveniency tor a 
proip. ect, or protpect tor COnVenency . mn this manner 
ſhouid a lady ac in the choice of a huſband: 1 | 
ber heart upon a face, fe ſnould have no diſlike to a 
coxcomb. ; or if the iali!s in love with a mind, a loven 
3 pp<3r char! ung : for the odds ere agamit ker 

nat the handieme man is the one, and the man ot knows- 
_ the other, 
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Excluſive of myſelf, I know of no ſuch character as 
the lady his defcribed : nor dare I fay a word of my own 
perſon and accompiuhments, being unfortunately near 
leventy, and a married man. Tt has alio been hinted to 
me (tor I ſcorn to deceive any body) that I have a ſmall 
ſtoop in my ga it, and that I am not quite ſo wel! 
bred u; pon all occations as a young lady might expect me 
to be. 

I am allo cantions of recommending any of thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are daily advertiſing for wives in the public 
papers : tor vaether it be owing to their extreme mo- 
deity, or whether they have really no other accompliſh- 
ments than they uſu: ally let forth to the world, their de- 
icriptions of themiclyes amount to no more, t! an &« that 
« they are tall, well m. ade, and very agreeable ; that 
& they have healthy conttitutions, have nad liberal educa- 
& tions, and are of ſober morats.** But as theſe de- 
ſeriptions are by no means particular enough, I cannot 
be certain that the publiſhers of them vill amwer exactly 
the idea ot the Maid's Hulban, 1. Bei ſides, I have lately 
received letters from particular ladies, who, either as 
prin cipals or triends, have examined thee gentlemen, 
wich letters aſlure me tat they do not at all come up to 
the idea given of themirives, even in their own modeit 
advertiſements. 

But betore I take leave ofen y ingenious A 
I promiſe her to give notice in this p- at the firit 
Maid's Huſband that tails with in my 3 ge; and 
if ſhe pleaſes to ſignify where and when the will be waite 
ed on by any uct gc -ntle: nan, her commands ſhall be 
executed with the niceſt punctuality, Or (as it is 
very coniulerately expreſied in an aaveartiiement now be- 
fore mc) It the lady does not Cave to apperr perlon- 
« ally lor the Aarit time, may end any other proper lady 
« of her acquaintance to tue place appointed.“ 
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No. LXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 18. 


HE following letters need no apology. With re- 

gard to the firſt, it may be proper to obſerve that 

the complaint contained in it is a very juſt one; of the ſe- 
cond I ſhall tay nothing till I have given it to my rcaders, 


SIR, 

CAN aſſure you with great truth, that you are the 

firſt man I ever wrote a letter to, or wiſhed to cor- 
reſpond with, except my father and my brother. I am 
the youngeſt of three fiſters, am not quite twenty-one, 
love dreis, and love faſhions, but cannot conſent to ap- 
pear in the public walks like a womn of the tun, I 
am lorry to ſay it, but it is really my opunon, that if 
the common Prot tutes were to walk in the 1 ark with 
do other covering than a ſhift of Paris net, hall the 
young ladies of my acquaintance would come into tlie 
jaſhion. 

My two ſiſters may take it as they pleaſe, but they 
are ſo far gone into the mode, that L hardly ever go 
abroad with them that vie are not alcrcfied by 22ntie- 
men who are utter ſtrangers to us, in the moſt familiar 
(and vmetimes the mol iricle cent) ECT MS 1magmay! 2 
No longer ago than laſi week we were mobbed in Spring 

zardens, fron a my eldeſt fiſter's having aitronted a couple 
of gentlemen, als fin have entertained us with 
a glaſs of wine at the Cardigan. For my own part, I 
tell them both very frankly, that while they ensdetngur 
to look like women g. the town, it is a great miſtake in 
them to be above then buſineſs. 

Pray, Mr. Eitz-Alam, tavour us with a Wor! np 
upon this ſubject; for as the youngeſt ſiſter, my opinion 
goes for nothing; Irv >9 I want to kave them 
wortified a little: to * cy neither love nor eſteem me, 
be cauſe I am ſaid to e bandiomer then they, and am 
better received by all our relations and acquaintancc, 

I am, dix, your humble tervant, 
SARAH MEANWELLe 
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SIR, 

Aa very good-hearted, honeft girl ; but from my 

ſit aation in life, T am atraid people think me other- 
wiſe, It is my unhappinets that from too high a birth, 
and too low a fortune, I am obliged to live conſtantly 
with the great ; and, to tell you the truth, I am really 
handſomer than moſt of the women I mix with. From 
this circumſtance I am looked upon with envy by many 
of my acquaintance z but indeed, Sir, when you know 
my heart, you will rather think me an object of pity. 

Though I have the beſt ſpirits in the world, and am 
as gay as innocence will ſuffer me to be, I am called a 
queer creature by the men, and a prude by the women. 
And all this tor what? Truly, becauſe I have more mo- 
deſty than the company I Keep. And yet io prevailing 
is example, and ſo neceſſary to a dependent ſtate are 
good- humour and compliance, that I have not been able 
at all times to be quite as modeſt as I ſhould be. I do 
not mcan that I have been downright wicked, or that 
I ever wiſhed to be ſo; but if my grandmother was to 
rife from the grave, and to be witnets to the ſentiments 
J have drank, and the romps I have played, ſhe would 
certainly box my ears, and call ine by a name too coarie 
for me to mention. 

It you. are an old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will 
hardly underſtand me; and as I am a young woman, I 
dare not come to a particular explanation. But if you 
will be ſo kind as to convince the people of faſhion that 
decency is a virtue, it would fave me from many a rent in 
my cloaths, and make my evenings at home, as well as 
my parties abroad, much picalanter to me. 

IT think I may be allowed to ſpeak a little plainer. 
The privilege of high birth 1s to do every thing you have 
a mind to do. It is a maxim with men to attempt every 
thing, and with the women to refule but one thing. 
The attacks that are made upon a lady's honour, are 
conſidered only as compiiments to her beauty, and ſhe is 
the moit flattered, who is ofteneſt infulted. Your cor- 
reſpondent, Mrs. Shuffle, never 1aid a truer thing ot of 
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lite, than chat „ cards were an aſylum againſt the dan- 
gers of men:“ and I really grow fond of routs and 
drums, becauſe their deſigns, at ſuch parties, are only 
againſt my purſe. 

But it women in the moſt elevated ſituations, either 
from their own levity, or the impudence of men, are 
liable to theſe faſhionable attacks, how muſt it tare with 
a poor girl, who has no fortune to awe thoſe libertines 
into reſpect, and no example among her companions to 
authorize her relentment? They conſtrue my very com- 
plaints into deſign—“ The prude would take us in, 
«© would ſhe? She had better be one of us, or cgad 
% we'll blow her.”—T his, with a little plainer ſwears 
ing, and coarſer threatening, has been ſaid of me in my 
own hearing. 

What ſhall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to live comfortably, 
and preſerve my reputation? My fortune, which is 10 
more than two thouſand pounds, is hardly fuſ;.cient to 
maintain me even in the country; and I ſec nothing but 
ruin before me, if I continue where I am. I have al- 
ways conlidered the marriage ſtate as a woman's {vict 
happineſs ; and I verily believe I have every qualißca- 
tion, except money, to make it eaſy to him who che 
me. But unleſs I traniport myſelf to the Eaſt or Weit 
Indies for a huſband, I have no hopes of one, I nei- 
ther expect nor deſire a man of faſhion; for a clergy- 
man I am tco poor; a country ſquire would beat me, 
and an honeſt tradeſman who knew my education, might 
imagine I ſhould beat him. Neither of theſe would be 
my choice: but if you know of any private gentleman, 
who has ſeen enough of the world to deſpiſe the tollics 
of it; one who could ſupport me decently, and think 
himſelf rewarded by love and gratitude ; who could 
ſhare with me in domeſtic pleaſures, or lend me his arm 
for a viſit to a friend; who at his leiſure hours would be 
pleaſed with my prattle, and with a lock of delight 
could tell me that he was happy z—if you know of ſuch 
a man, you may hene ſtly ature him, that though I have 
lived all wy life amcng the great, I am as clean in ny 
perſon, and as niodeſt in my inclinations, as if I had 
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never ſeen good company. You may a ſo add, and with 
equal truth, that, excepting a hobble in my gait, and a 
ſinall propenſity to talk l. Mud in public, I nave not the 
lcaft tincture of quality about me. 
I am, SIR, 
Your molt humble ſervant, 


M. A. 


The true ſpirit of irony which ſo plainly appears in 
this letter, mult no doubt be! nighly pleaſing to che po- 
lite part of my readers. But "as there are many dull 
people in the world, W119 naue no Concept ions beyond 
the literal meaning of what they read, I ſhall ſubjoin 2 
few remarks of my own, to prevent t the aforeſaid dull 
people trom miſtiking a very fine panegyric for an inſo- 


lent libel: again!t the Crate and moſt valuable part vt 


mankind. 

This young lady ſeems to have formed her plan upon 
the inimitable Dr. Swift, who, of all men that woes; 
underitood irony the beſt; and who had the happieſt art 
of conveying compliment under the diſguiſe of abuſe. 
Her whole epiitie is irony 3 which (as 3 my ſagaciou: 
friend, Mr. Nathan Bayley, in his etymologic al die- 
tionary, defines it) is a figure in rhetoric, by which 

we ſpcak contrary to what we think. We are therefore 
to underſtand by the above letter, that the niceſt deco- 
rum and the moſt exemplary chaſtity are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing chhuracteriſtics of our young men of faſhion. That 
thy live in a conſtant practice of all the virtues ; and 
are the ſhining examples of temperance, modeſty, and 
true politeneſs. By the ſentiments which are given by 
the ladies over a glaſs of wine, my corre! be ndent very 
genteely hints, that young women of condition are the 
only perſons in the world ho can be merry and wile : 
that the bottle, which is too apt to intoxicate the vul- 
gar, can inſpire theſe ladies with the moſt refined ide: 
of men and things; which ideas are poured forth in 
ſentiments, that Plato, Socrates, and all the ſages ot 
antiquity never thought ot. 
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93 
T ſhall only add, that the rotiens which weon and 
ignorant women commonly conceive cf matrin.ony, are 
finely ridiculed in this letter. The writer very hu- 
me urouſly ſuppoſes, that the domeſtic enden ments of 
private lite are more eligible than the leparate rp and 
teparate pleaſures of people oi condition; and with an 
al chneis peculiar to herlelt, preters the butban4 who c an 
be the companion ot his wife, to the man of rank, who is 
the companion ei all other wen, en. 


—— 
No. LXXXIIT. THURSDAY, JULY 25. 


To Nir. Fitz- Adam. 


SIR, 
T is a received opinion among the politicians, that 
the ſpirit of liberty can never be tco naive under 
a conſtitution like ours. But though no lover of his 
country would deſire to weaken this e e which 


has mere than once preſerved the nation, yer ae may la- 
ment the unfortunate application of it, when perverted 
to countenance party violence, and eppoſition to the 


moſt innocent meaſures of the Ilegiſtature. The cla- 
mour againſt the alteration of the ty le ſcemed to be one 
of theſe inſt: ances, The alarm was given, and the moſt 
ta al conieguences to our GS and government were 
inmed! ately apprehended from it. This opinion ga- 
thered ſt rength 1 in its courie, and received a tincture from 
the Temas ; of inperſtition ſtill prevaf ling in the Coun ties 
moſt remote from town. I knew ſercral worthy UNE 
ticmen in the Weſt, who lived man wan! hs under. the 
daily appret: enſion cf {ome Cread!{ui vill tat ion from Pes Pl 
I-nce or tamine. The vulgar were almoſt every where per- 
ſuaded that nature gave evident tc bens of her Git pprov- 
ing theſe innovations. I do not indeed recollect that any 
blazing flars were {cen to appear upon thus cccaſton, cr 
that arms were cbſerved to be encountering in the 
{kics ; Pee. le probably concluding that the great men 
AO 
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who pretended to controul the ſun in his courſe, wol! 
aſlliune equ- i] authority over the inferior conſtellations, 
and not ſuffer any aerial 2 litia to aſſemble themielves 
in oppoſit 10 n to miniſteri al procee lings. 

The obieftion to this re gull; ation, as favouring a cul. 
tom cſtablihed among papitts, was not he ard indeed 
with the ſame regard a5 form: ry, when it actually pre- 
vented the legiſlature from put 1115 ug a bill of the tame na- 
ture; yet many a preſident of a corpor ation club very 
£109) rently ha rang acd upon it, as introductory to t). 
doctrine of tra mabſtantlation, making no doubt that 
fires would be Kindied again at Smithfield b-ior tu. 


concluſion of the Fear. This popular clamou 2 is at 
laſt happily ſubſided, and fi; wed the ge 3 fate ot 


thoſe opinions which derive their ſupport from imagi- 
nation. 

In the preſent h appy a e of the nation, the au- 
thor of the following 4 es may venture to introduce 
the complaints of an idcal perſonage, without ſeeming 

to ſtrengthen the faction of real Parties, without for- 
feiting his reputation as à good citizen, or bringing a 
{candal on the 5 litical charter of Mr. Fitz-Adam, 2 
naging him the publiſher of a libel againſt the Kate 

This ideal perſonage is no other than the Old NM: 

Da Ys the only apparent fuer from the preſent reg 5 
lation. Her ſituation is indeed a little mortifying, as 


every elderly lady will rea: il; * ſince the train ot 


Fe 


her admirers is withdrawn from ker at once, and their 
adora! _ translerred to a rival, Tomas than herſelf by 
at lealt eleven days. 
I am, Six, 
Y our mot humble ſervant, 
. I 


THE TEARS OF. OLD MAY-DAY\, 


LED by the jocund train of vernal hours 
And vernal airs, up rofe the gentle May; 
Bluſhing the role, and b luſhing roſe the flow'rs 

That ſprung ſpon: aneo 


us in 'her 8 -nial ray. 
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Her locks with heaven's ambroſial dews were bright, 
And am'rous Zephyrs lutter d on her breaſt ; 
With ev'ry ſhitc: ing g gleam oi morning light 
The colours ſhilted of her rainbow velt. 


Imperial enſigns grac”: d her ſmiling form, 
A golden key „and golden wand ſhe bore ; 
his charms to peace each ſullen eaſtern form, 
And that unlocks the ſummer's copious Here. 


Onward in cenſcicus majeſty ſhe came, 
The gratctul honours of mankind to taſte x 
To gather {aircſt wreaths of future fame, 
And blend freſh trixmphs with her glories paſt, 


Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at early daven, 
Sacred to May and Love's myſterious rite, 
Bruſh the light dew-drops * from the ſpangled lawn. 


To her no more Auguſta's + wealthy pride 
Puurs the full tribute from Potoſi's mine: 
Nor freſh-blown garlands village maids provide, 

purer oſl'ring at her ruſtic ſhrine, 


No more the Maypolec's verd A it height around 

To valour's games th' ambitious youth advance; 
No merry bells and tabors' iprightlier found 

Wuke the loud carol, and the ſportive dance. 


Sudden in penſive ſadneſs droop'd her head, 
Faint on her checks the bluſhing crimſon dy'd — 
«© O! chaſte victorious triumphs, whitner fled ? 
& My maiden honours, whither gone?“ ſhe cry'ds 


Au! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The carth and ſiniling ocean ſaw me riſe, 
Vith time coeval and the ſtar of morn, 
The fi: the falreſt daughter of the ſkies, 


* A!!uding to the country cuſtom of gathering May-dew. 
+ Tac plate garlznds of London. 
T nen 
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Then, when at Heav'n's prolific mandate ſprung 


Tlic radiant heam of new-created day, 
Celeitiil harps, to airs of triumph itrung, 
Hail'd the glad dawn, and angels call'd me May. 


Space in her empty regions heard the ſound, 

And hills, a: 14 dales, and rocks, and vallies rung; 
The ſun exulted in his glorious round, 

And ſhouting planets in their courles ſung. 


For ever then I led the conſtant year; 


Saw Youth, and Joy, and Love's enchanting wilcs 


Saw the mild Graces in my train appear, 
And infant Beauty brighten in my ſmiles, 


No Winter frown'd. In ſweet embrace ally'd, 
Three filter Scaſons danc'd th' eternal green; 
And Spring's retiring ſoftneſs gently vy'd 
With Autumn $ bluſh, and Summer's lofty mien 


Too ſoon, win man profan'd the bleſſings giv'n, 
And Vengeance arm'd to blot a guilty age, 
With bright Aftrea to my native heaven 
I fled, and flying faw the deluge rage: 


Saw burſting clouds eclipſe the noontide beams, 
While tounding billows from the mountains roll'd, 
With bitter waves polluting all my ſtreams, 
y nectar'd ftreams, that flow d on ſands of gold. 


T! hen van ih'd many a ſea-girt ifle and gro Ve, 
* qt, 4 tore ts 14 ating 144 the Wa ry 30 Mn: 
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Ns longer bloom'd primevai Eden's bow*rs, 
. guardian dragons watch'd th" Hetpert an ſteep 
Vith ali their fountains, fragrant fruits and flowers 

Torn from the continent to slut the deep. 
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No more to «well in ſylvan ſcenes I deign'd, 
Yet oft* deſce ndias to the languid earth, 
With quick ning pow'rs the fainting mais ſuſtain'd, 
u. And wak'd her llumb' ring atoms into birth. 


And ev'ry echo taught my raptur'd name, 
T And every virgin breath'd her am'rous vows, 
And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Show'r'd by the Mules, crown'd my lotty brows. 


But chief in Europe and in Europe” $ pride, 
wilcs ; Nly Allzion's favour'd realms, I route edor d; 
And pour'd my wealth, to other climes deny 4d; 

From Amalthea's horn with 1 plenty ſtor'd. 


Ah me! for now a younger rival claims 5 
My raviſh'd honours, and to her be long 
My choral dances, and victorious games, 
en. Lo her my garlands and triumphal ſong. 


O {ay what yet untaſted beauties ft * 

Wnat purer joys await her gen tler reign ? 
Do lilies fairer, vi'lets fecet ter How ? 

And warbles Philomel a fotter fran? 


Do morning ſuns in ruddier glory riſe? 


d, Does evening fan her with ſerener gales ? 
Do clouds drop fatneis from the we: thier Kies, 
4. Or wantons plenty in her happier vales ? | 
= Al! no: the blunted beams of dawning light 


dkirt the pale orient wich uncertain day; 
> Ar id Cynthia, ridin, 0 the CAix ot night, 
N lrough clouds embattled taintly wings her way, 


Pale, immature, the blighted verdure ſprings, 
p = Nor mounting Juices feed the ſwelli ling flow'r ; 
Mate all the groves, nor Philomela ſings 
| When Silence liſtens at the midnight hour, 
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Nor wonder man, that nature's baſſiful face, 
And op'ning charms her rude cmbraces fear: 

Is ſhe not ſprung from April's wayward race, 
The ſickly daughter of th' unripen'd year ? 


With now'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle eyes, 
With hollow ſiniles proclaiming treach'rous peace; 
With bluſhes, harb'ring, in their thin diſguiſe, 
The blaſts that riot on the ſpring's increale ? 


Is this the fair inveſted with my ſpoil 

By Europe's Jaws, and Senate's ftern command 
Ungen'rous Europe! let me fly thy ſoil, 

And watt my treaſures to a grateſul land; 


Again revive, on Aſia's drooping ſhore, 
My Dapime's groves, or Lycia's ancient plain; 
Again to Atric's ſultry ſands reſtore 
—_ 3 1 _ 5 5 
Embow' ring ſhades, and Lybian Ammon's fane ; 


Or haſte to northern Zembla's ſavage coaſt, 
There huſh to ſilence elemental tirite ; 

Brood o'er the regions of eternal froſt, 
And ſwell her barren womb with heat and life. 


hen Britain Here ſhe ceas d. Indignant grief, 
| An! parting pangs her fault'ring tongue ſuppreſt ; 
Veil in an anber cloud, ſhe ſought relief, 

And tears, and filent anguiſh, told the reſt, 
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No. LXXXIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 
To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
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not be held in too high a degree of eſtimation by a trad- 
ing people. 

The perfection at which our home manufactures are 
arrived, we impute in a great meaſure to the ingenuity 
of our ordinary handicratts, to the induſtry of our mer- 
chants, and to the honeſty and integrity of our trading 
companies. But in my humble opinion, if our natural 

hiloſophers had not kindly ſtepped in to the afſiitance 
of the ſaid handicrafts and others, our manufattures 
would icarcely have been carried to { great a degree of 
excellence above thoie of the ancient as well as of tlie 
modern world. For by as much as we are before all 
other countries in the knowledge of natural philolopliy, 
by juſt ſo much are all other countries behind us in the 
goodneſs of their manufactures. 

It is by the head of the philofopher that the hand of 
the mechanic is put in motion: and though the ancients 
and a few nations of the moderns may have produced 
ſome good hands, yet their having made fo mean a figure 
in trade, muſt be owing to their want of philoſophical 
heads, 

The manufactures of glaſs porcelain and cephalic ſnuff 
ere abſolutely unknown to the ancients ; and they had 
rery little knowledge in the making thunder and lighiten- 
ing, which our own countrymen, from the ſagacity of 
our philoſophers, and th help of electrical experiments, 
are now able to make in very coul:derable quantities, to 
the great honour and emolument of theſe Kingdoms. 

I am not atraid of afferting, that trom this manufac. 
ture alone (provided it were under proper regulations, and 
honoured with a parliamentary encouragement) we might 
have it in our power to be the moſt potent, the moſt 
wealthy, and the happieſt people in the whole univerſe. 
It would enable us to pay off our national debt in fix 
months? it would ſecure us from our enemies without 
the expence either of fleet or army : or we might conquer 
France, whenever the common people of England ſhall 
order it to be done, without the afliſtance of allies, or 
paying one penny to the land-tax. Theſe, Mr. Fitz- 


* Adam, I think, are conſiderations which delerve the at- 
N 2 tention 
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tention of the public; at Icaft, they are conſideration; 
which have induced me to be very particular in my 
thou ughts upon this valuable commodity. 
hen electrical experimen ts were firſt exhibited to 

the curious, I did not hear that the profcſſers propolcy 
any advantages to mankind, except that with the help 
of their curious engine, they could vive a pat1cnt a pretty 
ſmart blow on the elbow, without the uſe of any othe! 
weapen. Tt is true that a ſmall crab-itick might have 

erformed the operation; but then it N nave been 
affected hy a method common and vulgar. We were 
informed, indced, that the electrical engine had been 
made ule of in the cure oi {everal diſtempers; but I co 
not recollect to have heard that they had: any great uc- 
ceſs in that wa Y except that lomc very few ncun peop le 
were made blind, that three or four necks were diflocarud, 
and that a child of five years old was frightened into fits, 
But theſe caics not being fuſhciently atteſted, anc the 
fame {orc of cures having been toler: wr 7 well performed 
by . — ar bred ſurgcons end : pothec: arics in this 
town, I was glad to learn that our * lo! lophers had con- 
ned. all their experiments to the manufacture b 
mentioned; the proceſs of wWhichi is fo clear and caſy (all 
the ingredients being to be found in our own ͤ country, 
and none of them liable to any duty) that I make no 
doubt of our being able to bing thunder and lightening 
to market at a much cheaper price than common gun- 
ponder. 

I am informed by a friend, who for 
years has applied him 
ments, that ti 


he 10 I: ift five 
1904 wholly tO Ard Ideal experi- 
e molt etfe: tual and Cl V II et hod of mak 
ing tuts commod ity 1s by on Thi ling a certain quantity ot 
air between a gi: is bail and a bag of jand 3 and when 
you have ground it into fie, your lightening is made; 
and then YOu muy either bottle it p, OF put it into 
calks, preperly lcuſoncd for that purpole, and ſend it to 
market. &Xiy friend ve ery honeſtly conicfies, that what 
he has hitherto made is not of a ſufficient degree of 
ſtrength to aniwer all the purpoſes of natura! liglteni ng; 
but he alſures me that he mal! very lvon be able to effect 
it, 
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it, and that he has already brought it to a very ſurpriſ- 
ing degree of perfection; inlomuch that in the preſence 
of ſeveral of his neighbours, he has produced a clap of 
thu naer which blew out a candle, accompanied with a 
flaſh of lightening which made an impreſſion on a pat of 
butter as it ſtood upon the table. He alſo aſſures me 
that in warm weather he can thake all the pewter upon 
His belt, and that he expects when his thermometer is 

t ſixty-iwo degrees and a half, he ſhall be able to four 
al the ſmall-beer in his cellar, and break his largeſt 
pier-glals. It he accompliſhes the two latt, he flatters 
imiclf that it will be ſtrong enough to Kill a young 
chli; but he is obliged to deter that experiment till his 
lady 1s brought to bed. 

If theſe facts are true, which I do not in the leaſt 
doubt, we may ſoon ſee this manufacture in a very flour- 
iſhing condition. For it from a glats ball of one foot 
and a half diameter, which, is the ſize of my friend's, 
we can produce a ſufficient quantity of lightening to de- 
ſtroy a child, it follows that a bail of four times that 
diameter will kill a man in perfect health and vigour; 
eee. rſt be a great advantage tothe public, and fave 

onfiderable ſum of money which is yearly given to 
apothecaries and doftors. And it the wheel, thus in- 
creaſed in its diameter, increaſes the power; by increat- 
ing it ſtil! farther you will make lightening encugh to 
ſplit 2 church ſteeple. 

As tor example. Suppoſe A, fig. the rſt. to be a 
glass Hall 4672 feet diameter, turned upon the ſpindle B, 
being in length 57 92 feet, by the handle C, againſt the 
fand-> ag a aa a, which ſuppoſe to be fixed to the ſide 
of Richmond-hill. The quantity ef air ground in an 
hour will be equal to XX, which will produce of pure 
IIs Sheen ing, 1,694,753 tons; the force of which being 
applied to St. Bride's ſtecple, will make the crack GH, 
in fi ig. the 2d, If this ſhould not be intelligible to thoſe 
wi9 are un2cquainted with the mathematics, I will at 
any time at a day's notice attend and explain it to them, 

I can thiak of but one objection to the erecting the 
machine above deſeribed, which is the greatueis of the 

N 3 expence 
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expence, as being too heavy for any private perſon. But 


it i to be h. pb. d that ſome pub. ne company will under- 
take it, or that our * vil favour it with thei 
conſideration, and order it to be erected at the pub: 0 
expence. I, Who * ve only the good of my country be- 
fore me, will moſt readily agree to in{pect the work. 
men, end fre that the mene shall be laid out with the 
ſtricteſt cœæconcwmy, withuut deſing a ſhilling 1or ny 
tronble, 
But leſt fome malicious perſons ſhould ſuggeſt th: 

I am writing merely to recommend a job to myielt, 
ſolemnly declar e, that a full weck before 1 had any 
thoughts of addreiling the public by means of your Pape: 
I ap; ole d myſelf to a club ot Anti-Gallicans, uf which | 
have the honour to be an unworthy N and pro. 
poſed in a ipecch that our laudable Society thould take 
this intant manufacture into their guardianthi p and pro- 
tection, And as we have lat tely e covered that nothing 
excites mankind to good and viriuous actions, ſo muc:; 
as honourable pecuniary gr atuities, it was unaunmouly 
agreed that the ſociety mol 11d order premiums to be g riven 
out of their public ſtock, tor the enccuragement ot thole 
who ſhould make experiments for the improvement ©! 
this manufacture; and the following advertilement vas 
ordered to be publiſhed. 


Sove VIIOIS 


21ſt, 1754. 
Preſent the Vice- Grand. 


Cat and Fiddle Lodge, July 


Ordered, that for the encouragement of the making 
Thunder and Lightening, the following Premiums 00 
given by this ſociety, to be paid by their lecretary with. 
in twelve months after the fame ſhall be reſpectiv cly ad- 
judged to the ſeveral e 

Jo nn perten or perions who ſhall on or before Chrih- 
nms-dav nx t, 2 a Clap of electrical Thunder, accon;- 
panic 55 a 1 dent 0 ant int T * ot Light ening, meat down 
and deitrc Y 8 dome of St. P aul's cath edral, 208. 

To ditto tor ditto, the Mouument on Fiſh-itrect- 
hill, I £5, 
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Covent-Garden church, 7s. 64. 

Wetitminiter Hall in Term-time, 58. 

Weſtmimnter Brie ge, 28. 6 . 

For the firſt man under fort „ and the firſt women with 
chill, killed by the faid Thunder and Li ighteuing; and 
$01 the tirtt hay -rick of thirty load and u; mwards, burnt 
and coniumed, 18. cach. 


When, from the above encovragement, theſe uſeful 
works ſhall be performed, we may conclude the manu- 
lacturt bY 1 Ait t perfect tion; ana then there will remain 
teu queries molt humbly to be ſubmitted to the wikiom 
of tae legiflaturc. 

{, Whether when we have got a ſtock in hand, more 
than ny cient fur our own contumption, we ſhould tuiter 

ny to be exported ? 

ws What market vill 
abroad? 

And III. Whether it will bn moſt prudent to truß 
mmodity in priv ate hand in the hands of the 
miniſtry, the city ot London, or * crown? 

In regard to an e firtt of thee querics, I am of opinion, 
that we 1 iy ately venture to export whatever is more 
thun {ihczent for our home conſumption, provided it be 
hippo. on NN our vell-!3, and ianſured by: the Feng ch. 

Ar to query the fecont, it is not to be doubted that 
the com nodity will meet Wich a good foreign market. 
I hive convert-d with ſeveral merchants upon the ab- 
ict, and know uot two vho have already received orders 
trom their corretpondents at Jamaica to ſund twen ty tous 
to Bu balocs, to make a hurricane in that 11}: md; and 
there are orders from Bark 1docs to lend more than dou— 
ble the quantity to Jamaica, Jam: lio aflured that a 
certain Spaniih governor, who is to pats his accounts 
next ſpring, has oficred ten thauland pounds tor a Tor- 
Nad, provided! it can be {cnt over before Chriltmas. 

The loſt of theſe erte is, | own, the moſt difficult 
to be anſwered: I ſhall therefore ſubmit it to the public, 

»ith only obſcrving, that 2s a good patriot I am again 
ans it into the bands of the crown, from an c inion 

that 
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that his preſ.nt majeſly will forbid the uſe of it in his 
oven dominions, and command the whole ot it to be ſen 
abroad amongſt our moſt inveterate enemics. 
I am, StR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
M. D, 


— 2—1f— 
No. LXXXIV. THURSDAY, AUGUST S. 


AM indebted to a correſpondent for the following 
1 4 leg 14 The manner in which it is written, and 
the moral it contains, will be a better recommendation 
of it than any compliment of mine. I ſhall therefore 
lay it before my readers without farther preface. 

Profperity and Adverity, the daughters of Providence, 
was ſent to the houſe of a rich Phcenician mer chant, 
named Nelaico, w noſe reũdence was at Tyre, the capi- 
tai city of that kingdom. 

P; olperity, the eld eit, was beautiful as the morn; ng, 
and cheertul as the ſpring; but Adverſity was ſerrow zul 
and ill-favoured. 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They were 
both bred to commerce, though liberally educated, and 
had lived together from their infancy in the ſtricteſt har- 
mony and friendſhip. But love, before whom all the 
aſfections of the ful are as the traces of a ſhip upon 
the ocean, which remain only for a moment, threatened 
in an evi] ho ur to {et them at variance; for both were 
became enzmoured with the beautics of Prof; iperity. The 
nymph, Ike onz of the daughters of men, gave encou- 
ragzoment to each by tuins but to avoid a parti- 
cular declaration, ſhe avow cdl a reſolution never to mar- 
ry, un eis her bites, trom whom ſlie faid it was impoſſi- 
ble for her to be long ſeparated, was married at the 
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gaging in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph th: at mould 
tall ro his ſhare. The lots were accor: if nyly drawn 
and Pro pcrity hecame the wife ot Felix, Ml „ rity 

Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of thete 09d groom Velaſco 
lied, havin - bequeathed to his cldett fon Felix the houie 
wacrein he dwelt, together with the greateſt part of his 
large fortune and ctfests. 

The huſband of Pro! perity was ſo tranſported with the 
gay Ul! 50 ſition and enchanting beauties of his bride, that 
he cloathed her in gold and {ly cr, and adorned her with 
jewels of ineſtim: ble value. He built a palace for hel 
in the woods; he turned rivers into his gardens, and 
beavtifiod their banks with temples and pavilions. le 
entertained at his table the nobles of the land, delight- 
ng their ears with muſic, and their eyes with magaitt- 
cence, But his kindred he 172 Id as eee and 
the compaunions of his youth paſted | by unn ezarded, His 
bother allo became hateful da I {i t, and in procuis 
vi time he commanded the doors of li A 1Uuc to be {hut 
againit him. 

But as the ſtream flows fran n its channe}, and loſes 
itlelt amo * the Vail S, un leis Confined by ba als; fo al- 
ſo will the current of fortune be dill; pated, unless 
bounded by economy. Jn a few years the eft: tb of 
Felix was walted by extravagaace, his nierchandize 
Failed lim by neglect, and kis ctects were ſeized by the 
mercilets hands of creditors, He ap; plied bimlelt for 
lapport to the nobles and great men whom he had fcaſt- 
ed und made pre elents to, hut his voice was as the voice 
of a aner and they rei emberel not his act. The 
rews whom he had neglested derided hn in thei turn, 
ki Wife allo infulted him, an turned her back upon him 
an! fled, Yet was his heurt to bewitched wich her force- 
ries, that he purmed her with entreatics, till by her 
baite to abundon him, her malik fell off. and difcorered 
ta him a face as withered and deformed, as before it had 
2 vouth mul and eng eing. 

Wunt became of him atte TW ards tralition does nat re- 
late with g certainty. It is believed that he fled into Egypt, 

and 
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and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevolence of a {cy 
ien 's, who had not totally deſerted him, and that lie 
died in a ſhort time, wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have alres 
dy oben ved, had been driven out of doors by his brother er 
Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, and a 
ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant upon his 
ſteps: and to aggravate his ſorrow, he received certain 
intcllig gence th: t his richeſt veſſel was taken by a Sardi. 

ian pirate, that another was loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes, 

and, to complete all, that the banker, with whom the 
greateſt part of his ready money was entruſted, had de- 
icrted kis creditors and retired into Sicily. Colle&i, 
therefore the ſmall remains of his fortune, he bid adicy 
to Tyre, aud, led by Adverſity through unfrequented 
roads aud ic reſts overgrown with thickets, he came 
it to à ſmall village at the foot of a mountain, Here 
they took-wp thaw abode for ſome time; and Adveriity 
iu retuin for all the ner, he had ſuffered, ſofteninget“ 
v erity of her loo Es, adminiſtered to him the moſt fal 
ful counſel, weaning his heart from the immocdlerate 
love of earthly things, and teaching him to revere the 
Crocs, and to place his whole truſt ard happineſs in 
their gov ment and protection. She humanized his 
fuul, made him modeſt and humble, taught him to com- 
poifionote the diſtreſſes of his feilow-c:-atures, and in- 
clined him to relieve them. 
J am ent,“ ſaid ſhe, © by the Geds to thoſe alone 
whem they love: for I not only train them up by my 
ſevere diſcipline to futue 81 lory, Lut alſo prepart 
ve with a greater rel; ith all ſuch moderate 
„% enjoyments as Are not inconſiſtent with this proba- 
65 tion: ry ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſailed, ſeeks 
in its inmoſt web, ſo the mind whick l aſHiét, 
& contracts its wandering thoughts, and flies for hap- 
& pineſs to itlelf, It was 1 who raiſed the characters 
46 of ato, Socrates and Timoleon to ſo divine a 
cc heigh it, and et 4 up as guides and exam- 
se ples to every future age. Proſperity, my ſmiling, 
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e whom ſhe has ſeduced, to be ſcourged by her cruel 

« followers, Anguith and Deſpa ir: while Adverſity 
« never fails to ſead thoſe who wil be infiructed by 
« her, to the blitsful havitation of 'I ranquillity and 
« Content.“ 

Uranio liftened to her words with great attention; 

14 as he looked earneſtly on her face, the deformity of 
i ſeemed inſenſihly to decreaſe. By gentle degrees his 
werlion to her abated; and at laſt, he gave kimſelf 
wholly up to her couuſe ta id direction. She would often 
repeat to him the wite maxim of the philoſopher, 
: That thole who want the feweſt things, approach 
% near! eſt to the God 55 who want nothing.“ She admo- 
rithed him to turn his eyes to the many weten ds be- 
neath him, inftead of gazing on the few who live in 
ar N and [plendc rs and in nis ad dreſſes 10 the (xc 05s 

utead of atking tor riches and popularity, to pray tor 
a n m. ind, a quiet ſtate, an unblam2able lite, and 
a death full of good hopes. 

Fin ling hi n to be ev ery day more and mere compoſed 
and reſigned, thongh neither enamoured of her faces 
nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt addretted hun 
in the following manner. 

6 As gold is purged and refined from drofs by the 


_ fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try and 
„improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, my 
« talk is finiſhed; and I _ leave you, to go and give 
„ an account of my ca: Your brother, Whole lot 
« waz Proſperity, and w hoſe condition you fo much en- 
ic 


vied, after having experienced the error of his choice, 
« js at laſt rdeafed by death from the moſt wretched cf 
« lives. Happy! nas it been for Uranio, that his lot Was 
Adverſity, whom if he remembers as he ought, unis 
life will be honou. able, and his death happy. 


- 
Lad 


As ſhe pronounced thete words, ſhe va mülled from hi 4 


ſight. But though her tcatures at that moment, in- 
ſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſecmed to d 11 play 4 
kind of langulſhing cauty, yet as Uranio, in ihite of 
his utmoſt effo: ts, could never prevail upon Himel to 
love her, he neither regrette | her departure, nor 
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ed tor her return. But though he rejoiced in her 31; 
lence, he treauured up her covuntels in his heart, 
grew happy by the practice oi them. 

He atter wards betock himſelf again to merchand} 
and having in a _thert time acquired a competency 11 
licient for the real en; ments ct lite, he retreatc: * ? 
little fa um, which he had bought tor that purpoſe, an; 
where he determined to continue the remainder of!“ 
days, Here he employs d his time in planting, garden. 
ing and huſbandry, in quelling all diforderly pail.on 
and in forming his mind by the leſſons of Ad verſity . 
took great delight in a little cell or hermitage in U 
garden, Which ſtood under a tuft of trees, en compa: d 
with eglantine and honey-ſuckles. Adjoining to 1. 
was. a cold bath, formed by a ſpring Hang trom 
rock, ard over the door was written in large characters 
the following inſcription. 


1 


Beneath this moſs- grown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Co: arent, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you who dare this h. appy place diſdain, 
What palace can diſplay ſo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age; and died honoured ane 
lamented. 
No. LXXXV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 15. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
StR, 


AM a young country bride of eighteen (if T may 
1 call myſelf a bride, after having been married a 
month and two days); and, if my huſband, who every 
body ſays is the handiomeſt and "beſt made man in tlie 
county, does not flatter me, I am as agrceable as youtk, 
health, good features, a clear ſkin and an eaiy ſhape can 
make me. We both marricd for love; and 1 may ven- 
ture to ſay that no couple in the world have been happicr 
than we. But alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week 
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and low ſbirited; and the day before yeiterJlay he came 
booted to me at breakfaſt, and told me that a ſudden 
and unexpected affair had made it neceſſary for him to 
ſet out that morning for his eſtate in Berkſhire. 

As I thought it my duty not to pry into more than he 
had a mind to tell me, I only wiſhed him a ſafe jour- 
ney and ſpeedy return, and ſaw him take horſe. 

I amuled myſelf as well as I could the firſt day of his 
abſence by looking into A* affairs. The ſecond day 
1 was vilited by a widow lady in the neighbourhood, 
who from a vaſt flow of ſpirits, and a particular free- 
dom of ſpeech, is thought by our ſober country people to 
be a very odd kind of a lady. My dear creature!“ 
ſaid ſhe, running up to me and ſaluting me, “ I heard 
« you were alone, and thought it would be a charity to 
« viſit the forſaken and afflicted.** © Indeed, madam,” 
anſwered I with a figh, “ I am fooliſhly out of ſpirits.“ 
« Nay,” ſays the, ©* my dear, I am far from blaming 
« you; the abſence of a huſband a month after marri- 
« age is as bad as his death would be ſome years 
« hence.” «© How, madam,” interrupted I, “ do 
« you think—?” Nay, nay, no grave faces, ſhe re- 
plied, “ I only ſpeak for myſelf. J had not been mar- 
« ried to major Machoney three weeks before he was or- 
« dered away with his regiment to Flanders; and I aſ- 
« ſure you that the news of his death four months after 
« did not ſhock me halt ſo much as our firſt parting.” 
&« You are not in earneſt !”* cried I with aftoniſhment, 
« Why not? ſaid ſhe. © But I ſhould have told you, 
« my dear, that he had loſt a leg and an arm the week 
te before; ſo that I was quite prepared: and indeed it 
« was always a ſentiment of mine, that a brave man 
© had better be dead than diſabled. But pray, con- 
tinued ſhe, ſmiling and looking oddly with her eyes, 
« where is your huſband, child?“ I told her, buſinels 
had called him into Berkſhire, “ Yes, yes, lays ſhe, 
« we all know his buſineſs. Have you never heard of 
« his having an uncle in that county? Depend upon 
it, my dear, he is gone to ſee his uncle. 
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I was greatly {urprized at hearing of my huſband, 
uncle, having never received the leaſt hint from him that 
he had any ſuch relation; and of this Mrs. Machoncy 
would give me no other information, than by aſſuring 
me, that to her certain knowledge he was gone to fee 
his uncle. 

A particular friend of my huſband's dropped in upon 
us at this inſtant, who, upon my enquiring after this 
uncle, and if he bad heard his friend talk of making 
him a viſit, ſeemed to be ot the widow's opinion, though 
he could not take upon him to aſſert, that he had ever 
ſeen him, or ſo much as Knew in what part of Berk. 
ſure he lived. 

I began now to grow uneaſy; for 2s I had been mar- 
ried in the face of the world, and as none of my own re- 
lations were ſtrangers to my huſband, I thought it 4 
little odd that any of his ſhould be ſo to me. But I wa: 
ſoon ealed of this perplexity by being thrown into a 
greater. As I have conſtantly taken in your papers, 1! 
occurred to me all at once, that this uncle whom my 
huſband was gone to viſit, was no other than a Welch 
uncle, who according to the fitty-fixth number of the 

ok p, is cne who officiates in gentec] families in the 
capacity of a Hearer. And now it went to my very 
heart, to think that I had fo tired my huſband by my 
tall:ativeneſs, as to compel him to take a journey into 
Berkſhire in ſearch of a hearcr. It is impoſſible to tell 
you what pain it gave me. Yet ſurely ſome allowance 
mould be made for the prattling of a bride, who has 2 
thouſand things to ſay to a huſband, which ſhe dur 
not to her lover. But whatever excuſes may be mad-< 
for me, either from my youth, my ſex, my fondneſs, oi 
my love of talking, it gives me the moſt piercing con- 
cern to know that I am the ſole caule of his taking tlus 
journey; and it is to tell him of this concern, and the 
amendment it has produced, that I trouble you with 
this letter; which if it ſhould find him in his retrea! 
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mall find me for my whole lite to come the molt willing 
of all Hearers. 

I aſſure you, Sir, I am not myſelf when I think on 
what I have done. Good Heaven! I cry twenty times 
an hour, that in the very firit month of our marriage I 
ſhould have ſent the dear creature upon a viſit to an uncle! 
I would do any thing, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to prevent the 
frequency of theſe viſits : and that he may know more 
of my mind than I can have courage to tell him any 
other way, I beg your immediate publication of this 
letter; Which, as it cannot be an entertainment to your 
readers, will he a proof of your great good-nature, and 
the higheſt obligation to, 

SIR, 
Your molt humble ſervant, 
and admirer, 


8. W. 


Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
YouR attempt in your fifty-ſeventh paper to reſcue 
parions, authors, and cuckolds from the contempt 
which the generality of mankind are too apt to entertain 
of them, was extremely generous and praite-worthy. It is 
in the triple capacity of parſon, author, and cuckold, that 
I write this letter. By the will of my parents I am a 
parſon: by my own wants I am an author: and by the 
wants of my wife I am a cuckold. So that were all or 
either of theſe profeſſions in reality contemptible, as I 
um neither of them by choice, I cught in juſtice to 
cicape the obloquy that attends them. 
In regard to my parents (who are now at reft in their 


craves) I acquit them of any evil intention in making” 


me a parion. Of myleit I can truly fay, that my wants 
were io urgent, I mutt either have ſtarved or turned au- 
thorz and 2s to my wite, every body who knows her 
will acknowledge her wants to have been equally urgent, 
by the pains ſhe has taken to get them ſupplied. 

But notwithſtanding all theſe circumitances in my 
ſavour, and what is ſtill more, the honvur you have 
done us by eſpouſing our caute, I ds += ind that I am 
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one jot the better treated. As a parſon, I am preach. 
ing every Sunday to an audience taſt aſleep: as an au- 
thor, the ſquire of the pariſh, and all thoſe that hun: 
with him, are removing their handkerchiefs from the 
pocket that is next me as often as I fit down at table 
with them: and as a cuckold, the very children in the 
ſtreets are taught to hold up their fingers to their fore- 
heads, and butt at me as I paſs by them. 

No longer ago than yeſterday, I overheard my daugh- 
ter Jenny, a girl of fix years old, enquiring of her mo— 
ther what made papa be ſuch a cuckold; for that Mit 
Maddox, and Miſs Tomlinſon, and all the miſſes at 
ſchool, ſaid, that to be ſure he muſt be a ſad man to be 
ſuch a cuckold, And two days ago my little boy, WH 
is but a year older than his ſiſter, ran crying into the 
kitchen as I was chiding him for not ſaying his catc. 
ch.im, and told the maid papa had toſſed him with his 
horns. A neighbour's danghter indeed, who is juſt en- 
tering into her teens, tells me that ſhe ſhould like a cuckold 
for a huſband of all things, for that I am ſo pure and 
good humoured, nothing can be like it. To fay the 
truth, I have hardly a friend in the world, out of 
my own family, except this girl and an officer of the 
blues, whoſe quarters are within a few doors of us, and 
and who often talks to my wife about a living which is 
in his father's gift, and which upon the death of the 
preſent incumbent he aſſures her ſhall be mine. I Know 
of no obligations that this gentleman is under to me, 
except that he has been remarkably lucky in horſe-fleſh 
ſince his coming into theſe parts; and which it is ſaid 
he aſcribes ſolely to his acquaintance in my family. 
But though I may now and then have given him my 
opinicn, Fin ſucceſs that way has been more owing t09 
his own ſkill, than to any judgement of mine. 

But I am running my letter into length, when I only 
intended to tell you, that your paper upon the three cr- 
ders to which I bclong, though well intended, has fail- 
ed of its effect: and to g ſiure you that in conſideration 
of the intention, as a parſen, I ſhall pray fer you; as 
an author, I ſhall praiſe ycu; and as a cucxold, 1 * 
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be proud of an opportunity of making you acquainted 
with wy Wife. 
I am, SiR, 
Your obliged and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
11 
— — 
No. LXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 22. 
Tum violaria, et 
Myrtus, «et omnis copia narium, 
Spargem olivetis odorem, 
Fertilibus domino priori. Foz. 
Mr. Fitz- Alzm, 
HEN I conſider how remarkably the ſeveral pe- 
riods, in the rife and declenſion of ancicat 
ſtates, have been characterized by the varying manners 
of their people, I am apt to believe, that an enquiry 
into the importance of our prelent taſte for flowers, 
would be no very idle and unintereſting ſpeculation. 
But as I would not willingly foreſtal any abier pen, on 
a ſubject that deſerves to be conſidered by every patriot 
philoſopher of the age, I ſhall endeavour to confine my 
preſent animadverſions upon it within the narrow com- 
paſs of my own private experience, and content mylclc 
with giving 2 ſhort account of the motives which induc- 
ed me to commence a floriſt at firſt, and of the advan- 
tages which I have ſince derived from the ofiices of my . 
profeſſion. q 
It is obſervable, that the laws of decency and polite- 
nels are, for the moſt part, nothing but mere local inſti- 
tutions, very much limited in their authority, and very 
arbitrary and fluctuating in their nature; and that no 
one who offers himſelf a candidate for fame in matters of 
taſte and faſhion, ein ſucceed in his pretenſions at firſt, 
without accommodating them to the approbation of po- 
pular prejudice, or hold his reputation, after he has once 
procured it, on any ſafer tenure than the uncertain voice 
Q 3 os 
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of the multitude. Now I muſt own, I imagined (and 
perhaps many have been as much deceived in this point 
as mylelt) that the vegetable virtuoſo's credit was more 
particularly ſubject to this precarious dependence, and 

hat the chief ſecurity of its ſupport, conſiſted only in 
the accidental concurrence of numbers in an unaccount-. 
able and trifling purſuit. And it is very probable that I 
ſhould never have been convinced of the contrary, had I 
not been fortunately induced to purchaſe a ſmall collec- 
tion of flowers, in order to eſcape the odious imputation 
of a taſteleſs ſingularity. But as many a commendable 
action has been undertaken at firſt on no better principle 
than the fear of ſhame, which has afterwards been pro- 
ſecuted on a more generous motive; fo was I brought 
at length to improve that collection in conſequence of 
my own thorough conviction of its great importance, 
which was originally procured in compliance only with 
the fancies of other people. 

Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not very 
apt to whiſtle away any of my vacant time, I was not 
long in diſcovering that the cultivation of flowers had in 
it a much finer mixture of the © utile dulci”* than any 
other employment whatever. But before I attempt to 
ſhew in what particular reſpects it is mcſtly ſuited to in- 
ſtruct and delight, I would willingly remove two very 
common objections, notwithſtanding, as their abſurdity 
is almoſt as evident as any thing belonging to them, 
ey may be thought hardly worthy of my notice. Sup- 
poſing then, that ſuch an inconſiderate and ſuperficial 
obſerver of things may pcſſibly be met with, as ſhal! 
reckon it any dilparagement to the intrinſic value of a 
flower, that it is expoſed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually ſub- 
je& to the irregular dominion of the ſolar influence; it 
will be ſufficient to convince him of his miſtake, if he is 
not quite incapable of being convinced at all, only juſt to 
remind him of the uncertain condition of his own proſ- 

erity, and admoniſh him to reflect how little ſecure he 


is of being always preſerved from the oppreſſive ſtorms, 


or of enjoying the conſtant ſunſhine of fortune. And 
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if that other objection, drawn from the ſuppoſed vanity 
of regarding any thing of ſuch a ſhort duration as the 
bloom of a flower, be admitted as concluſive, it mult 
unavoidably prove a great deal too much; ſince it will 
not only hold with equal force againſt every temporal 
enjoyment, and all wordly ſatisfactions whatever; but 
(which I muſt confeſs is a very ſhocking conſideration to 
me) will utterly annihilate all thoſe engaging qualities 
of the fair ſex, which ave moſt eſſentially neceſſary to re- 
commend them to our love and admiration. Let me add 
moreover, that if there be that real ſimilitude, which the 
frequency of the alluſion ſeems to make unqueſtionable, 
hetween human life and a flower; it follows, that no 
man can pretend to a right of deſpiſing the one, that 

would be thought to place any value on the other, 
Nothing ought to be reckoned good any farther than 
as it contributes to our happineſs. The value we put 
upon any poſſeſſion or enjoyment, is the only ſtandard 
that can be properly applied to determine its real worth, 
Whatever therefore is beſt fitted to adminitter delight 
to any particular perſon, ought certainly to be regarded, 
by lim at leaſt, as the chief ingredient of that “ ſum- 
mum bonum, which, though it be the common end of 
all our endeavours, has however been purſued by as 
many diffcrent means as there have been different men. 
But ſuppoſing that no allowances were to be made in fa- 
vour of ſingular propenſities; yet he that can enlarge 
the ſpuere of his enjoyments, by contracting the extent 
of his poſſeſſions, ought, in all reaſonable conſtruc- 
tion, to be deemed a much happier man, than he who, 
under a foolith perſuaſion that he is ſecuring to himſelf an 
inexhauſtible tuud of delight, ſhall take inceflant pains 
to augment thoſe riches, and extend thoſe territories, 
which, after all, will as much diſqualify him for enjoy- 
ment, as an unwieldy corpulency of perſon would inca- 
pacitate him for expedition. And one might eaſily pro- 
duce many inſtances of men, who by a prudent conver- 
fion of ſuch incumbrances into flowers, have received 
more ſatis faction from the produce of a ſmall parterre, 
than from the income of a large eſtate; and found tliem- 
ſelves as completely happy as a Corycius, after they had 
once 
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once reduced their concerns to the eaſy management of a 
ſingle acre. 

Folly may ſiggeſt what it pleaſes; but that alone 
ought to be efteemed a trifle, which is of no conſe— 
quence; whereas there is nothing in nature unworthy of 
a wite man's regard, becauſe the moſt inferior of all her 
productions may, in ſome light or another, be made in- 
ſtrumental to his improvement. 

Vere we to reſteét, in a proper manner, on the corre- 
lative importance of ſuch objects, as may be thought 
uſeieſs and infignificant, when conſidered only with re- 
gard to themſelves, we ſhould diſcover a mediate fort of 
union between the wideſt links of that indefinite chain 
which holds together the conſtituents of the univerſe: 
we ſhould perceive that all thoſe things, which are mo{t 
diſſimilar in every other reſpect, do however agree in 
that common deſtination, whereby they become 1o many 
equally important parts of one ſtupendous whole: and 
we ſhould find as fit a place for the diicovery of truth in 
every flower- garden, as in the celebrated groves of Cad- 
mus. 

It has been from this ſchool that I have procured the 
belt part of my philolophy ; and from this too have 1 
learnt to improve and confirm my morals. The volume 
of nature is ſo full of pafſages above the explication of 
human learning, that the beſt proof of our having ftutli. 
ed it with uncommon diligence and ſucceſs, mult conſiſt, 
chiefly, in our being able to produce from it many un- 
common inſtances of our ignorance; and I have the va- 
nity, or I ſhould rather ſay the modeſty to boaſt, that I 
have diſcovered dithcultics enough in one ſingle Jeaf of ir, 
to clear up my underſtanding from the ſtupitying influ- 
ence of a conceited ſufficiency, and to improve my reaſon 
into a perfect diflidence of its utmoſt force and penetra- 
tion. Nor have I a flower in my poſſeſſion that is lets 
abounding in moral inſtruction, than in beauty and 
ſwectnels. I cannot obſerve that induſtrious nicety with 
which the bee examines into every thing that comes in 
his way, without contidering it as a reproachful admoni- 
tion to myicit; and if 1 do not collect ſome uſeful leſſon, 
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that may ſupport me under all the enſuing revolutions 
of my life, from every flower that ſuch an inſect can ex- 
tract proviſion from againſt the future exigences of his, 
I am ready 'to place it to the account of my negligence, 
and to think myſelf guilty of the moſt unpardonable tol- 
ly, in ſuffering him alone to profit from that, which I at- 
ſume the abſurd privilege of calling my own. 

In ſhort, there is ſuch a cloſe affinity between a pro- 

r cultivation of a flower-garden and a right diſcipline 
of the mind, that it is almoſt impoſſible tor any thought- 
ful perſon that has made any proficiency in the one, to 
avoid paying a due attention to the other. That induſ. 
try and care which are ſo requiſite to cleanſe a garden 
from all forts of weeds, will naturally ſuggeſt to him 
how much more expedient it would be to exert the ſame 
diligence in eradicating all forts of prejudices, follies, 
and vices from the mind, where they will be as ſure to 
prevail, without a great deal of care and correction, as 
common weeds in a neglected piece of ground, And as 
it requires more pains to extirpate ſome weeds than 
others, according as they are more naturalized to the 
{oil ; ſo theſe faults will be found the moſt difficult to be 
ſuppreſſed, which have been of the longeſt growth, and 
taken the deepeſt root; which are more predominant in 
number, and moſt congenial to the conſtitution, 
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of Sagan is no one ſubject that has given ſuch fre- 
quent exercile to the pens of my correſpondents as 
the behaviour of ſervants, Were I to have publiſhed all 
the letters I have received upon it (not to mention the 
abuſes that have been ſent me for refuſing to make thoſe 
letters public) they would almoſt have equalled in num- 
ber the letters that have been ſent me upon all other ſub- 
jects. „ The plague of ſervants“ is the phraſe 1 2 

dy 
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body's mouth: yet how fond we are of increaſing this 
plague, even to the deſtruction of our fortunes, may he 
{cen in almoſt every family that has any pretenſions to 
gentility. But I mult beg pardon of theſe correſpon- 
dents for thinking a little differently from them upon 
this occaſion ; or rather for taking the part of ſervants 
in oppoſition to their maſters, 

Having paſſed the greateſt part of my life in families, 
and being a ſtrict (though I hope not an impertinent) 
obſerver of all occurrences that happen in them, I was 
very early of opinion that the good or bad qualities of 
ſervants were generally to be aſcribed to the conduct of 
their maſters; and by repeated experiences ſince, I am 
become ſo ſanguine in this opinion, that when I have a 
mind to ſtudy any maſter or miſtreſs thoroughly, I ob- 
ſerve with circumſpection the particular diſpoſitions and 
behaviour of their ſervants. If I find cheerfulneſs in 
their countenances, ſobriety in their manners, neatneſs in 
their perions, readineſs in their attendance, and harmony 
among themſelves, I always conclude that the maſter 
and miſtreis of ſuch ſervants have hearts which (accord- 
ing to a ſignificant expreſſion in low lite) „ lie in the 
right places. On the contrary, wherever I ſee ſervants 
with tullenneſs or ill- nature in their looks, with floth- 
fulneſs in their motions, or ſlovenlineſs in their cloaths ; 
or, above all, when I hear them quarrelling among 
themiclves; I conclude that they are copying tue man- 
ners of thoſe they ſerve, and that the maſter and mit- 
treis of that houſe, whatever characters they may bear in 
the world, are dilagreeable in themſclves, and a plague 
to all about them. 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with what 
degree of eſtimation I am reccived at the teveral tea-ta- 
bles where I viſit. I look only at the ſervant to knew 
it I am a welcome gueſt to his miſtreis and the family: 
it he opens the. door to me with a look of indifference, oi 
ſeems flack in his attendance upon me, I ſhorten the time 
of my (tay, and leſſen the number of my viſits at that house. 
But it he ſhews me up ſtairs with a good grace, or louks 
at me with attention while I am indulging an oid man's 
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fondneſs for prattling, I am as well ſatisfied of his miſ- 
trels's regard for me, as it ſhe had offered me her purle. 

Ihe Spectator ſpeaking of a family of ſervants, ſays, 


«© That inſtead of flying from the parts of the houſe 
« through which their maſter is paſſing, they induſtri- 
« ouily contrive to place themſelves in his way.“ And 
Jam intimate in a family, where the only unpleaſunt 
hours that ſervants know, are thoſe in which the maſter 
and miſtreſs of the houſe are ablent. I have obſerved 
with great delight, when my triend and his lady have 
been ſtepping into the coach for a journey of a few days, 
that the men and maid-ſecrvants have been crowding to 
the door, and with tears in their eyes waiting for the 
laſt kind nod, as they have driven from the houſe. It 
has done my heart good, when in the abſence of their 
malter and miſtreſs I have looked in upon thele honeſt 
people, to ſee with what eagerneſs they have run to me, 
to enquire, every one at once, if I had heard any news of 
their benetactors, and at what time they would return, 
It would be unneceſſary, after what I have ſaid of thele 
ſervants, to enter upon the character of the maſter and 
miſtreſs. I flall content myſelf with obſerving, that if 
all thoſe who have ſervants were of the ſame diſpoſition 
with the people I am {peaking ot, I ſhould hardly have 
had occaſion to write upon this ſubject. 

Seneca ſays of ſervants, “ That they are a kind of 
« humble friends. (Not according to the modern ac- 


ceptation of humble friends; for by ſuch are meant 


thoſe who are to be {{i!] more dependent on our humours, 
and who, in return for precarious meat and drink, arc to 
wink, ſpeak and act exactly as we would have them.) 
He goes on to obſerve, “ That it is the part of a wiic 
© and good man to deal with his interior as he would 
„% have his ſuperior deal with him; fortune having 
% no more power over ſervants than over their ma- 
« thers: and he that duly confiders how many ſervants 
% have come to be matters, and how many maiters to be 
« ſervants, will lay no great ſtrets of argument either 
© upon the one or upon the other. Some ule their ſer— 
« rants worte than baits, in {laviſh attendances between 

I (their 
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« theirdrink and their luſts; as if they were not made 
«© of the ſame materials with their maſters, or to breatl;: 
« the ſame air, or to die under the ſame conditions. I: 
« js worthy obſervation (continues he) that the moſt im- 
«© perious maſters over their own ſervants, are at the 
© ſame time the moſt abject ſlaves to the ſervants ot 
« other maſters. I will not diſtinguiſh a ſervant by his 
ce office, but by his manners; the one is the work of 
« fortune, the other of virtue.“ 

Thus far ſays Seneca: and indeed the wretchedneſ; 
of ſervitude is altogether owing to the pride of ſuperi— 
ority : a pride, which if properly exerted, would appezr 
in making thoſe happy whom fortune has made depend. 
ent upon us for favour and ſupport. This indeed would 
be the pride of man: and I have always cenſidered it as 
the principal happineſs of every maſter, that Heaven 
has placed him in a ſituation to make lite caſy and com- 
fortable to thole whol: lot it is to depend upon him tor 
bread. 

For my own part, I have always been of opinion that 
the maſter is as much obliged to the ſervant, who acquits 
himſelf in his office with diligence and faithfulneſs, as 
the ſervant to the maſter for his indulgence. But in the 
common opinion it is otherwile : and the performance of 
thoſe Juties which ſhall entitle the ſervant to a reward in 
heaven, ſhall be inſufficient to procure him either a civil 
word, or a kind look from his imperious maſter. 

How contrary a behaviour is that of the family above- 
mentioned! If a ſervant has done his duty, he is ſure to 
be commended tor it: if through incapacity or inad- 
vertency he has committed a fault, it is paſſed over with 
good humour; or if through careleſſneſs or deſign, the 
admonitions he receives are the admonitions of a triend, 
who adviſes him, for his own ſake, to amendment, and 
encourages him to ſet about it by gentleneſs and perſua- 
hon. It may be worth the mentioning, that my friend's 
butler was cured of a violent inclination to ſotting, by 
having the keys of the cellar delivered to his keeping; 
and that the houſckceper, who is one of the moſt thoug lu. 
tul and diicreet matrons I know of, was one of the gid- 
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dieſt girls alive, till the affairs of the family were 
thrown into her hands. 

I do not mean to inſinuate by theſe circumſtances, that 
every drunken footman ſhould keep the keys of his may 
ſtor's cellar, or that every madcap of a maid ſhould be 
intruſted, by way of ſobering her, with the management 
of a family; I only mentioned them to ſhew that even 
vices and follies are ſometimes to be cured by good uſage ; 
and it fo, how greatly may good qualities - improved 
by the ſame indulgent behaviour ! 

I have faid in a former paper, that people are more 
likely to be praiſed into good qualities, than to be railed 
out of bad ones: and I have always found, that to com- 
mend a ſervant for doing right (ard every ſervant does 
right ſometimes) has had a much better effect than chid- 
ing and complaining when he has happened to do wrong. 
To cheriſh rhe deſire of pleaſing in a ſervant, you muſt 
ſhew him that you are pleaſed ; for what encouragement. 
is there for his perſeverance, unleſs you tell him at firſt 
that he is in the right way ? 

To conclude this ſubject ; I would have ſervants con- 
ſidered as reaſonable beings ; as thoſe, who though they 
have the frailties of men, have alſo their virtues, their 
affect ions, and feelings: that they can repay good offi- 
ces with gratitude, and ill ones with neglect ; and that 
they are intitled to our favour, till they have deſerved 
our diſpleaſure, I ſhall only add, for the information 
of my correſpondents, that I ſhall pay no regard to the 
complaints that are ſent me againſt bad ſervants, unlets I 
am thoroughly convinced that they come from gocd ma- 
ſters. 


— 
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To Mr. Fitz-Ad.m, 
SIR, 
| Toca a full conviction that your ears are always 
open to the afflicted, I preſume to fend you the ſtory 
of my diſtreſs, which is left to vou: Jiteretion whether 
Vo“. II. Pp * 
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or no it be deſerving of public commiſeration.. Previous, 
however, to what relates immediately to myſelf, be ft 
kind as to indulge an elderly man, whoſe infirmity is to 
.be talkative, and who delights in a long train of ani- 
madverſions upon every intereſting occurrence. 

At the creation of your WoRLD your modeſty ſug- 
geſted that the advantages accruing from it might enable 
you in due time to keep a one-horle chair, and that as 
loon as you were in poſſeſſion of this vehicle, you would 
invite the reader to a ſeat in it, and occaſionally make the 
tour of the adjacent villages. But whether you are 
enabled to fet up this equipage or not, I would adviſe 
you, at this ſeaſon of the year, to withdraw your laud- 
able purpole of reforming vice in town, and to let your 
endeavours be directed to confirm virtue militant in the 
country. Drink ing. gaming, atheiſm, and the minor 
vices, which from tine immemorial have more or leſs 
ſwarmed in our capital, have been combated by the moſt 
emin ent divines, moraliits, and poets, and all to no pur- 
poſe. For my own part, I cannot help looking upon al- 
molt every ſpecies of dit Wluteneſs as a kind of plague : 
and if I was wort] ny of adviſing the legiflature, I ſhould 
propoſe that a line of circumvallation might be made at 
the diſtance of five miles all round the town, and a 
guard appointed to prohibit all perions, b-traying the 
lealt ſymptom of any of theſe epidemical diſeaſes, from 
pailing the line. Provided always, that in caſe a radi- 
cal cure ſhall be effected on a patient or patients, he, ſhe, 
or they, on a proper certificate declaring them free from 
all inicction, may be privileged to quit thoſe noiſome 
quarters, and retire into the country. I can think of no 
other method by which the mifcrabie objects that range 
under the ſeveral denominations of gamelters, ſwearer-, 
liars, drunkards, eee faſnion- mongers, &c. in 
either tex, may be excluded all communication with 
thoſe who are untainted. 

A conſtderite perion cannot piſs a coxcomb in his 
walks, without © being tentibly hurt at the reflection that 
ſuch a calausity is incident to human nature. Thele de- 
plorabic creatures ars jucapacitated from concealing their 
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complaint : a 2 ſymptom is a total ſuppreſſion of 


every reaſonable thought: after which, there can be no 
wonder, if, when they are become fools, they put on the 
habit of their order, and continue to fatigue the inven— 
tion of their tradelman, with a view to beguile the 
tediouſneſs of time. 

What, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhall we ſay to thoſe perſons 
who will ſubject themſclves to infection by a communi- 
cation with fuch wretches ? I could as ſoon pay a vitit 
to a man born deaf and dumb, tor the ſake of converſa- 
tion, as deceive myſelf with the idea of improvement 
with one of thele coxcombs. The notoriety of the 
lymptoms attending this ditcale, makes it gechleſs to re- 
cite them all; a vaſt pomp of dreis, an Labitual con- 
traction of the mulcles to a grin, with a continue] in- 
coherent kind of prattle, are ſo many characteriſtics of 
their diſtemper. And, I fcar, the validity of our plea 
would be rejected, ſhould we urge that we tell inadverty 
ently into their company ; fince they generally carry 
their heads, like thole of poſts on a foot-path, ſuthcient- 
ly whitened, to deter even the moſt heedleſs from ſtum- 
bling on them in the dark. 

Among the ſeveral peſtilences which conſtitute the 
general plague, no one is of equal fatality with that of 
Faſhion. Thoſe who are icized with this phrenzy, as 
they are the moſt numerous, 10 are they the moſt ex- 
trazagant in their actions. The females diſcover their 
being tainted, by every geſticulation of a couſin Betty. 
They wear no cap, and only ſubſtitute in its room 
variety of trumpery ribbands, ticd up with no other 
propriety than the prelent fit ſhall happen to direct. 
Let your eye travel over the whole perſon, and by the dil- 
poſition of the dreſs, you will no longer heſitate it the 
imagination is diſturbed. By what means, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, except by the effects, ſhall we determine the 
mens ſana? And whar judgement ought we to pals up- 
on thole cruwds of females, who are every day tottering 
along the public walks upon peg-heels? Nothing, ture- 
ly, can be more repu,unant to common ſenſe, than this 
eon:rivance in the ladies to weaken their ſupport, who 
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had before too great an aptitude to fall, If there ean 
be any reaſon aſſigned tor ſo ſtrange a conduct, it muſt 
be this, that they thought it neccſſary to duniniſh the 
bate, after they had lightened the capital, 

It would be a downright arraignment of your ſagacity 
to imagine that the malignant conſequences annexed to 
this diſtemper are unnoticed by you. An object, whoſe 
entire maſs of blood is corrupted by Faſhion, becomes 
not unworthy the cognizance of the higher powers, as the 
moſt prejudicial Being to a civil ſociety. In order 
to think as I do, you need only ro conſider what are the 
evils conlequential to Faſhion, Are they not thole of 
folly, pride, extravagance, gaming, and diſhoneſty ? 
Perſons afflicted with this malady, are apt to imagine 
themſelves under no obligation to pay their juſt debts ; 
while thoſe contracted at a gaming-table are to be dit- 
charged with all the punctuality of honeſty. 

T heie reflections, Mr. Fitz- Adam, are the reſult of a 
heart-felt concern for the good of my country. The 
proſperous growth of every kind of iniquity cannot fail, 
in the end, of endangering her political health. One 
ſhould be apt to believe. that our own foil was not preg- 
nant enough with vice, while we are daily adopting 
every exotic folly. r natural enemy, even antecedent 
to conqueſt, is impoſing upon us, not only her language, 
but her manners and dreſs. A ſuperficial view of the 
hiſtory of old Rome will preſent us with every ſimi- 
lar circumſtance of corruption.---God torbid a ſimilar 
fate ſhould overtake vs ! 

I have hitherto ſuppreſſed an inclination to trouble 
ou with my difapprobation of the times ; and nothing 
{s than an open violation of all the laws of decency, 

good ſenſe and duty, in my own family, could have 
1 me to enlarge the liſt of your correſpondents. 
am now, Sir, at my paternal eſtate, where I con- 
ſtantly refide, unleſs ſome unavoidable occurrence breaks 
in upon my retirement, and calls me to town. In the 
younger part of my days, by virtue of public employ- 
ments, I was admitted to a pretty. large commerce with 
mankind ; but on my father's deceale, ſatiated with the 
pleaſures 
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pleaſurcs of high liſe, I wittdrew in my forty-firſt year 
to the place I now write from. I am conicious of no 
very material imprudence that I have been guilty of, ex- 
cept my marriage, Which has ſhaded my viſionary pro- 
ſpect ot happineis with the heaviett diſquietude. Two 
daughters only are the itjue of this marriage; who, 


CY 


— 


thanks to the tuition of their mother, are not wanting 
in any ſüngle accompliſkment of modiſh education. 
They ipeak French before they underſtand Engliſh, and 
play at cards for pounds, without knowing the value of 
a ſhilling; and, in a word, by a patrician ditreliſh of 
ceconomy, ſpeak themſelves the inconteſted children of 
Sir Pope Pedigrec's danghter. I forbear to mention the 
manner in which (with their mother's connivance) they 
affect to expole the obſcurity ot my family; becauſe I 
muſt acknowledge it to have been deſtitute of the howwur 

of a dignified ſpendthrift, or an illuſtrious ſuicide. 
Having lived ſo long a voluntary exile from the beau 
monde, my maxims are exploded as quite obſolete. Ny 
wife and daughters are perpetually afiuring me that 
I act in no reſpect like any of my polite neighbours : I 
will not diſpute that they have tome colour of truth for 
this aſſertion ; for you mult he ieniible, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
that 1t 1s no eaſy matter for a man in his grand climac- 
teric to diveſt himſelf of old accuſtomed prejudices ; 
and though I prolels all imag.nable deicrence to my 
great neighbours, they mult excute the awkward parti— 
cularity I have of paying my debts, and of obttinately 
perievering in going now and then to church. Bciries 
what I have mentioned, I have the peculiar felicity of 
{ceing, that nothing which either my anceſtors or I have 
done, within or without doors, is in the leaſt correſpon- 
dent with my family's taſte. The garden is a devoted 
victim to their caprice : laſt ſummer they erected in it a 
Chinefe temple, but it proved rov cold to be inhabited. 
In the winter, all my Chriſtmas blocks went to the 
compoſition of a hermitage, which is only tenanted 
by my giils, and the female hermits of tatte of their 
acquaintance, This ſpring I narrowiy elcapec the re- 
putation of building a juin in my park; but lucxiiy as 
P'3 my 
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my workmen were lopping ſome of my trees, they 
opened, by mere accident, a proſpect to my lord Kill. 
dollars houſe, the nobleſt, perhaps, and moſt natural 
ruin extant, 

It is impoſſible for you to conceive the inſtances 
I could enumerate ; but not to tire your patience by a 
long detail of grievances, I ſhall cloſe my letter with 
obſerving, that I ſee a ſucceſſion of them before me 
while my wife is above polluting the blood of the Pe- 
digrees, by admitting into her compoſition the leaſt 
tincture cf affability ; and while my daughters are in a 
fair way of dying unmarried, by their . behaviour, 
and meretricious ſtyle of dreſs. If the reaſonableneſs 
of my complaint ſhould obtain the ſanction of your ap- 
probation, and be countenanced in the WORLD, it will 
in ſome meaſure alleviate the affliction of, 

SIR, 
Your conſtant reader and admirer, 


— — 
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T has been the conſtant practice ever ſince I can re- 
member, for people to recommend the particular 
wares they deal in, by ſetting forth that they are more 
eſſentially neceſſary at the preſent time, than they were 
ever known to be in times paſt. The doctor, to recom- 
mend his Elixir for the Nerves, addreſſes you with, 
Never were Nervous Decays, &c. ſo frequent as at 
„ preſent ;'* The man of learning prefaces his diſcourſe 
upon occult qualities with, © Never was there ſo total a 
decay of literature as at preſent ;** and the divine in- 
troduces his volume of ſermons with, „ Never did fin 
« and tolly abound ſo as at preſent.” 
But though this method may be a very good one, an. 
may have contributed greatly to the increaſe of trade, 
I have always conſidered it as ſomewhat bordering upon 
craft, and have therefore rejected it, to purſue a con- 
trary practice. Never was mankind fo good as at pre- 
ſent, I lay again and again; for however unwiſe or un- 
righteous 
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righteous the people of theſe nations may have been two 
years ago, it is hardly to be conceived how greatly they 
are improved in their underſtandings, and amended in 
their morals, by the extenſive circulation of thele my 
lucubrations. 

Many perſons are of opinion (I ſuppoſe from the 
effects which they find to have been produced in them- 
ſelves) that every individual of my readers has been 
in ſome reſpe& or other the better for me: but this per- 
_— may be carrying the matter a little too far; and 
indeed 1 have a private reaſon for thinking that there 
may be here and there one, who, though a conſiderable 
reader of theſe excellent eſſays, has received no benefit 
from them at all. There are people in the world, who, 
becauſe they pride themſelves upon contradicting an eſ- 
tabliſhed opinion, have ſuggeſted in a whiſper, that this 
is not abſolutely and to all intents and purpoſes the very 
beſt paper that has hitherto been publiſhed in any age or 
country. And to confeſs a truth, which will, no doubt, 
be as ſurprizing to my readers as it was to me, I have 
actually received a letter, written in ſober ſadneſs, and 
without the leaft intention to be witty, infinuating that 
I am growing dull, and adviſing me to lay down my pa- 

r, while I can do it with honour. But as I have 

itherto found my wit to be inexhauſtible, and as I have 
now, as much as ever, the good of my country at 
heart, I am willing to continue theſe my labours while 
there are the leaſt gleanings of folly remaining, and till 
I can have the glory of effecting a thorough reforma- 
tion. 

To follow this great and laudable deſign, I muſt beg 
of my correſpendents to be very diligent in their enqui- 
ries after what is doing in town, and that oy will ne- 
gle& no opportunity of tranſmitting me all the intelli- 
gence they can get. I ſhould be glad to know, among 
other matters of conſequence, it there is yet any ſuch 
thing as play going on at White's. I ſhould like allo 
to hear that the propoſal for eſtabliſhing lectures in divi- 
nity and moral philoſophy next winter in the great room 


at St. James's coffee-houle, has met with the approba- 
tion 
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tion of the whole club. The repeated aſſurances 
which I am daily receiving that fornication and adultery 
are entirely at a ſtand in this great metropolis, are highy 

agreeable to me; as allo that the great increaſe of bloom 
which has of late been ſo very oblery able on the cheeks 
of ladies of faſhion, is wholly © wing to their abhorrence 
of cards and late hours. I hear with great ſelf-congra- 
tulation and delight from the city, that they are hourly 
increaſing in frugality and ind ultry, and that neither 
hazard, nor any unlawful game at cards, has been 
10 much as thought of at their clubs for this twelve— 
month paſt. But above all, I am charmed with the ac- 
counts which I have from time to time reccived of the 
laſt general election. That inflexible abhorrence of 
bribery and corruption, which lo vifihly and univerially 
manitcſted itielf among ail ranks and orders of men, 
conſtituents as well as candidates, mult be an imcontelt- 
ible proof of the conſummate virtue of the preſent 
times. 

From all theie happy conſiderations, I am perfectly 
of Opinion with the late Mr. Whiſton, that the Milten- 
nium, or the kingdom of the juſt up"n carth, is very 
near at hand. When that long- expected time arrives, l 
ſhall confider the plan of this paper us complete, and 

cenclude it the Thuriday following, with a benediflion 
to my readers. 

It has been owing to this general reformation (Which 
I flatter myſelf has been princip: * brought about by 
thele weekly clays) that I have thought fit to lupp! cis 
certain letters, lately come to hand, which are filled 
with moſt unreaſonable 8 againſt the iniqui:y 
ef the times. One of thelc letters laments very empha— 
tically the great increale of pop< „among us, and egs 
that I wou! d poſtpone every amuung 5 ipeculation, to at- 
tack with gravity and argument the doctrine of trantub- 
3 The ſame letter recommends, in a pott- 
icript, ſome neceſſary alterations to be made in the ous 
of Common Prayer, and deiires that my next paper may 
be an addreis to the billiops upon that occaſion. An- 
other of theſe letters inveighs bitterly againit the uni- 
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verſality of ſkittle- grounds in the gardens of people of 


tathion, and aſſures me that it is in vain to hope for a 
re{ormaticn, while gentlemen and ladies, nay, even the 
clergy themſelves, are miſ-ſpending their tine in the un- 
chriſtian-like diverſions of porters and draymen, The 
letter ſigned Decorus, complaining ef Brunetta's naked- 
neſs at church, had long ago received a place in theſe 
papers, if I could have been convinced that it had leſs 
of invention in it than of reality : for I am affured by a 
perticular friend, who is a conſtant trequenter ct all 
public places, that ſince my repeated animadverſions 
on that tubject, their is not a pair of naked ſhoviders to 
be ſcen either for love or meney. He preceets farther 
to aſſure me, that thoſe excellent animadverſions have 
given the ladies ivch an unconquerable aver ſion to all 
kinds of nakedneſs, that a party of them, going this 
ſummer frem Richmond to Vauxhall by water, choſe ra- 
ther to ſee a handſome young fellow go to the bottom, 
as he was attempting to ſwim acroſs the Thames, than 
to take him into their beat; and when the watermen 
begg'd for God's fake that they might ſave the young 
man's life, the eldeſt of the ladies proteſted with great 
vehemence, that ſhe had rather the whole odious ſcx 
ſhould perifh, than have her modeſty affronted with the 
k:c:ht ot a naked man. 

But though every reformation of this kind is a ſen— 
ſihle pleaſure to me, I am very far from attributing the 
whole merit of it to myſelf; on the contrary, it is with 
the utmoſt pride and fatistatiion that I acknowledge the 

zany and great helps which I have received from cor - 
reſpondents, whoſe names, whenever they come to be 
mentioned in this undertaking, will reflect an honour 
upon my own, It is to theſe gentlemen, more than to 
my ſelf, that I am to aſcribe the reformation above- men- 
tioned : and becauſe, as I faid before, in ſpite of our 
endeavours to make mankind perfect, there is ſtill per- 
haps a little ſprinkling of folly remaining among us; 
and as the millennium may poſſibly be at a much 
greater diſtance than Mr. Whiſton and I have fo ſan- 
guincly imagined it to be; and moreover, e 
the 
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the comparative weakneſs of my own abilities; TI 

hereby requeſt and intreat of my correſpondents, that 

they will continue to favour me with their ailiſtance in 

this work, which will moit certainly be brought to a A 
concluſion on the very firſt Thurſday after the ſaid mil- 


lennium ſhall commence. tou 
I cannot ſhew myſelf more in earneſt upon this occa- boo 
ſion, than by cloling my paper with the following plin 
humble addreſs to one of its ableſt ſupporters. _R 
t 
ADAM FITZ-ADAM to the of ***, Hh, 
WITH grateful heart Fitz- Adam greets ye, « 1 
And in theſe rhimes, my Lord, intreats ye, EZ 
That you once more the WoRLD would prop, 92 101 
Which, but tor ſtrength like yours, muſt drop: 9 
For I, grown weak, and ſomewhat older, "2 
Feel it too heavy on my ſhoulder : EY 
And well I may ; tor bards have ſung, 46 x 
That giant Atlas, huge and ſtrong, 8 
Oft found his WORLD too great a load, « 1 
And aſk'd aſſiſtance of a god, « t 
Who cas'd his back with little pain, « 2 
And ict the WORLD to rights again. «I 
So I from you, my great Alcides, 5 
(Whoſe aim my glory and my pride is) frie! 
Requeſt, my Lord—you know my drift 6 
That you would lend ine Cother lift: „ 
Your e imalleſt cHort is enough, 4 Y 
The ſame you ule in tzKing ſnuff: 199 
You ſmile, my Lord indeed "tis true, | 1 
A finger and your thumb will do. | bs e: 
| | ſup 
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No. XC. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER r9. 


N old friend and fellow-ftudent of mine at the 

univerſity called upon me the other morning, and 
tound me reading Plato's Sympoſion. I laid down my 
book to receive him, which, atter the firſt uſual com- 
pliments, he took up, ſaying, „ You will give me leave 
© to ſee what was the object of your ſtudies.” „ No- 
« thing leſs than the diving Plato,“ ſaid I, „ that 
« amiable philoſopher —"* © with whom, (interrupted 
„ my friend) Cicero declares that he would rather be 
“ in the wrong, than in the right with any other.“ 
& I cannot, replied I, “ carry my veneration of him 
« to that degree of enthuſiaſm z3 but yet, wherever I 
« underſtand him (for I confeſs I do not every where) 
« J prefer him to all the ancient philoſophers. His 
“ Sympoſion more particularly engages and entertains 
&« me, as I ſec there the manners and characters of the 
« moſt eminent men, of the politeſt times, of the po- 
&« liteſt city of Greece. And with all due reſp: to 
e the moderns, I much queſtion whether an account of 
« a modern Sympoſion, though written by the ablef 
e hand, could be read with jo much pleature and im- 
«© provement.”” © I do not know that, replied my 
friend, „for though I revere the ancients as much fs 
e you poſlibly can, and look upon the moderns às pig- 
« mies, when compared to thole giants, yet it we con e 
<« up to, or near them in any thing, it is in the cle- 
% gancy and delicacy of our convivial intercourſe. 

I was the more ſurpriſed at this doubt of my friend's, 
becauſe I knew that he implicitly ſubſcribed to, and 
ſuperſtitiouſly maintained, all the articles of the claſſi- 
cal faith. I therefore aſked him whether he was ſerious ? 
He aniwered me that hc was: that in his mind, Plato 
ipun cut that filly affair of love too fine and too long; 
and that if I would but Jet him introduce me to the 
club, of which he was an unworthy member, he be- 
lieved I ſhould at leaſt entertain the tame doubt, or per- 
h2ps even dEcGiCE in favour of the 33.currns, 1 thanked 
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my friend for his kindneſs, bat added, that in what- 
ever ſociety he was an unworthy member, I thould 


(till a more unworthy gueſt. That morcover 


my retired and domeſtic turn of life was as inconſiſtent 


th the engagements of a club, as my natural taci- 


turnity among lt ſtrangers would be milplaced in the 
midſt of all that feſtal mirth and gaiety. “ You miſ- 


take me (anſwered my friend ; every member of our 
club has the privilege of bringing one friend along 
with him, who is by no means thereby to hecome a 
member of it: and as for your taciturnity, we have 
ſome ſilent members, who, by the way, are none of 
our worſt. Silent people never ſpoil company, but 
on the contrary, by being good hearers, encourage 
good ſpeakers.” «© But I have another difficulty 
(anſwered I) and that I doubt a very ſolid one, which 
is, that I drink nothing but water. „ So much 
the worſe for you, (replied my friend, who by the 


by, loves his bottle moſt academically ;) “ you will py 


for the claret you do not drink. We ule no comp al- 
fion ; every one drinks as little as he pleaſes — 
Which I preſume (interrupted I) is as much as he 
can.“ „ That is juſt as it happens, ſaid he; 
ſometimes, it is true, we make pretty good ſittings; 
but for my own part, I chuſe to go home always be- 
fore eleven: for, take my word for it, it is the ſitting up 
late, and not the drink, that deſtroys the con{titu- 
tion. AsT found that my friend would have taken 


a refuſal ill, I told him that for this once 1 would cer- 
tainly attend him to the club, but defired him to give 
me previouſly the outlines of the characters of the ſitt iu 
members, that I might know how to behave mylen 


operly. „ Your precaution (jaid he) is a prudent 
one, and I will make you ſo well acquainted with 
them beforehand, that you ſhall not ſcein a ſtranger 
when among them. You muit know then that our 
club conſiſts of at leaf: forty members When complete, 
Of theſe, many are now in the country; and bees, 
we have ſome vacancles Which cannot be filled up till 
next winter. Palſies and apoplexies have of late, I 
don't know why, been pretty rite among us, and 
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It is not above a weck 
ago, that poor Tom Toaſtwell fell on a ſudden under 
the table, as we thought only a little in drink, but 
he was carried home, and never ſpoke more. Thoſe 
whom you will probably meet with to-day are, firſt 
of all, Lord Feeble, a nobleman of admirable ſenſe, 


z true fine gentleman, and, for a nian of quality, a 


To . . 
2 pretty claſſic. He has lived rather faſt formerly, 


and impaired his conſtitution by fitting up late, and 
drinking your thin ſharp wines. He is ſtill what 


you call nervous, which makes him a little low-ſpi- 


rited an] relerved at firſt 3 but he grows very affable 
an! cheertul as ſoon as he has warmed his ſtomacli 
with, about a bottle of good claret. 

« Sir Tunbelly Guzzle ts a very worthy north. country 
haronet of a good eſtate, and one who was betorchand 
in the world, till being twice choſen knight of the 
hire, and having in conſequence got a pretty em- 
ployment at court, he run out conſiderably. He has 
left off houſe-keeping, and is now upon a retrieving 
{cheme. He is the heartieit, honeſteſt fellow living; 
and though he is a man of very few words, I can aſ- 
fare you he does not want ſenſe. He had an univer- 
lity education, and has a good notion of the claſſics. 
The poor man is confined half the year at leaſt with 
the gout, and has beſides an inveterate ſcurvy, 
which I cannot account for: no man can live more 
regularly; he eats nothing but plain meat, and very 
little of that: he drinks no thin wines, and never 
fi's up late; for he has his full dofe by eleven. 

% Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer, 
though but a lieutenant-colonel of foot. Between you 
and me, he has had great injuſtice done him, and is 
now commanded by many who were not born when 
he came firſt into the army. He has ſerved in Ire- 


© land, Minorca, and Gibraltar; and would have been 


in all the late battles in Flanders, had the regiment 
been ordered there. It is a pleaſure to hear him talk 
of war. He is the beſt natured man alive, but a 
eile too jcalous of his honour, and too apt to be in 
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a paſſion 3 but that is ſoon over, and then he is ſor; 
for it. 11 icar he 1s drophc: il, which I impute to hi 
drinking your champaigns and burgundies. He go! 
that ill habit abroad. 
« Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel for. 
tune, Keeps the very beſt company, and is to be ſur: 
one of the beſt-bred men alive: he is fo good- natured, 
that he ſeems to have no will of his own. He will 
So as little or as much as you pleale, and 10 
natter of what. He has been a mighty man with 
the ladies tormerly, and loves the cra ack of the whi 
ſtill. He is our news-monger; for being a gent]: 
man of the privy-chamber „ he goes to cou; * ever: 
day, and coniequently } knows pretty well what is go 
ing ren there. Poor gentleman! I fear we ſha! 
not keep him long; for he ſeems far gone IN a con- 
ſumption, though the doctors ſay it is only a nervous 
atrophy. 
6 Will Sitfaſt is the beſt-natured fellow living, and 
an excellent companion, though he ſeldom tpeaks ; 
but he is no flincher, and fits every man's hand ou! 
at the club. He is a very good ſcholar, and can 
write very pretty er veries. I doubt he is in 4 
deciming way; for a pz walytical ſtroke has latel, 


twitched up one ſide 5 his mouth ſo, that he is now 


obliged to take his wine diagonally. However Ic 
keeps up his! pi its bravely, and never ſhams his glu! 
& Dr. Carbuncle is an honcſt, jolly, merry partes 
well affected to the government, and much of a gen- 
tleman. He is the lite of our club, inſtead of bein- 

the leaſt reſtraint upon it. He is an admirable ſcho 
lar, and J really believe has all Horace by heart; 
know he has him always in his pocket. His 10 
tace, iuſlamed noſe, and ſwelled legs, make him g. 
nerally thouzit a hard drinker by thoſe who do 14 
Enuw him; but I muſt do him the juſtice to fay, that 
I never law him diſguiied with liquor in my life. | 
is truc, he is a very rg ge man, and can held a! ren 
deal, which makes the colonel call hun,; pleatant! 
caough, a yellcl of cleciion. 
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* The laſt and leaſt (concluded my friend) is your 

3 a ler vant, ſuch as Iam; and if you pleaſe we 

&« will go walk in the Park till dit mer time.“ I agreed, 
and we tet out together. But here the reader will per- 

haps expect that I thould let him walk on a little, while 

I give his character. We were of the ſame year of St. 
John' s college in Cambridge: he v vas a younger brother 
ot a good family, was bred to the church, and had juſt 
ot a fe Howſhip in the co lege, when his cler brother 
( ng, he faccreded 1 '0 an caly fortune, and reſolved to 
make himſelf eaſy with it, that is, to do not hing. As 
"Ki had reſided long 24 in college, he | had contracted Tall the 
habits, prefuclices, | the lazincts, the baking, the prifle, 
and the pedantry of a cloiſter, which aiter a certain time 
are never to be rubbed off. He conidered the critical 
knowledge of the Greck and Latin words, as the ut- 
moſt eifort of the human underſtanding, and a glaſs of 
good wine in good company, as the higheſt pitch of hu- 
man felicity. Accordin gly | lle 0 his mornings in 
reading the claſſi I1CS, moſt. oi which he has long had by 
heart, "and his evenings in drinking his gl; Is of good 
wine, which, by trequent filling, amounts at lcaſt to 
two, and oiten to three bottles a day. I mutt not omit 
mentioning that my friend is tormented with the flone, 
which misiortune he imputes to his having once Crunk 
water for a Non: n, by the preicript:un of the late Dr. 
Cheyne, and by no means to at leaſt two. quarts of cla- 
ret a day, lor theſe laſt thirty years. To return to my 
friend: „J am very much miſtaken,“ ſaid he, as we 
were walking in the Park, if you do not thank me 
for procuring this day” S entert: uinment C : for 4 let of 
e worthier gentlemen to be ſure never lived.” 461 
„% make no doubt of it,“ jaid I, « and am therefore 
e the more concerned when J reflect that this club et 
© worthy gentlemen might, by your own ccount, be 
not improperiy called an hoſpital of incurables, as 
e there is not one among them who does not labour un- 
© der ſome chronical and mortal diſtemper.“ I ice 
« what you would be at, anivwered my triend, % YOu 
« would infinuate that it is all Wing to wine: but let 
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« me aſſure you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, that wine, eſpcci:;! 
ce claret, if neat and good, can hurt no man.” I. 
not reply to this aphoriim of my friend's, which I K 
would draw on too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as u. 
were juſt going into the club-room, where I took it i. 
granted that it was one of the great conſtitutional pr.n. 
ciples. The account of this modern Sympoſion 11: a, 
be the ſubject of my next paper. 


— — 


No. XCI. THURSDAY, SEPTENMBER 26. 


Y friend preſented me to the company, in wh! 
he thought the moſt obliging manner; Lu: 
wich, I confeſs, put me a little out of countenance, 
&« Give me leave, gentlemen,” ſaid he, “ to preſent 10 
% you my old friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenicu, 
« author of the WORLD." The word author inſtantly 
excited the attention of the whole company, and drew 
all their eyes upon me: for people who arc not apt ty 
write themſelves, have a ftrange curiolity to lee a Jive 
author. The gentlemen received me in common, with 
thoſe geſtures that intimate welcome; and I on my part 
reſpectfully muttered ſome of thoſe nothings, which 
ſtand inſtead of the ſomething one ſhould ſay, and pcr- 
haps do tull as well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were reſrc{hing 
themlelves before dinner, with what they called a ca 
tankard; in which they ſucceſſively drank to me. 
When it came to my turn, I thought I could not de— 
cently decline drinking the gentlemen's healths, which 
I did aggregately: but how was I ſurpriſed, when up 
the firlt taſte I diſcovered that this cooling and retiell. 
ing draught was compoſed of the ſtrongeſt mountain 
wine, lowered indeed with a very little lemon and water, 
but then heigntened again by a quantity of thoſe con: 
fortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger! Dinner, which 
had been called for more than, unce with lone impa— 
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tience, was at laſt brought up, upon the colonel's 
threatening perdition to the matter and all the waiters 
of the houſe, if it was delaytd two minutes longer. 
We lat down without ceremony, and wi were no {ooner 
fat down, than every body (except myſelt) drank cve ry 
body's health, which made a tumulinous kind of noiſe. 
I oblerved with Jurprize, that the common quantity of 
wine was put into glaſſes of an noamenie f1ze and weight; 
but my ſerprize coated when I law the tremulous hands 
that took them, and tor Wich I tuppoied they were in- 
tended as billut. But even this precaution did not 
protect the note of Dr. Carbuncic from a ſevere ſhock, 
in his attempt to hit his mouth, The colonel, who ob- 
{rved this accident, cricd out pleulantly, © Why, 
„ doctor, I find you are but a bad engineer. While 
ee you aim 2! your m uch you Will never hit it, take 
& my word for it, A fiatimg * to hit the mark, 
© mult be hom ted forme! above, or below it. If 
e you would hit your meu n, 4 TIN your four pounder 
e at your jorchead, « OF your chin.“ ＋I ne doctor good- 
humouredly thanked the colonel tor the hint, and pro- 
miled him to communicate it to his friends at Oxford, 
where, he owned, that hie had teen many a good glaſs - 
part ſpilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly a tlnolt ſmiled, 8 
George laughed, and the whole company, tome how or 
other, applauded this clegant piece cf raillery. But 
alas, things 10on took 4 11 picaiant turm; tor un 
enormous buttock of boiled talt We which had fuc- 
cceded the loups proved not to be fulicion L corned for 
Sir Tunbelly, who had by eke it; aul at the lame time 
Lord Feeble tcok a diſlike to the ans, which he af- 
Krmed not to be the lame wich th ey tad drank tne day 
bet fore; it had no filkineſs, went rou zu off the tongue, 
and his lord hip NEWLY ſut} pected that it was mixed 
with benecarlo, lome of th te black wines. This 
was a common a and excited un: vertal attention. 
* whole co mpany taſted it 1% rioutly, and every one 
vund a different fault with it. The matter of the houſe 
was immediately ſent for up, cxamineg, an treated us & 
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neſs of the beef, while at the fame time all the others 
fell upon him for the badneſs of his wines, telling him 
that it was not fit uſage for ſuch good cuſtomers as tlie 
were, and in fine, threatening him with a migration . 
the club to ſome other houſe. The criminal laid t). 
blame of the beef's not being corned enough upon his 
cook, whom he promiſed to turn away; and atteſted 
heaven and earth that the wine was the very fame which 
they had all approved of the day before; and as he hl 
a ſoul to be ſaved, was true chateau margoux. * Chy. 
cc teau devil (taid the colonel] with warmth) it is your 
c | 4 rough chaos wine.“ Will Sitfaſt, who 
thought himſelf obliged to articulate upon this occaſion, 
ſaid, he was not ſure it was a mixed wine, but that in. 
deed it drank down. If that is all (interrupted the 
& doctor) let us c'en drink it h then. Or, if that 
cc won't do, ſince we cannot have the true falernum, 
& ſet us take up for once with the vile {abinum. Wh! 
cc ſay you, gentlemen, to good honeſt port, which I am 
& convinced is a much wholcſomer tfoinach wine? 
My friend, who in his heart loves port better than ary 
other wine in the world, willingly ſeconded the doctor ; 
motion, and ſpoke very favourably of your Portine 
wines in general, it neat. Upon this ſome was imme— 
diately brought up, which I obſerved my friend and the 
doctor ſtuck to the whole evening. I could not help 
aſking the doctor if he really preferred port to lightcr 
wines? To which he anſwered, “ You know, Mr, 
& Fitz-Adam, that uſe is ſecond nature; and port is 
« in a manner mother's milk to me; for it is what 
c my Alma Mater ſuckles all her numerous progeny 
c with.“ I litently aſſented to the doctor's account, 
which I was convinced was a true one, and then attend- 
ed to the judicious animadverſions cf the other gentle- 
men upon the claret, which were ſtill continued, though 
at the ſame time they continued to drink it. I hinted 
my ſurprize at this to Sir Tunbelly, who gravely an- 
ſwered me, an in a moving way, „Why, what cen 
% we do? „Not drink it (replied I) fince it 15 not 
& good. % But what will you have us do? and hou 
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„e ſhall we paſs the evening? (rejoined the barenet). 
One cannot go home at hve o'clockx.'' „ That de- 
„ pends upon a great deal of uſe,” faid I. „It may 
« be fo, to a certain degree (aid the doctor). But 
« give me leave to aſk you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who 
« drink nothing but water, and live much at home, 
©« how do you kerp up your ſpirits?' «© Why, doc- 
« tor,“ ſaid I, “ as I never lowered my fpirits by 
« ftrong liquor, I do not want to raile them.“ Here 
we were interrupted by the coloncl's raiſing his Voice 
and indignation againſt the burgundy and champaign, 
frcaring that the former was ropy, and the latter upon 
the fret, and not without ſome ſuſpicion of cyder aud 
ſugar-candy; notwitliſtanding which, he drank, in a 
bumper of it, confuſon to the town of Briitol and the 
bottle act. It was a ſhame, he ſaid, that gentlemen could 
have no good burgundics and champaigns, for the ſake of 
{ome increaſe of the revenue, the manufacture of glaſs 
bottles, and ſuch ſort of ſtuff, Sir George confirmed 
the ſame, adding that it was ſcandalous ; and the whole 
company agreed, that the new parhament would ccr- 
tainly repeal ſo abfurd an act the very firſt felhon ; but 
if they did not, they hoped they would receive inſtruc— 
tions to that purpole from their conſtituents. 4 To be 
% ſure ſaid the colonel. What ad d rout they 
« made about the repeal of the Jew-bill, for which no- 
« body cared one farthing! But by the way (con- 
e tinued he) I think every body has dent eating, and 
« theretore had not we better have the dinner taken 
« away, and the wine ict upon the table?“ To this 
the company gave an unanimous ay. While this was 
doing, I aſked my friend, with teeming ſeriouſneſs, 
whether no part of the dinner was to be ſerved up again, 
when the wine ſhould be {ct upon the table? He ſecmed 
ſurpriſed at my gueſtion, and aſked me if I was hungry? 
To which I anſwered, No; but aitked him in my turn 
if he was dry? To which he alſo anfwered, No. 
„ Then pray, replicd I, © why not as well eat with- 
« out being hungry, as drink without being dry?“ 
My triend was lo ſtunned with this, that he attempted 
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nv reply, but ſtared at me with as much aftonjflimers. 
25 he would he ve done at my gre Adam in hi. 
Primitive tate of na ure. 

The cioth was now taken away, and the 
fines, and diſh-clouts put upon the talle z when W 
who I found was a ps rpetus il toat-m: 
% chnir, of courle, as the 2 ©: applica 1 
IIe began the King's health in a — wer, Which 
circulated in the 1 lame manner, not without ſome nice 
examinations of the chairman as to day-l:gnt. Thi 
bottle ſtanding by me, I was called upon by "the chair. 
man, wie though a Water-drinker, 
Ie hope I would not refuſe that health in wine 
begged to be excuſed, and told him that I never dran 
his majeſty's health at all, though no one of his ſubje 
wiſhed it more heart] ly than ] did. That hitherto 1: 
had not appeared to m 8 at 14 th Cre don aa be the leuft 
relation between the wi ing's 
of health ; and that t 11 I was com 5 
my ow! health would im "prove his 15 
8 -rve the ute of my facu 
to empꝭoy both in his ſervice, if he ſh 
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FU: it i though my friend had anſwered for my 


princi. „ TPerdiy diere an air of ſuſpicion in t“ 
0 unten. ; hs the company; 21 and I overheard the co. 
: © Lerd Feeble, „ This author is a von 
6 ogy 40g. 
My iriend was aſhamed of me; but however, to he 
me off as well as he could, he faid to me aloud, ? 
% Fiiz-Adam, this is one of thoie ſingula it ies which 
% you have contracted by living ſo much alone.” From 
is moment the company gave me up to my ode Incii>: 
an 1 took no farther noticeof me, I leaned fitentiy upc! 
tlie 3 waiting tor (thong! n to ſay the truth, without 
cxpoOing) ſome of that feſta! gaiety, that rn ar.” 
that ele rank mirth, of which my friend hu | promiſed 1 
are. Inſtead of all which, the convcriat! 
rin chiefy into narrative, and grew dulier and dull. 
with cvery bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his forme! 
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atchievements in love 
though with dignity, of bardihips and m)juitice z dir 
George hinted at ſome important diicoveries which he 
had m ade that day at court, but cautioufly avoided nam- 
ing names; Sir Tunbelly tlept between glaſs and glaſs? 
the Doctor aml my friend talked over college matters, 


and wine; the colonel compiained, 


and quoted Latin; and our worthy preſident applicd 
himſelf wholly to buſgneſs, never {peaking but to or - 
ler; as, “ Su, the bottle ſtands with you; Sir, you 
& are to name a toalt ; That has been drank alrrady; 

60 Here, more claret 4 &c,” In the height of all this 
convivial pleaſantry, which 1 plat: iy faw vas come to 
its zenith, I ſtole away at about nine o'clock, and went 
e where refections upon the ehtertaimment of the 
day crowded into my mind, and may perhaps be the zub- 

& of ſome future paper. 
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IE entertainment (I do not ſay the diverſion) 
T which I mentioned in my laſt paper, tumbled my 
imagination to ſuch a degree, and luggeſted ſuch a va- 
riet V of indiſtinct ideas to my mind, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the pains 1 took to ſort and digeſt, I could not 
I ſhall therefore throw them out 
in this paper without order, and juit as they occurred to 
me. 

When I conſidered that, perhaps, two millions of my 
fellow · ſubjects paſſed two parts in three of their lives in 
the very fame manner in Which the worthy members 
of my friend's club paſſed theirs, I was at a loſs to dil- 
cover that attractive, irreliitible and iavitible charm (ror 
I contels I ſaw none) to which they fo diliberately and 
aiiduouſly ſacrificed their t me, their health, and their 
reaſon ; till dipping accidentally into Monſicur Paſcal, 
I read upon the ſubject of hunting the following p. allape. 


1 e ualets to Grown thou; ot (ſays that” excellent 


riter) can make men thro away to much time upon 
a U 
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© a ſilly animal which they might buy much chea aper i 
« the market? It hinders us from look! ig into ourte Ire 
„ which is x view we cannot bear.“ That this is ot 
one motive, and ſometimes the only one of hunting, 1 
can enfily believe. But then it muſt be allowed tec, 
that if the Jolly ip ortiman, who thus V1goro * ily ris: 
away from himſcht, docs not break ig neck in his fi: 
he in CITES his health, at leaft by his exerciſe. Bu 
wohnt Ot! ner i. tive can pokibly be aſſigned for the ſous. 
e's daily and ſeriouſly ſwallowing his own deſtruct! 
except that of drowning thought, and hindering hin 
4 from looking into himſelf, which is a view he can 
bear?“ 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and frequent. 
Iy converts with himiclf; but miſerable in the won 
degree is the man who dares not. In one of theſe pre 
Camencs mvit that man be, who ſoaks and fleeps aw; 
ht; ole life. Either tired of himiclr for want of any 
reilections at all, or dread * hi mielt for fear of the m: of 
torment ing ones, he flies tor retuge from his folly or 
guilt, o the company of his fellow-fufferers, and to the 
mioxication of ſtrong liquors. 

Archbiinop 1 110 110 1 aſſerts, and very truly, that ns 
man can plead in defence of fvenring, that he was bo! 
of a ſwearin: ; conſtitution. I NN the ſame thin 

No mi! 
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truth be affirmed of drinking. 
is born a driuker. Drinking is an acquired, not a na- 
tural vice. The chile 5 when he firſt taltes ſtrong i 
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fyour of the former, which is never ſo deliberate and 
premeditated as the latter. The ſoaker jogs on with a 
gentler pace indeed, but to as ſure and certain deftruc- 
tion; and as a pr oof of his int enten would, I believe, 
upon examination; be generally found to 3 a good 
deal of lead about him too. He cannot alledge in his 
deience, that he has not warning, ſince he daily lees, in 
tie chronical diſtempers of all his fellow ſoakers, the 
fatal effects of that flow poiton Nr he ſo greedily 
ussles: for I defy all thoſe honeſt gentlemen, that is, 
Th he hard drinkers in England (a t numerous body 1 
doubt) to produce me one ſingle i tance ci a ſoaker, 
whole health and faculties are Mot vii bly mp; aired by 
drinking. Some indeed, horn much F than others, 
hold it out longer, and are abf N quotes as living 
proofs even of the ſalutary effects of drin, ing: but 
though they have not yet any of t ne molt diftinguiſhed 
char ebenen O! ther pz ofe! lion a You them, thou; Ih they 
l1ve not yet loſt one half of them! civcs by 4 hemiplegia, 
or ** ule of all cheir limbs by the gout 3 though they are 
hut moderately mangy, and the ugh the impending droply 
nay not yet appear; I will venture to — that the 


| ith they boaſt of is ar beſt ut an awkward ſtate be- 


tween ſickneſs and health: if t! nc are not aftually ſick, 
ney are not actively well; and you will aiways find 
l2ne compiaant or other inadvertently drop: from ns 


iumphant ſoaker, within half an hour after hie has af- 
| * on that he is neither fick nor lorry. Ay wilcy 
hy 15 A lit tic Lupe rititiaus, and hu: too a t to point 


out and interpret judgements (otherw ile an „ 
woman) Grmly believes that the drop ty, ot which moſt 
Hoakers finally die, is a muniteit and jut judgement upon 
mem; the wine they to much loved being turned into 
water 2nd themſelves drowned at laſt, in the ele nent 

icy fo much abhorred. 
A rational and OE er man, invited by the wit and 
22icty of good company, and hurried away by an un- 
mon flow ot lpirits, may happen to drink too much, 
perhaps accidentally to get drunk; but then theſe 
ies will be ſhort an not frequint, Whereas the 
1Wuker 
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ſoaker is an utter ſtranger to wit and mirth, and no ſriend 
to either. His buſineſs is ſerious, and he applies him. 
ſelf ſericuſly to it; he ſteadily purſues the numbin g, 
ſtupilying, and petriſying, not the aniniating and ex. 
hilarating qualities of the wine. Gallons of the ne. 
pentbe would be loſt upon him. Ihe more he drinks the 
duller he grows; his politics become more obſcure, and 
his narratives more tedious and leis intelligible ; till at 
ſaſt maudlin, he employs what little articulation he has 
tert, in relating his doleful tale to an inſenſible audien«-, 
I tear my countrymen have been too long noted for th, 
manner of drinking, ſince a very old and eminent Frenc! 
hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the Engliſh, who were then in 
poſſeſſion of Aquitain, the promiſed land of cluret, ſay, 
Ils ſe ſaoulcrent grandement, et fe divertirent mou!t 
*« trijtement a la mode de leur pais.“ 

A very ſkilful ſurgeon of my acquaintance aſſured 
me, that having opened the body of a ſoaker, who dic 
of an apoplexy, he had found all the finer tubes and vel. 
ſels plugged up with the tartar uf the wine he had ſwal. 
lowed, to as to render the circulation of the blood abſo. 
lutely impoſſible, and the folds of the ſtomach ſo {tiffencd 
with it, that it could not periorm its functions. He 
compared the body of the deceated to a fiphon ſo choak- 
ed up with the tartar and dregs of the wine that had 
run through it, as to be impervious. I adopted thi, 
image, which ſeemed to me a juſt one: and I ſhall 
for the future typify the ſoaker by the ſiphon, ſuEtion 
being equally the only buſineſs of both. 

An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent, wi]! 
ſometimes ſtrike the mind, when the ſeveral parts and 
gradations of it, ſeparately ſcen, would be but little at- 
ended to. I ſhall therefore here preſent the ſociety of 
Siphons with a calculation, of which they cannot diſpute 
the truth, and will not, I believe, deny the moderation; 
and yet perhaps they will be ſurprized when they ſee the 
groſs ſums of the wine they ſuck, of the money they 
pay for it, and of ths time they loſe in the courſe of ſeven 
"cars only. 
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I reckon that I put a ſtaunch ſiphon very low, when 
I put him only at two bottles a day, one day with ano- 
ther. This in ſeven years amounts to four thouſand four 


| hundred and ten bottles, which make twenty hogtheads 


and ſeventy bottles, 

Suppoſing this quantity to coſt only four ſhillings a 
bottle, which I take to be the loweſt price of claret, the 
ſum amounts to eight hundred and eighty-two pounds, 

Allowing every ſiphon but ſix hours a day to ſuck his 
two bottles in, which is a ſhort allowance, that time 
amounts to ſix hundred and thirty-eight days, eighteen 
hours; one full quarter of his lite, for the above- men- 
tioned ſeven years. Can any rational being coolly con- 


| filer theſe three groſs ſums, of wine, and contequently 


diſtempers ſwallowed, of money laviſhed, and time loſt, 
without ſhaine, regret, and a relvlution of reformation. 

I am well aware that the numeruus lociety of Siphons 
will ſay, like Sir Tunbelly, What would this fellow 
have us do? To wiich I am at no lots for an aner. 
Do any thing elſe. Preſerve and improve that reaton 
which was given you to be your guide through this 


world, and to a better. Attend to, and diſcharge your 


religious, your moral, and your ſocial duties. Theſe 


are occupations worthy of a rational being; they will 


azrecably and uſefully employ your time, and will baniſh 
from your breaſts that tizeloine liſtleſſneſs, or thoſe tor- 
menting thoughts, from which you endeavour, though 
in vain, to fly. Is yeur retroſpect uncomfortable ? 
Exert yourlelves in time to make your proſpect better; 
and let the former ferve as a back- ground to the latter. 


Cultivate and improve your minds with reading accord- 
ing to your ſcveral educations and capacities. 


There 
are ſeveral uſeful books ſuiced to them all. True rc: 
gion and virtue give a cheerful and happy turn to the 


mind, admit of all true pleaſures, and even procure the 
 trueſt, | 


Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 


more miles in a year than the kceneſt ſportſman, and 


with almoſt <qual velocity, The former keeps nis kead 


ſelf 
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{elf that he runs, but to his acqua: Ntarice, A ſy nonymous 
term for his mT is. Intcr nally | {:ife, he lceks no tlautty. 
ary from himteif, no intoxi cation for his mind. His 
penetration makes bim diſcover and divert himſelf with 
the foilics of mankind, which his wit enables him to 
expole with the truett ridicule, though always without 
perſona] offence. Cheerful abroad, becaule” happy at 
home, and thus happy, becauie virtuous, 


* * I am obliged to many correſpondents for letters, 
which, though hitherto unnoticed, will be publiſlicd 
with all convenient {pecd, 


— — 
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T is a very true, though a very trite principle, te that 

ce the point of perfection is at a middle diſtance be- 

« tween the two extremes: and whoever is the Icaſt 

converſant with the world, will have frequent oppor- 

tunitics of convincing himſelf of its importance, whether 

he applics it to the morals, manners, or other objects of 
human action. 

I ſhall make it the ſubject of this day's paper to par- 
ticularize the danger of paſſing too precipitately from 
one extreme to the other, in an inſtance which I con- 
ceive to be of very material conſequence to the entertain- 
ment, inſtruction, and virtue of mankind, 

The r e characteriſtic of the laſt age vs 
pedantry. Every man appeared fo ſenſibly convinced of 
the dignity and uictulneſs of his own profeſſion, that he 
confideredit as the only one meriting the attention of rea- 
ſonable creatures, and, wherever he was admitted, intro- 
duced it as ſuch, wit thout the leaſt regard to times, per- 
ſons, or places. It was impoſſible to fit half an hou 
with the man of learning, without diſcovering his con- 
tempt for every kind of diſcourſe that was not tincturcd, 
like his own, with the ſentiments of Ariſtotle or Plats 
Divines were apt but too often to perplex the heads 
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of young ladies at tea-tables with ſchool diſtinct ions, 
and the depths of metaphyſics ; and ſuch jargon terms 
as capias's, certiorari's, and premunire, tacias's were 
more frequently the expreſſions of lawyers in the ſaac 
company, than love and adoration, the natural language 
of the place. A military man no ſooner entered a room, 
than you aflociated the diſcharge of artillery with his ap- 
pearance. The authority of his voice filenced every 
milder ſubje& of converſation, and the battles of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies, fo fatal to the enemy, were tought 
over again in vcry turbulent deſcription, to the no {mall 
terror of his peaceable countrymen. 

The wits of thoſe times very finely rallied this foible: 
and it has indeed ſuffered ſuch diſcouragement in our 
days, that an ablurdity, the very reverte, though Iefs 
to be juſtified, has ſucceeded in its place; I mcan a vi- 
cious affectation, in the preſent age, of avoiding that 
pedantry which to diſtinguiſhed the preceding one. 

This affectation has been purtued to ſuch lengths, 
that a perion is eſteemed very deficient in good-breeding, 
who ventures to explain himſelt on any ſubject, however 
naturally it may ariſe in company, which genius, edu- 
cation, and his particular protefſion, have qualified him 
to ſupport. As a man of the world, he will divert the 
diſcourſe to any other ſubj-&, which, being entirely un- 
acquainted with, he is ſecure of treating in a manner al- 
together removed from pedantry. It is principally from 
this cauſe, that converſation, which formerty was the 
means of communicating knowledge with the freedom 


and delicacy peculiar to it, and which rendered the groves 


of Academus, the porches of Lycxum, and the walks 
of Tuſculum famous to poſterity, is degenerating into 
an uiclets and inſipid intercourſe: while the mott trifling 
amuſements that relieve us from the anxicty of it, re- 
ceive all our encourageinent. 

It is indeed no wonder that clubs and other ancient 
meetings for ſociety are grown out of faſhion, when 
punctilio not only obliges you to be filent cn thote topics, 
which you are inclined, from your knowledge of them, to 
euter upon with freedom; but ſubjects you to the mortifi- 

R 2 cation 
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cation of hearing them diſcuſſed by perſons who never 
talked or thought of them till the preſent moment. The 
ſituation of the ſpeaker too, in ſuch afſemblies, can be 
no very defirable one, while he is voluntarily impoſing 
the neceſſity on himſelf of attempting a ſubject, when un- 
provided with materials for it. 

This cuſtom is in no ſort confined to mixed compa. 
nies, where poſſibly ſome faint excuſes might be offered 
for it; but operates equally where men of the ſame pro- 
feſſion are collected, who to avoid ſceming pedants in the 
eyes of each other, prefer obſcenity, 1mpertinence, or 
abſurdity, to a converſation calculated to reflect mutual 
light on thoſe ſtudies, which, either in ſpeculation cr 
practice, are the employment of their lives. 

A very underſtanding friend of mine, who, till within 
this month, has not viſited Londen for five-and-twenty 
vers, was lamenting to me ſeriouſly the declenſion ot 
k:owledge in this kingdom, and ſeemed apprehenſive 
that a country ſo diftinguiſhed for many ages, was fe- 
I1p6ng again into its ancient barbarity. I was ſomewhat 
ſurprized at the peculiarity of his ſentiments, but did 
not remain long unacquainted with the cauſe of them, 
It ſeems my friend had ſpent the greateſt part of that 
weck in very different ſets of company. He had dined 
in the beginning of it at a viſitation, where the Britiſh 
herring fiſhery, and ſome propoſals reſpecting the public 
debt had very warmly intereſted the upper part of the 
table, He was the leſs in humour to reliſh this diſpute, 
as he had been kept up till three that very morning, in 
the neighbourhood of the Exchange, as moderator in a 
controverly on fore-knowledge and free-will. The next 
day, in Lincoln's- inn hall, he was not a little perplexed 
with the variety of opinions on the circulation of the 
blood, the production of chyle, and the powers of di- 
geſtion. It was his fortune afterwards to be preſent at 
at Batſon's coffce-houſe, when the diſpoſition of the 
German army at the battle of Crotſka, and the laſt fiege 
of Coni were feverally arraigned z and to liſten at the 
Tilt-yard to many obſections againſt a decree in chan- 
cery, and to a diicourle employed to aſcertain the pro- 
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vinces, of reaſon, law and equity. His greateſt morti- 
fication was in an admittance that morning to a junto ot 
ſtateſmen near Whitehall, from whom nothing tran!- 
pired, after two hours attention to them, except {ome 
judicious, though modeſt conjectures, on the future 
ſport of Newmarket races. 

It was caſy for me, after this explanation, to account 
for the indifterent opinion my friend had conceived of the 
divinity, law and phylic; the politics, military Enow— 
ledge and trade of the preſent times: and yet, irom my 
acquaintance with the characters he had fect, I may ven- 
ture to aſſert, what in another age might have tne ap- 
pearance of a paradox, that he had been converting with 
the moit eminent divines, lawyers and phyficiins ; with 
the ableſt ttatelmen, ſkilfulleſt commanders, and moſt in- 
telligent traders of any age or country. 

This humour, it is to be feared, will by degrees in- 
fect the pen as well as the tongue; and that we fhall 
have apothecaries advertiſing comments on Machiavel's 
art of war, and ſcrjeants at law taking in tubſcriptions 
for ſyſtems of chemiſtry, and diſſertations on midwifery. 
Every man's experience will probably inform him that 
it has already extended itſelf to epiſtolary writing. I 
have a late diſagrecable inſtance of it in my own family: 
it is in a young gentleman, who left England with the 
higheſt reputation, about a twelvemonth tince, to make 
what is called the tour of Europe. He parted from 
me with a promiſe of writing from Rome, a cre he pro- 
poſed to continue ſome time, after viſiting France, and 
the principal cities of Italy, As I had formed very 
agrecable expectations from this correſpondence, I mult 
confeſs my diſappointment when his letter arrived. He 


never mentioned France, hut to condemn the poſt-horſcs; 


Yor took notice of any circumſtance in his patiage 
over the Alps, except the loſs of his hat and pery.- 
wig. One woullt have concluded him a cheeſcmonger 
from his deicription of Parma, lis obſervations on 
Florence were confined ſokly ta its wines: and though 
he was prefaundly filent on the conſtitution of Lucca, 
ke talxed very particularly of the olives 1! produced. He 


3 way 
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had occaſionally interſperſed ſome anecdotes of himſelf. 
as that he had drank a little too frequently at Genoa 
with Lord A.; that he had broke tne weſt window of the 
great church at Milan in a frolic with Sir Thomas B, ; 
that he had been plundered of his gold watch and ſnuff. 
box by a courtezan of Venice; and that he had attempt- 
ed in revenge, to ſink a gondola belonging to the Doge. 
Theſe ſingular contents really gave me pain, as I had a 
ſincere afiec̃t ion for my couſin and his family; and I be- 
gan to moralize on the vanity and milapplication of tra- 
velling into foreign countries. A packet of letters, 
which reached me ſoon after, from other corre{pondents 
at that time in Italy, threw me into perplexities: fer 
they all concurred in repreſenting my relation as doing 
honour to his country by his genius and Jearning, 
They ſpoke of him as diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge 
ct the religion, government and antiquities of the 
ſtates he had viſited ; and deſcribed him as little lets re- 


markable for his chaſtity, ſobriety, and gentleneſs ct 


manners. A diſagreement ſo viſible between the letter 
from himſelf, and thoſe which ſucceeded it, was at firſt 
indecd not cally reconciled, Being ſatisfied, however, 
that my intelligence from the latter might be relied on 
as certain, I at length made a diſcovery, that my cou- 
ſin had departed from his veracity on this occaſion ; and 
hat he aſſumed a character compouded of folly, igno- 
rance and debauchery, to which he had no pretentions : 
preferring it to that of a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a 
man of virtue, which really belonged to him, from © 
ſtudious uflectation of appearing to his friend in any 
other light than the untaſtuonable one of a pedant. 


* In enſwer to Hillaria and her couſin, I am ſor- 
ry to lay thas it is not my gecd fortune to be the gentle- 
man who has attracted their notice. 
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No. XCIV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
ip my paper of laſt Thurſday, I took notice how 


much converſation had ſuffered from the ſingular 
diſpoſition of mankind in our age to appear in every cha- 
racter except their natural one, and to conſider pedantry 
as reflect ing more diſgrace on the perſons tinctured with 
it, than any other frailty, or even immorality, incident 
to our nature. I am, however, far from concluding 
this principle (univerſal as it is) to be the only obſtruc- 
tion to rational ſociety ; other cauſes, diſtinct in them- 
ſelves, or operating in conjunction with it, have con- 
ſpired to reduce converſation to the ſtate we lament it in 
at preſent. I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable of theſe 
cauſes in the order they occur to me. 

One great abuſe of converſatian has viſibly ariſen from 
our miſtaking its end, which is, the mutual entertam- 
ment and inſtruction of each other by a friendly commu- 
nication of ſentiments. It is ſeriouſly to be wiſhed that 
this end were purſued, and that every one would con- 
tribute with freedom and go:d-manners to the general 
improvement from his particular diſcoveries. On the 
contrary, we are apt to conſider ſocicty in no other 
light than as it gives us an opportunity of diſplaying 
to advantage our wit, our eloquence, or any other real 
or imaginary accompliſhment. It is our intention to 
procure admiration from it, not improvement, and to 
duzzle our companions with our own brightneſs, rather 
than to receive light by reflection from them. I knew in- 
deed an inſtance, the very oppoſite to this, in a late perſon 
of diſtinction, who to very great qualities had united 
the talents of a moſt agreeable companion. I could 
never perceive that he ſupported this character by any 
aſſumed ſuperiority over his company : it was his fin- 
gular faculty to diſcover the genius of other men: no 
latent merit eſcaped his penetration, though the proprie- 
tor ſcemed induſtrious to conceal it from the world, and 
even from himſelf, With this advantage he had the 
art to engage every member ot the company on that pars 
ticular 
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ticular ſubject, which he was capable of maintaining 
with eaſe to himſelf, and benefit to ſocietuv. He him. 
ſelf at the ſame Hane pretended to no more than a com- 
mon part in that converſation, which derived its me. 
rit entirely from his addreſs. The tendency of tuch be. 
haviour to ;enlar ge kno! wiedge, as well as to Procure eſteci n, 
cannot fail of appearing very evident to my readers, 
There is another defect, very cloſely connected with 
the abuſe above-mentioned, which has proved equz lly 
pernicious to converiation ; I nican the peremptorin-ts 
and warmth that are employed in modern contercuces, 
Indeed, whether we write or converſe, the haugity 
manner, the ſelf- ſufficiency, and the contempt of ou: 
opponent that we mix with our arguments, have con- 
derably prevented the advancement of truth, and con- 
viction of error, Nlodern diſputants by this method 
have ſubjc&ed their cauſe, though perhaps founded 
on demonKration, to great diſadv: intages; ſince they 
have not only the prejudices of mankind to combat, but 
have imprudently intereſted their paſſions too againt 
them. In debates perhaps purely Ipeculative, a perion 
is obliged not only to defend the point in controveriy, 
but even his unfcritanding and moral character, which 
are united to the queſtion by the management of his 
adveriary. Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Locke, orna- 
ments to their country, their age and human 3 
have been frequently repreſented as men of weak hea 
and | Dad hearts, by perſons eſteeming themſclves no- 
thing lels than puiles ophers. It dees not indeed appcar 
to tic unprejudiced, that gravitation and coheſion have 
any Vil dle connection with ethics; that an attempt ty 
alcertain the powers of the underſtanding has a tenden- 
cy to undermine revelation; or that theſe writers de- 
ſerved to be conſidered in any other light than as inge- 
nious enthuſiaſts, if reaſon and univ erial experience lad 
not confirmed their enquiries to be as true as they w. 
beautiful. I have often thougut that the reception of 


the Fiatonic philoſophy in the world may be attributed 
ore to the manner of its delivery, than te the ſuperior 
Ii we except the moral part, 3120 
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is divinely treated, its diſcoveries in phyſics and other 
branches of ſcience did not entitle it to be adyanced 
above that of other ſects, particularly the Ariſtotelian. 
The difference was, that the ipſe dixits and dogmatical 
poſitions of the one, made it unpalatable ; while modeſ- 
ty, politeneſs, and deference to the reaſon and dignity 
of mankind, rendered the other lovely even to its adver- 
ſaries. They were induced by the addreſs of it, to pur- 
ſue the conſequences of their own opinions till they led 
them to abſurdity, and were not aſhamed of a concluſion 
which ſeemed to be the effect of their own examination. 
The ſame management inclined them to adopt with 
cheerfulneſs thoſe principles, which were eſtabliſhed on 
the ruins of their re prejudices. It is a little ex- 
traordinary that the ſuccels of this milder method of diſ- 
putation ſhould have had no greater influence on ſuc- 
ceeding ages; eſpecially ſince the Divine Founder of 
chriſtianity has, by his own example, ſo eminently re- 
commended the ſame practice. The errors of mankind 
were treated by him with the tenderneſs of a parent; 
and even divine truths introduced into the mind by per— 
ſuation rather than authority. The delivery of them in 
in parables was excellently calculated to diveſt men of 
prejudices and paſſions, and to exclude the conſideration 
of ſelf-intereſt from the queſtion ; at the ſame time that 
it ſhewe(] an indulgence to the underſtanding, by propoſ- 
ing chiefly general truths, and leaving their particular 
application to ourſelves. 

The fatal influence of politics on ſociety, in a coun- 
try divided into parties like our own, has heen tco often 
mentioned to require illuſtration, I ſhall oblerve only, 
that it has been the occaſion of excluding a variety of 
uſeful knowledge from converſation, even with men of 
the moſt moderate principles. They have been cautious 
of engaging on any ſubject, which might accidentally 
lead to that of politics: and from the natural relation of 
one ſcience to another, have by this means precluded 
themſelves from almoſt every branch of inſtructive con- 
verlation. It was obſervable at the table of a late great 
man, that obſcenity was too often the ſubject of dit- 

courle, 
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courſe, which he himſelf appeared not ſufficiently to dj. 


countenance, To ſome ſerious perions, who took ot. 
fence at his conduct, he made the following apology, 
„ have attempted, ſays he, “ in vain to ſtart other 
C ſubjects, and at the ſame time to preſerve the harmo. 
& ny of my company. If, for inſtance, I introduce the 
& ſtate of ancient and modern learning, we enter very 
& ſoon into a compariſon of the governments they have 
& flouriſhed under, to the diſadvantage of the preſent 
© one, aud the perſons that conduct it. It the tubjet 
& has been philoſophy, I have ſometimes apprehended 
& that it would conclude with Jaying hands on the 
&« hilts of ſwords, from diviſions on tolcration, and vc. 
© caſional conformity. I am therefore under the ne- 
ce ceſſity of conniving at a ſubject, in which alone hig 
& and tory, churchman and difſenter, miniſterial and 
«© anti-miniſterial man unite together, with any degree 
« of cheerfulneſs.*” 

Another impediment to the revival of converſation 
may be aſcribed to our notion of its being intended as a 
relaxation from every thing ſerious, uſeful or moral, 
Tie mind has been compared to a bow, which is ſome— 
times unbent to preſerve its elaſticity ; and becauſe the 
bow is uſcleſs in a ſtate of remiſſion, we make the {un 
concluſion of the human mind. Whereas the nun 1; 
an active principle, and naturally impatient ot eaſe ; it 
may loſe indeed its vigour by being employed too 11- 
teniely on particular ſubjects, but recovers itſelf again, 
rather by varying its application, than by continumg 
inaft.ve. Hittory, poetry, and the 1 ghter parts of 
ſcience more agrecably relieve us from abſtracted ſtudics, 
than a total indolence and diſſipation, It is this conti- 
nucd, though varied exerc:ie of the mind, in the hours 
of leiſure, as well as of buſineſs, that ſeems to have giv- 
en the ancicuts that ſuperiorit y over the moderns, 
which we are more ready to acknowledge, than to en— 
quire into the reaſon af. Even Tully himſelf, if he hd 
dedicated his retirement to thoſe amuicments that cm- 
ploy the modern world, might have been delivered to 
poſterity with no greater reputation, than what he was 
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entitled to from the character of an eminent pleader and 


politician. It was in that retirement, and in the hours 
of converiation, that he exhanſted thoſe ſubjects of rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, which have rendered him the ad- 
miration of mankind, I was engaged lately in conver- 
ſition with ſome friends on a particular branch of writ- 
ing, that of dialogue. Every one admired the eaſe of 
the ancients in it, and condemned the moderns as ſtiff 
and unnatural. I agreed in opinion with them, but 
thought their reflections as much a ſatire on the age as 
the writers. Modern dialogue appears unnatural, be— 
cauſe the ſcenes, the perſons and the tubje<cts it aſſociates, 
are ſeldom united in real life, It was natural for an 
ancient writer to repreſent Varro, Atticus, Brutus, &c. 
diſcuſſing ſubjects of the utmoſt importance to mankind 
in porticoes or gardens, becauſe the great men of Rome 
frequently ſpent their retirement in this manner, It 
would fecm the very reverſe to introduce in our days Sir 
Thomas requeſting my lord duke to reſume bis argu- 
ments for the immateriality of the foul under the ſhade 
of a beech tree, or entreating him to penetrate into the 
receſſes of the wood, that he may purſue without inter- 
ruption his enquiry into the foundation of morality, 
The reaſon is, that diſquiſitions of this kind do not fle- 
quently engage the thoughts of our great men : or it they 
really think of them, they appropriate thinking to the 
particular apartments they call their findies. When 
they chance to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it 1s 
in puriuit of game, not of truth. The converfation 
in gardens is not of an clevated kind; and the circular 
teats round ſpreading trees uſually inſpire other thoughts 
than abſtracted ideas. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with lamenting the injury 
done to ſociety by our unnatural excluſion of the ſofter 
lex from every converſation either ſerious or inſtructive, 
The moft . ages of the world entertained 
Juiter notions of their merit: even Socrates, the father 
of ancient wiidom, was tond of acknowleuging that he had 
earned eloquence from Aſpaſia, I may add of the ſex, 
that they derive ſome advantage over us from the very 

4 detects 
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detects of their education: their minds operate with 
more freedom, and with the genuine ſimplicity of un- 
corrupted nature. They are not fettered, like ours, by 
principles and ſyſtems, nor confined to the particular 
modes of thinking, that prevail in colleges and ſchools, 
The Iivelinels too of their imagination entitles them 
to a place in the graveſt, as well as the moſt cheerful 
company; I will not even except the Sympoſia of philo- 
ſophers: for, to conclude a little learnedly, though de- 
monſtration itſelf may appear principally to depend on 
the judgement, yet the diſcovery of intermediate ideas, 


neceſſary to it, is more particularly the province of 


invention. 
—— 


No. XCV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


Medio tutiſſimus ibis. O vis. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SIR, 

HE golden mean, or middle track of life, has al- 

ways been the belt, becauſe it is the happieſt: 

and I believe, upon enquiry, it will be found to be the 

happieſt, becauſe the people fo ſituated are the wilcit 

part of mankind ; and being the wiſeſt, are beſt able to 

tubJuc thole turbulent pallions which are the greateſt 
enemies to happinets. 

But has not a man of the firſt rank and fortune a 
greater x4 e in proportion to that fortune, to 
to acquire knowledge, than a man in middling circum- 
ſtanc es? Moſt certainly he has; and I make no doubt 
but that perſons of the firit quality would be perſons ct 
the firſt underſtanding, if it was not for one very matc- 
rial obitacle, I mean faſhion. There are no two cha- 
racters ſo entirely incompatible as a man of ſenſe and a 
man of taſhion. A man of faſhion muſt devote his 
whole lite to the faſhionable pleaſures: among the firit 
ot thele may be reckoned gaming, ia the PUR of 
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which we cannot allow him leſs than a third part of the 
twenty-four hours; and the other ſixteen (allowing for 
a little fleep) are to be ſpent in amulements, perhaps 
leſs vicious, but not more agreeable, 

I would not here be underſtood to mean, that every 
man of quality is a man of faſhion; on the contrary, I 
know ſeveral whole titles ſerve to make their merits 
more conſpicucus : but I cannot help obferving, that the 
noble lord who holds the firſt place amongſt the men of 
wit and genius, has not been known to alter the cock of 
his little hat for above theſe twenty years. 

It we conſider the loweſt claſs of life but for a mo- 
ment, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account from their ig- 
norance. They have little more time from their la- 
bour than what is neceſſary for 1ctreſtyment. They 
work to {upply their own neceſſities, and the luxuries of 
the great. Let us examine how far theſe two extremes 
of lite reſemble each other in their recreations and diver- 
fions. John Slaughter, the butcher, trots his gooſe- 
rumped mare twelve miles within the hour tor twenty 
guincas. My lord rides his own horie a match fer five 
hundred. Two bricklayers labourers play at all-fours 
in an ale-houſe on a Saturday night tor their week's 
wages. His Grace and Count Baſlet are doing the lame 
thing at White's for all they are worth in the world, 
My lord, having been unfortunate in an amour, ſends 
to the doctor at Whitehall. Tom Errand, in the ſame 
dilemma, runs away to the licentiate upon Ludgate-hill, 
In their taſte too they are the ſame. It is common in 
our theatres for the plaudit to come at one and the fame 
time from the boxes and the upper gallery. In their 
plurality of wives and miſtreſſes, in their non-obſervance 
of religious ceremonies, and in many other particulars, 
which I ſhall forbear to mention, they ſeem entirely to 
agree. 

For my own part, I imbibed early the love of me- 
diocrity; and I find it growing upon me as I increale 
in years; inſomuch that my diſcourſe, let the ſubject be 
what it will, is generally ticlured with it. Nay, I am 
even afraid, Mr. Fitz-Adam, when I tell you ſome lit- 
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tle anecdotes of my life, that you will accuſe me of run- 
ning into the extreme, by adhering too cloſely and cir. 
cumfaatially to the me ſium. For exam; ole. 1 a 
more for my chambers than I need to have done, ! becau 2 
I would have them in the Mildle Tem; ple, a ſituntion 
very agreeable to me, as lying in the mid vay betwe-n 
the city and the court. I have never tought mylelf 
happy at the pl uy houle, ſince Burton's box was taken 
down, though I always fit in the center of the mid. 
gallery. And to tell vou the truth, I have often with | 
myſelf ſhorter, becauſe I am ſom what above the m! 1- 
dle ſtature. 

This particular way of thinking very 3 ſub. 
je cts me to little rudenelſ. + and a/Front . It 
t'other night that a young gentleman of our inn, W o 
a; pires at being lord cha ance! lor, v iihed me in the 2 mide 
cle of 4 horſe pond, tor C Uing per! ]: PS a little tod 107 
on the happ! ineſs of a middle ſtate; and it is no now 
thing to me at Nando's, to overhear the ſinarts, at my eu- 
trance into that coffee-houſe, crying out, Here comes 
& CH Medium.“ 

Thee, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are diſagreeable things ; 
but then I have the teif-ſatisfation of Knowing tac] 
am in the 1 right. But I t: foals cn your patience, and 
beſides, have made my letter longer than 1 intended: 
mall therefore conclude abrupty with that excellent wiſh 
ol Agar's, Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

I am, &. 


By way of ſupplement to the above, and to illuſtr 
by exampie the waer aer of running into etre P 
I ſhall preſent my readers with another letter, hic! 
I received ſome time ago from a female corretpondcnt, 


r. Fitz- Adam, 


I am an humble couſin to two ſiſters, who though t: uy 
are go »d-humourcd, good tort of people, and (ali thin; 
conſidered) behave to me tolerably well, yet their man- 
ners an diſpoftions are ſo extremely opp lite, tau tis 
talk of pl:aing them is readered very difficult and trou- 
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bliſome. The eldeſt of my couſins is a very jolly free- 
hearted girl, and fo great an enemy to all kinds of form, 
that you ſeldom free her with to much as a pin in her 
gown; while the youngeſt, who thinks in her heart 
that her ſiſter is no better than a ſlattern, runs into the 
centrary extreme, and is, in every thing ſhe docs, an 
abſolute fidfad. She takes up almeſt as much time 
to put on a gown, as her ſiſter does to dirty one. The 
elueft is too thoughtlels to remember what ſhe is to do, 
ard the youngeſt is ſo tedious in doing i, that the time 
is always clapſed in which it was neceſſury fer it to be 
dene. It you lend any thing to the eldeſt, you are ſure 
to have it loſt ; or if you would borrow any thing of the 
ycungeſt, it is dds but ſhe retuics it, from an opinion 
that ycu will be leis careful of it than herſelf. What- 
ever work is dere by one ſiſter, is too flight to hang to- 
gether for an hovr's wear; and whatever is undertaken 
by. the other, 15 generally too nice and curigus to be 
fniſhed. 

As they are conſtantly bed fellows, the firſt ſicep of the 
eldeſt is jure to be broke by the voungeſt, whole uſual 
tine fer undreſſing and iolimg up her clcaths, is 
at leait an hour and a half, Zallovang a third part of that 
time ior bindrances, occaſioned by her eider ſiſter's 
hings, which lie ſcattered every where in her way. 

Ii they had lovers, Nr. Fitz-Adam, I know exactly 
how it would be: the eldeſt would loſe her's, by ſaying 
Ves too feun, and the yourgelt by ſaying No tao viten. 
It they were wives, the cne would be tro haſty to do 
any thing right, and the other too teuious to do any 
thing vieating : or were they mothers, the daughters of 
the cet would be playing at taw with the boys, and the 
lens vi the youngeſt dicfling dolls with the miſſes. 

I wiſh, Ar. Fitz-Adam, that you would be to kind 
to theie ct uns ct mine as to faycur them with your ad- 
Vice. I have told you already, that they are beth gead- 
kumourcd ; and if you could prevail upon the ecldcit to 
borrow irom the youngeſt a little thought and neatnels 
and upon the youngeſt to add to her exacincls a little of 
the careleis freedom of the eldeſt, you would make them 
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very amiable women, and me the happieſt of all humble 
couſins. I am, SIR, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and molt humble ſervant, 


M. A, 
— — 


No. XCVI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER zi. 


WAS not a little ſurprized the other day at receiv. 
ing a letter by the penny-poſt, acquainting me that 
notwithſtanding all I had faid in a former paper con- 
cerning the general reformation that had taken place by 
means of theſe effays, there were people amongſt us why 
were taking pains to undo all I had done; and that un- 
leſs I exerted myſelf notably on a new occaſion, my la- 
bours for the good of mankind would fall ſhort of their 
intention. The writer of this letter proceeds to infor 
me, that he tris lately obtained a fight of a dramatic 
manuſcript (taken, as he ſuppoſes, trom a hiſtory in 
Machiavel) called Belphegor, or the Married Devil, 
wlich manuſcript, he is credivly aſſured, is intended to 
be offered at one of the theatres this very lealon. My cor- 
reipondent inveighs greatly againſt the evil tendency of 
this piece, of which he has tent me a ſhort tranſcript, 
intreating my publication of it, as a warning to the ma- 
nagers againſt conſeuting to its exhibition, Tae tranſ- 
cript, which conſiſts only of one ſhort ſcene, together 
with the introduction, is exactly as follows. 
«© Belphegor, a heathen devil, in the diſguiſe of 
& chriſtian fleſh and blood, makes his entrance upon the 
t ſtage; where, after a clap of thunder, and fevera! 
*« flaſhes of lightening, another devil of a ſmaller ſize, 
« drefi-cd like a lacquey, in a flame coloured livery, 
« trimined with black, and {tick round with fireworks, 
cc riſcs from a trap door, delivers a letter to Belphegor, 
« ang, making a very low bow, deſcends in thunder and 
« lighi- 


devil, 
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light ening as he roſe. Belphegor then comes ſorv ard, 
« and reads the letter, which contains theſe words:“ 
„ Foraſmuch as our true and truſty devil and couſin, 
& Pelphegor, hath, in obedience to our commands, ſub— Ad 
A, « mitted ar {It to the torments of the marricd ſtate for 
% one whole year upon earth, thereby to mitruct us in 
& the nature of wives, and to get remiſſion of puniſh- 
„ ment for all huſbands in this our realms; and wes 
& well knowing the many miterics he hath endured in 
this his ſtate of ficſh, and being graciouily picaled to 
c relate him from 3 bondage, have ordered that the 
earth do open at ſix in the evening of this preſent 
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vat & ay, to re-admit him to our deminions. Given at 
2 6 Qur palace, &c. 
2 t PLUTO." 
ho 
oy " * Belphegor expreſſes great joy at reading the lets 
1 te ter; and while he is thanking Pluto for lis clemen- 
en 6& en, and congratulating himlelf that his deliverance 
N & is near at hand, Harlequin enters at the back of the 
FAC 16 ſtage, looking Very ditcontolate ly; and bow ing 0 
x 66 Belphegor, who, after ſurveying kim with. Vonder, 
l c exclaims as follows. 
oy Bel. Hey-day! Who, in the name of Proticrpines 
. have we here? Some other devil upon a frolic 00, T 
of ſuppoſe! He locks plaguy diicontented, It thou art a 
EY devil, ſpeak to me. (Harlequin j/hakes bis bead) A 
- Ffenchn an, I preſumce; but then he would have tound 
_— his tengue ſooner. Are you married, friend? 
we Har. A very miſerable fellow, Ir. 

Bel. Why aye; that ſounds a little like matrimeny. 
of But who are you? For by the knave's look, and the 
the fool's coat, you ſhould be ſome extraordinary perionages 
5.08 Har. I could eat a little, fir. 
* Bel. Very likely, friend. But who are vou, I ſa, 
Ts Har, A poor Harlequin, fir ; married yeligrdav, and 
ks, NOW ru! ming away from n y wite. 
1 Bel. A Harlequin! What's that? 
nd Har. Were you nrver at the = y-houſe, fir? A 
hi- Har! quin 18 A Dian of Wit without b COYGS 3 His bun 2 
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is to convey moral ſentiments with a nod of the head, or 
a ſhake of the nether parts -I II ſhew you after dinner, 
if you pleaſe, br. 

( Belobevor wawes hit hand, and a table riſes with pre. 
Diſion and Wine.) 

Har. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. If it was no. 
for hunger, now, I ſhould beg leave to atk, fir, it you 
arc not the devil. (Sits down and cats.) 

Bel. A devil that will do you no harm, fricnd, 

Har, But are you really the devil, fir? 

Bel. Have you any objection, Mr. Harlequin? 

Har. None in the leaſt, ſir; it is not my way to ob- 
ject to trifles. Sir, my humble duty to you. (Drinks, | 
Yes, yes, fir, you mult be the devil, or tome ſuch grez: 

erſon. And pray, fir, if one may make bold to alk, 
bow go matters below, fir? I ſuppoſe you have a world 
of fine company there. But I am afraid, fir, the place 
is a little too ſmoaky for the ladies. 
1 Bel. To those who had not been uſed to town in- 
4d — 

Har. To be ſure, fir, the town is a very natural pre. 
paration. You hve pretty much as we do, I ſuppoſe ? 

Bel. Pretty much, ſo, as to the plealures of the 
place; rather leſs ſcandal among us. 

Har. And more ſinning, perhaps? 

Bel. Very little difference as to that: hypocriſy we 
have none of: people of faſhion, you know, are above 
hypocrity ; and we are chiefly people of faſhion. 

Har. No doubt, fir. A es, many new-comers I 
reckon from Engiand ? 

Bel. A good many, friend; we are particularly 
fond of the Engliſh. 

Har. You have them of all profeſſions, I preſume. 

Bel. Lawyers we do not admit. They are good lort 
of people in general, and take great pains to come 
among us; but I don't know how it is, we are apt to 
be jealous oi them, I think and ſo they go a little 
lower down. 

Har. Divines of all rcligions, I ſuppoſe ? 


Bel. 
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Bel. Rather of no religion, friend: of thoſe we have 
abundance ; and very much reſpected they are indeed. 

Har. Phyſicians too, no doubt ? 

Bel. And that's a little odd; for we have no deaths 
among us; and yet there is no country under heaven, 1 
believe, ſo ſtocked with phyſicians as ours. 

Har. And traders, pray? | 

Bel. A world of them, of the better ſort. The in- 


duſtry and wealth of thoſe gentlemen will always ſecure 


them a warm place with us. 

Har. Atheiſts I ſuppoſe in plenty? 

Bel. Atheiſts! Not that I remember. We have 
abundance of fine gentlemen 3 but I never heard that 
they profeſſed atheiſm below. 

Har. And pray, f:r, do any of the players make you 
a viſit 3 

Bel. I never heard that they went any where elſe. 
They are a little unmanageable indeed; but we have 
them all, from Roſcius of Rome, to Joe Miller of Dun? 
Lize: and a fine company they are. Beſides, we have 
all the wits that ever wrote; and then we have no liccu- 
cer to be a check upon their fancies 3 though 1 don't zs 
member that lewilnels has been carried a degree tarther 
than with you. 

Har. Very likely, fir. But pray, br, if I may br in- 
dulged, who arc your favourite ladies at preſent ? 

Bel. Why, indeed, among ſo large a number, it is 
hard to ſay which. The nuns of all nations are reckon- 
el mighty good fort of women; but a devil of true taſte 
will tell you that a thorough-bred Engliſh woman of 
quality will go beyond them. 

Har. You are plcaſed to compliment the Engliſh la- 
dies, fir. And what extraordinary buſineſs, it I may 
have leave to alk, may have been the occaſion of this v1- 
fat ? 

Bel. Curioſity and a wife: the very two things that 
ſend you gentlemen upon a viſit to us. 

Har. May be ſo. And pray, {\, what ſtay do you 
intend to make ? 

Bel. Only this evening. 

Har, 
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Har, Can I do you any fervice, fir? 


Bel. Ave; you ſhall make love to my wife. 

Har. Her ladyſhip is ſrom hell too, I ſuppoſe ? 

Bel. Going thither as fait as ſhe can, Mr. Harlequin 
But I hear her coming; walk this way, and III 
inſtruct you, [ Excunt, 


Thus ends the ſcene; which my correſpondent in- 


veighs agiintt with foruch bitterneſs, that when I conit- 
der it throughout, I am almoit of opinion that (in the fa- 


mtangble phraſe) he is © taking me in,“ and that he has 
dufred my publication of it in order to excite curioſity, 
and to get the piece talked of before its appearance upon 
the ſtage. And indeed this method of puſhng by abule is 
frequently the moſt ſucceſsful of any; for as in theſe 
very retormed times a wicked book is fo rare to be met 
with, people will be tempted to read it, out of mere cu- 
rioſity. 

I remember a very ſceptical pamphlet, that was no 
where to be ſeen but in the bookleller's ſhop, till the 
author bethought himſelf of ſelecting the moſt offenſive 
Paflages of it, and by printing them in the Daily Ad- 
vertiſer, and calling upon the clergy to confute, and the 
magiſtrate to ſuppreſs jo pernicious a performance, he 
carricd it through three impreſſions in leſs than a fort- 
night. If my pretent correſpondent has adopted this plan, 
I ſhall take care to counterwork his deſign, by giving 
it as my opinion that the above ſcene (however it may 
be objectel to by people of a particular turn) is perfect- 
ly harmleis. 


—— 


No. XCVII. THURS DAV, NOVEMBER 7. 
HE following letter is written with ſuch an air of 
[ truth, that thouzh it comes from oneof thoſe unhap- 
py creatures who have always a ſtory to tell in palliation of 
their intamy, I cannot rcivic giving it a place in this 
pÞ*peot . 
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paper. If the artifice that undid this poor gul be a 
common one, it may poſhibly be lels practiſed by being 
more known. All 1 ſhall farther tay is, that 1 huve 
made no other alteration in the letter than to correct talte 
ſpellings and a few errors in the Engliſh, 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 
Sin, 
AM the daughter of very honeſt and reputable pa- 
rents in the north of England; but as an account of 
my family does no way relate to my ſtory, 1 ſhall avoid 
troubling you with any farther particulars on that head. 
At the age of ſeventren I had leave from my father and 
mother to accompany a neighbouring fanuly ot ſome 
diſtinction to town, having lived in the ſtrictelt intim acy 
with the young ladies oi that family ever ſince I was a 
1114 


nild. 

At our arrival in town, we were viſited by A & great deal 
of company, and among the refit, by a youn gentlemanu 
ot fortune, who ſeldom patled a day without 8 us. 
As this gentleman's family, and that of my friends, had 
been _ 8 ee ed, his ad! miſſion to us was without 
the Ica Femony z and indeed he was looked upon by 
the — ladies and myſelf rather as a brother than a 
viſitor. I had often obſerved, and I confeſs with a ſccret 
ſatis fact ion, that his behaviour to me, eſpecially wlun 
alone, was ſomewhat more pirticular than to any ef my 
companions z and I could not help placing it to bis fa- 
yourable opinion of me, that he w 40 continually contriv- 
ing parties abroad to amuſe and entertain us. 

One afternoon, having been troubled with the head. 
ach in the morning, and having therefore excuted my- 
ſeit from dining and ſupping out Will the {anuly where 
I ves, he called, as he had many tunes donc, to aſk us 
to the play, I expreti=d my concern ar the ladies being 
from home, but foul; ſhly . affered myſelf to be perſu; ad 
to go alone with hin into the ga) llery, ragrd having been 
Hug ghed at for my object ions, "and told that 1 ought to 
have a better opinion of him than to think kun capable 
of alk ing mie to do any impr aper thing. wn 

en 
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When the pl: iy was over, we took coach to return 
home; but the coachma n, having no doubt received his 
leſſon, ſtoppech juſt at the door of a tavern, telling us 
that one of the traces was broke, anl that he cor uld go 
no farther. I ſuffered myſelf to be handed into the ta- 
Vern, while another coach was called, which not bein; 
im nediately to be had, my c: ompanion vhierved to me 
{mill 3 thut it was a happy accident, and as the family 
I lived with would not ſup at home, I ſhould be his 
euelt that evening; and without waiting for a reply, 
order ed ſupper and a bottle of Champaign. It was in 
vain that I remonitrated againſt this propoſal ; he knew, 
he ſaid, that my friends would not return till twelve z 
and there could be no kind of harm in eating a bit of 
chicken, ard drinking a glats of wine where we were. 
I was irightened at the thoughts of what I was doing, 
but was indilcreet enough to conſent. His behaviour * 
me all the time was the moſt reſpect ful in the world. 
He took c care to engage my attention by {ome intereſting 
diſcourſe, alluring me, as oiten as I atte; npted to move, 
that it was quite early, 2 and that till a coach could be 
had, it was to no purpoſe to attempt going. 

I very freely confels, that oy extremely heated at 
the playhouſe, I was tempred to drink a glaſs or two of 
wine more than I was accuſt. 2 "ag which flurried me 
11 = deal ; and as my heart was by no means indit- 
ferent to him who was e Mertaining - me, the time paſſed 
away almo{t impe: rccptibly. However recolle&in: oF My - 
ſelf at laſt, I inſtſted peremptorily upon going; when, 
ſecing me in carneſt, he pulled out his watch, and, as 
if violently ſurpriſed, declare it was paſt twa o clock x ; 
ad ading, in the greateſt ſerming conite! Ae that it 

dul. | bei impoſſible for me to go home that night, and 
curling his own folly tor the miſchief he had brought 
upon me. 

[ wili not attempt, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to deſcribe the 
confulon I was in. Yet fill I inſiſted upon going 
home, which he cini avoured to diſuade me Fu. by 
laying, that he too well knew the temper of the gentle- 
mein at whole houle I lived, to think of carrying me 
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thither at ſo late an hour; that he would corduct me to 
a lady oi his acquaintance, who ſhould vatt « me home 
in the morning, and make an excuie toi my lying out. 
I anſwered ni m, that I would Le no where bur at home; 
that I deteſted mytclt for going out with him; and that 
I would return immechaicly, let the hour be what it 
would, „Let us go firſt of all, replied he, 4 to the 
« lady's 3 I will leave you but tor a moment, and 
« fee if the family are ting up for you; for to knock 
te at the door and be retuſed admittance would ruin your 

reputation in tlie opinion of all the neighbourhood,” 
I ſtill inſiſted upon going home, and a coach was ace 
cordingiy called and proc cured ; but inſtead of carrying 
me to my friends, it ſtopped at a hcule in another ftreet, 
Here I was forced againſt my will to alight. The 
miſtreſs of it was up; a circumfiunce which I ſhevid 
have wondered at, it I had not been frightened almoſt to 
dcath, and incipable of thinking, 1 peking or know- 

ing what 1 did. 

The w retchy © ifter having apologized to the lady for 
the Giftrc!s he hed brought me into, left me in great 
haſte, to bring me intelligence of what was doing at 
home. Hercturned in a ſhort time, and with the greateſt 
ſceming concern in his countenance, told me, that he 
had I-arnt from one of the ſervants, that the family had 
ſupped at home; that they were exuſperated againk me 
beyond turgivencts ; that they concluded me undone 3 
and that they had ſwern never to admit me into their 
dcers 4 AL.. 

I was quite thunder-ſtruck at this intelligence, and 
accuſed the wretcl: who brou; zut it me as the vileſt of 
men. He fell Upon Us knees, corjuring me not to 
think him Ca ipulzzz © ot eny deſgn in what was done, and 
vov'in, to :; crince his lie 40 fortune to reinſtate me in 
the geod 0; 10100 of my iriepds. I was obliged now to 
pat = tel. under is prot cction; but T ig to 
bed, thuugh pieces, to it by the lady of the dente who 
Called here :s relation. PFarly i | the mrning, taxing 
the lauy ln with him, he p. Ct — to go again to 
my icienus ; but returned to me with an accuuut that 
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they were quite outrageous againſt me, and zbſolutely 
determined never to oe me again. I wrote to them in 
the moſt moving manner that my heart could indite, 2d 
gave the letter to the care of this falle friend. I wrote 
a!ſo to my parents letter after letter, but without re. 
ceiving a ſyllable from them in return; to that I now 
looked upon myſelf as completely undone. The anxie. 
ty I ſuffered threw me into a fever, during winch time 
the wretch hardly ever ſtirred from my bed-fide, vo-] n 
that his life depended upon my recovery. I was icon 
indeed reftored to my health, but never to my peace, 
My betrayer began now to talk to me of love; and I be- 
Fan foolithly to regard him as one that had tuffered too 
much for what I could not impute to him as a crime, 
He ſaw, and took care huurly to improve, my tov in 
vourable opinion of him; and at length (tor why 
ſhould I dwell minutely on what I wiſh for ever to for- 
get?) by a thouſand ſtratagems on his ſide, and by ta- 
tal inclination on my own, irrecoverably undid me. 

From that very day his affection began to cool: nn 
(will it be believed when I tell it?) grew in a very little 
time to hate me to that degree, that in order to get 14 
of me, and to make our leparation my own act, he con- 
feſſed to me the whole icheme he had laid to get me; 
ſhewed me advertiſements in the papers from my friends 
and parents, offering rewards for my diſcovery ; and 
returned me the letters I had written to them, every ou? 
of which he had detained. 

I ſtood aſtoniſned at his villainly, and abhorred him 
in iny foul. But alas! it was now tov late for me to 
apply to friends. Ruminating one afternoon on my de- 

lorable condition, I was ſirpriſed at ſceing an elderly 
ts enter my chamber. She made me an apology for 
her viſit, and very frankly told me, that from diſtant 
hints which ſhe had that day received from the miftre! + 
of the houſe, ſhe apprehended I was tallen into Lad 
hands; which, if true, ſhe would be glad to aſliſt mc 
to the utmoſt of her power. She ſpoke this with ſo 
much affection and good-nature, that I made no ſcrupic 
ot telling her my whole ſtory, which 10 n Fo 
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feted her, that ſhe ſhed tears while I ſpoke, and often 


interrupted me with her exclamations againſt the vil- 
lainly of men. At the concluſion ſhe offered that mo- 
ment to take me away, aſſuring me that her houſe, her 
purſe, and her fincereſt friendſhip ſhould always be 
mine. TI would have fallen on my knees to thank her, 
but ſhe prevented me ; and ordering a coach to be call- 
ed, ſhe conveyed me that very evening to her country - 
houle. 

I ſtaged there a week, and met with the moſt kind 
and tender treatment from her. She compelled me to 
accept of ſome changes of cloaths and linen, and then 
brought me to her houle in town; where, in lets than 
four-and-twenty hours, ſhe told me, without the leaſt 
ceremony, that I no doubt, knew tor what purpote ſhe 
had taken me, and that as I could have no pretenſions 
to modeſty, ſhe hoped my behaviour would be ſach as 
ſhould give her no occaſion to repent of her kindneſs to 
me. I deſired to underſtand her, and was informed 
(though not in plain words) that my bencfactreſs was 
a bawd, and that ſhe had taken me into her family for 
the molt infamous of purpoſes. I trembled with amaze- 
ment, and inſiſted on leaving the houie that inſtant, 
She told me, I was at full liberty to do fo; but that 
firſt I muſt pay her for my lodging and cloaths. She 
{poke this with great eaſe and careleſſneſs, and then left 
me to myſelf. I ran down ſtairs with precipitation; 
hut alas ! ſcarce was I out of the ſtreet before I was 
ſtopt and brought beck by a bailiff who had a writ 
againſt me. I requeſted that I might have leave to 
write to the gentleman from whom I had been taker: : 
for bad as he was, I {aid, be would not utteriy deſert 
me. TI was permitted to write as I deſired; and the 
wretch indeed anſwered my t letter; but it was only to 
tell me that as I had thought proper to run away rom 
him, he ſhould have nothing fartlicr to ſay to me; and 
that, in ſhort, I muſt either ſubunit to conditions, or go 
immediately with the bailiff. Frightened at the hor- 
rors of a prilon, and hoping that my ſtory might move 
compaſſion in thole to whom I was to be introduced, I 
Vor. II. 1 cnented 
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conſented to do as they would have me; but alas, Sir! 
I was miitaken ; they liſtened indeed to my ſtory; but 
inſtead of melting at my misfortunes, they adored me, 
they ſaid, for my invention. At length having led th: 
life of a proftitute tor more than a month, I attempted 
to make a ſecond eſcape, and to fly to the hands ot 
juſtice for protection: but I was again caught and car. 
ried to a ſpunging-houſe; where, after remaining two 
days, & gentleman who had been admitted to me at thi: 
vile woman's, came to {ee me in my confinement, paid 
off the debt for which I was arreſted, and took me t5 
be his mittre!s. 

But though the life J now lead is in ſome degree mor: 
ſupportahle than that which I have eicaped from, yet 10 
one who hopes that ſhe has ftill ſome remains ot prin- 
ciple left, it is terrible and ſhecking. My friend, 
know what J am, and what I have been, but they re- 
jet and hate me: and IT have not the leaſt glimmering 
of hope ever to recover ſrom the ſituation I am in, unless 
my ſtory ſhould merit the compaſſion of him to whom 1 
now ſend it, and find a place in the WORLD, Vile 2: 
I am, I would be otherwiſe it I might. I am not old 
in wickedneſs, though I have gone ſuch lengths 1 it; 
being now really and truly but juſt turned of eighteen, 
and having left my father's houſe no more than fiftee: 
months ago, two of which months I have lived in inno- 
cence and reputation with the mott worthy of families. 

As to him who has brought upon me all this weight 
of mitery, and who ſerenely and unconcerneely can re- 
flect upon what he has done (tor fo I am ture he docs, 
I have nothing to fear, and nothing to hope. I cas 
therefore have but one inducement to defire your publi- 
cation of this letter, which is, that my friends may 
know that I have gained that credit with a itranger whic!: 
they have refuſed to give me, and that I am really an! 
truly an object of compaſſion. 

I am, SIR, 
(though loft to myſelf) 


Your moit 1taithiul humble ſervants 
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No. XCVIII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER r4. 
T gives me great pleaſure that I am able in this 
day's paper to congratulate the polite part of my 

fellow- ſubjects of both ſexes, upon the ſplendid revival 
of that moſt rational entertainment, an Italian opera. 
Ot late years it had icemed to ficken, ſo that I greatly 
feared that the unſucceſsful efforts which it made from 
time to time, were its convulſive and expiring pangs. But 
it now appears, and indeed much to the honour of this 
country, that we have ſtill too many protectors and pro- 
tectrelies of the liberal arts, to ſuffer that of muſic, the 
molt liberal of them all, to ſink tor want of due encour- 
agement. 

I am ſenſible that Italian operas have frequently been 
the objects of the ridicule of many of our greateſt wits; 
and, viewed in one light only, perhaps not without ſome 
reaſon. But as I conſider all public diverſions ſingly 
with regard to the effects, which they may have upon 
the morals and manners of the public, I contets I reipect 
the Italian operas, as the moſt innocent af any. 

The ſevere Monſicur Boileau juſtly condenms the 
French operas, the morals of which he calls 


Morale lubrique 
Que Lully rechauffa des ſons de ſa muſique. 


But then it muſt be conſidered that French operas are 
always in French, and conſequently may be underſtood 
by many French people ; and that they are fine drama- 
tic tragedies, adorned with all the graces of poetry and 
harmony of ſounds, and may probably inſpire too ten- 
der, if not volnptuous ſentunents. Can the Italian 
opera be accuſed of any thing of this kind? Certainly 
not. Were, what is called, the poetrv of it intelligible 
in itſelf, it would not be Weder lese by one in fiity of 
a Britiſh audience: but I believe that even un Italian of 
common candor will confeſs, that he does not under. 
ſtand one word of it. It is not the intention o the 
thing: for ſhould the ingenious author of the words, 


| by miſtake, put any meaning into them, he wou, to a 


Certain 


＋ 2 
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certain degree, check and cramp the genius of the 
compoler of the muſic, who perhaps might think him 
ſelf obliged to adapt his ſounds to the ſenſe: wherens 
now he is at liberty to tcatter indiſcriminately, among 
the kings, queens, heroes and heroines, his adagio's, 
his allegro's, his pathetics, his chromatics, and his 
jiggs. It would allo have been a reſtraint upon the 
actors and actreſſes, who might poſſibly have attempted 
to form their action upon the meaning of their parts; 
but as it is, if they do but ſeem, by turns, to be angry 
and ſorry in the two firſt acts, and very merry in the Jait 
icene of the laſt, they are ſure to meet with their de- 
ſerved applauſe. 

Signor Metaſtaſio attempted ſome time ago a very 
dangerous umovation., He tried gently to throw ſome 
ſenſe into his operas ; but it did not take: the conſe- 
quences were obvious, and nobody Knew where they 
would ſtop. 

The whole ſkill and judgement of the poct now con- 
fiſts in ſelefting about a hundred words (for the opera 
vocabulary does not exceed that number) that terminate 
in liquids and vowels, and rhyme to each other. Thele 
words excite ideas in the hearer, though they were not 
the reſult of any in the poet. Thus the word fortorella, 
ſtretched out to a quaver of a quarter of an hour, ex- 
Cites in us the ideas of tender and faithful love; but it 
it is ſuccecded by rawicella, that ſoothing idea gives 
way to the boiſterous and horrid one of a ſkiff (that is, 
a heart) tolſed by the winds and waves upon the main 
ocean of love. The handcuffs and fetters in which the 
hero commonly appears at the end of the ſecond, or the 
beinning of the third act, indicate captivity, and when 
properly jingled to a pathetic piece of recitativo upon 
queeftt ceppi, are really very moving, and inſpire 2 love 
of liberty. Can any thing be more innocent, or more 
moral than this muſical pantomime. in which there 15 
not one indecent word or action, but where, on the 
contrary, the moſt generous ſentiments are (however 
impertectly) pointed out and inculcated? 
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I wa3 once indeed afraid that the licentiouſneſs of the 
times had infected even the opera: for in that of Alex- 
ander, the hero going into the heroine's apartment found 
her taking a nap in an eaſy chair. 'Tempted by io 
nue h beau ty, and invited by fo favourable an opportu- 
nit y, He gently approached, and itole a p. ur of gloves, 
I « confeſs I dreaded the conlequences of this bold ſtep 3 
am the more ſo, as it was taken by the celebrat ed 
Signor Seneſino. But all went off very well; for the 
hero contented himſelf with giving the good company 
a ſong, in which he declared that the lips he had juſt 
kifled were a couple of rubies, 

Another good effect of the Italian operas, is, that 
they contribute ext tremely to the keep! ing of good hours; 
the w hole audience (though paſſion; ately | ond of mulic) 
being ſo tired before they are half, and ſo fleepy before 
they are quite done, that they make the beſt of their 

way home, too drowiy to enter upon treſh pleaſures that 

ght. 

* wing thus reſcued theſe excellent muſical dramas 
from the unjuſt ridicule which ſame people of vulgar 
and illiberal taſtes have endeavoured to throw upon thein, 
T muſt proceed and do juftice to the virtuoſos and vir- 
tuoſas who perform them. But I believe it wil! be ne— 
ceſſary for me to premiſe, for the fake of many of my 
Engliſh readers, that virtz among the modern Italians, 
ſgnifics nothing lets than what wirtus did amor & the 
ancient anes, or what virtue ſignifies among us; on the 
contrary, I might ſay that it f. gnifics 4lmott ev cry thing 
elle, Cor iſequently thoſe reſpettablc titles of wirtuoſo 
wirtuoſa have not the leait relation to the moral charac— 
ters of the parties. They mean only that thole per- 
ſons (endowed, ſome by n: ture, and fome by wart, with 
good voices) have from their infancy devoted their time 
and labour to the various combinations of ſeven notes: 
a Audy that muſt unqueſtion- ably have formed their 
minds, enlarged their notions, and have rendered them 
m 5 Agree able and inſtructive companions 3 and as 
Inch, I obſerve that they are juſtly folicited, receiyed and 
EP by people of the firſt diſtinction, 
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As theſe illuſtrious perſonages come over here with 
no ſordid view of profit, but merely « per far piacer a 
la nobilita Ingleſe,“ that is, to oblige the Engliſh 
nobility, they are exccedingly good and condeſcendiny 
to ſuch of the {aid Engliſh nobility, and even gentry, 
as are deſirous to contract an intimacy with them. 
They will, for a word's ſpeaking, dine, ſup, or pals 
the whole day with people of a certain condition, and 
perhaps ſing or play, it civilly requeſted. Nay, I have 
known many of them ſo good as to pais two or thi te 
months of the ſummer at the country ſeats of ſome ot 
their noble fi iends, and thereby mitigate the horrors of 
the country and the manſion-houſe, to my lady and her 
daugliters. I have been aſſured by many of their chict 
patrons and patroneſſes, that they are all the beſt creatures 
in the world; and from the time of Signor Cavaliero 
Nicolini down to this day, I have conſtantly heard the 
leveral great performers, ſuch as Farinelli, Careſtini, 
Monticelli, Gatiariclli, as well as the Signora Cuzzoni, 
Fauſtina, &c. much more praiſed for their affability, 
tlic gentleneſs of their manners, and all the good quali- 
tics of the head and heart, than tor either their nviſical 
kill or execution, I have even known thele their ſo- 
cial virtues lay their protectors and protectreſſes under 

reat difficulties how to reward ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. 
But benefit-nights luckily came to their aſſiſtance, and 
gave them an opportunity of infinuating, with all due 
regard, into the hand of the pertormer, in licu of a 
ticket, a conſiderable bank-bill, a gold ſnuff-box, a dia- 
mond-ring, or ſome ſuch trifle. It is to be hoped that 
the illuſtrious Signor Farinelli has not yet forgot the 
many inſtances he experienced of Britiſh munificence : 
for it is certain that many private families ſtill remember 
them. 

All this is very well ; and I greatly approve of it, as 
I am ot tolerating and naturalizing principles. But 
however, as the belt things may admit of improvement 
by certain modifications, I ſhall now ſuggeſt two; the 
one of a public, the other of a private nature. I woul/ 
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would by no means part with them, as is too ſoon and 
too often the cale, Some of them, when they have got 
ten or fifteen thouſand pounds here, unkindly withdraw 
themſelves, and purchale ettates in land in their own 
countries; and others are ſeduced from us, by the preſſ- 
ing invitations of tome great potentate to come over to 
ſuperintend his pleaſures, and ta take a thare in his 
counſels. This is not only a great lols to their part1- 
cular triends, the nobility and gentry, but to the na- 
tion in general, by turning the balance of our muſical 
commerce conuderably againtt us. I would therefore 
humbly propoſe, that immediately upon the arrival of 
theſe valuable ſtrangers, a writ of “ene excat regnum“ 
ſhould be iflued to keep them here. The other modifi- 
cation, which I beg leave to hint at only, it being of a 
private nature, is, that no virtuoſo whole voice is below 
a contralto, ſhall be taken to the country feat of any fa- 
mily whatlioever ; much leſs any ſtrapping fidler, baſſoon 
or bats viol, who does not even pretend to ſing, or if he 
does, tings a rough tenor, or a tremendous baſs, The 
conſequences may be {erious, but at leaſt rhe appearances 
alc not cdifying. 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
C.liginosa note premit Deus; 
Ridetque, fi mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. Quod adeſt, mernento 
Componere æquus. Hog | 
T requires very little experience of the world to diſ- 
cover that mankind ſeldom enjoy the prelent hour, 
but are almoſt continually employing their thoughts 
about the future. This diſpoſition may indeed ſerve to 
delude ſome people into a happinets, which, otherwiſe, 
they would never know; and we ſometimes fee men 
engaging in proſpects apparently diladvantageous to 
themſelves, that they may enjoy the comfortable thought 
of 
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of baving benefited their families. But unfortunatc!y 
this is not the general turn of mankind; and, I om 
afraid, ful leis ſo of my countrymen than of 2 
others: they are conſtantly looking towards the duk 
ſide of the proſpect, fearing evey thing, and hoping no- 
thing. 

This unhappy diſpoſition ſeems to ſpread its baleſul in- 
fluence more tatally in this month, than in any other of the 
whole ycar ; for beſides the colds, vapours, and nervous 
ditorders with which individuals are afflicted, the itate 
always ſufters exceedingly during this month, I myſeſt 
remember this country undone every November tor thei: 
forty years. The tiuth is, that to make amends for 
that Ievity and diſlipation of thought which borſe-racing 
and rural iports have occaſioned in the fummer, every 
zealous Engliſhman fits down at this ſeaſon lericuſly to 
conſider the ſtate of the nation; and always, upon ma- 


} 
— 


ture reflection, concludes that matters are ſo bad, that 


he mind. Conſiderations, The Tears of 
Trade, The Groans of the Plantations, and the like, 
art the titles that ſpread the fale of pamphlets at this 
ſeaſon of the year; while The Cordial for Low Spirits, 
and The Pills to purge Melancho!y, have no chance fo! 
2 vent, till the ſpring has given a turn to the blood, 
and put the ſpirits into a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, 
There are indeed many recreations and amuſements 
in this metropolis, that are deſigned as io many anti- 
dotes to the general gloom; but though we have had 
this year the greateſt importation of entertainment 
that cver was knuwn, I doubt, there are many inhabit - 
ants of this city who are at preſent ſo totally poflefſed 
With the ſpleen, that they do not know ot half the 
nuncher of dancers, fingers, mimics, and beauties, 
which are already arrived. It is, however, comfortable 


0 ref. ed on that happy revolution, WIllich 15 conſtantiy 
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brought about by the Chriſtinas holidays and the lengtli- 
ening of the days. Thoſe who ſeemed {o lately to be 
loſt in deſpair, grow into tpirits on a ſudden ; and plays, 
operas, balls, pantomimes, and burlettas diffuſe at, 
univerla]l ccſtaſy. 

But even in the midſt of this higheſt tide of ſpirits, 
Lam forry to ſay it, the moſt groundleſs ſuppoſitions of 
what may poſſibly happen, ſhall tpread a cloud over all 


our joy. The idea of an invaſion, a comet, or an. 


earthquake, ſhall Keep the Whole town in an agony for 
many wecks. In ſhort, every apprehenſion ſhall in its 
turn make an impreſlion on our imaginations, except 
that of a future tute, 

That this great event ſhould not occupy thoſe minds 
which are totally engroſſcd by the pretent, is not mucti 
to be wondered at; but that it ſhould be the only view 


towards winch thete loukers-torward never turn their 


eyes, is an inconfiſtency altogether unaccountuble, 
When Falitatt's wench is fitting upon bis Knee, her 
hint ſceins to be 2 little ill-timed, when ſhe advites him 
© to patch up his old body tor heaven;“ and his reply 
is ſuitable to the place and occaſion ; „e Peace, good 
„% Doll; do not {peak like a death's-head ; do not bid 
e me rencmber mine end,” Mrs. Quickly was no leſs 
blaneable on the other fide, when finding him to near 
his end that he began to cry out, ſhe fays, „Now I to 


„ comſort him, bid him he ſhould not think of God. 


I avoid entering ſeriouſly and particularly into this 
ſubject, that I miy not give my paper the air of a fer- 
mon; and in{tcad of uſing arguments of a religious caſt, 
I defire only to recommend a propriety and conſiſteucy 


of thought an! conduct, It is therefore that I would 


adviſe my readers either to throw aſide, not tor this 
month only, but for their whole lives, this gloomy cu- 
rioſity that will avail them nothing, and to enter into 4 
free and full enjoyment of the preſent ; or if, of neceſ- 
lity, they mult direct their whole attention to the fu- 
ture, let it be to that expectation, winch they may de- 
pend upon with the utmoſt certainty, winch will atiurd 
the molt prelitable exci ciſe tor their inquilitive 3 
wall 
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and which will be the only inſtance where an anxious 
concern for the future can puſſibly be of ſervice to 
them. 

I have been principaliy led into this train of thinking 
by a letter which I received yeſterday by the penny-poſt, 
and which I ſhall here communicate to my readers, as 4 
proper conciuiion of this paper, 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


SIR, 
I AM juſt returned from a ſhort viſit to ſome relations 
nme, who live in a large old manſion hovie in the 
country. T he gloomy aſpect of the place, the unpleaſ- 
ing appearance of nature at the fall of the af, and the 
alteration of the weather with a change of the ſeaſon, 
made me acquieſce in the received opinion, that there is 
rez!:y ſomething dreadful in the influence of this month. 
of Nevember ; which, however, we who live in Lon- 
don, have no ſuch apparent reaſon to be affected with. 

The melancholy impreſſion which I received from the 
place, was grewly increaſed by the turn of its inhabi- 
rants, My uncle and aunt are bleſſed with a competent 
fortune, and two fine children; but they neither enjoy 
the one, nor educate the other ; their whole attention 
being engroſſed by objects, which, in their eſtimation, 
are of much greater conſequence. My uncle is conti- 
zually employed in computing the year in which this 
kingdom is to become a province to France; and my 
aunt is no leſs occupicd in endeavouring to fix the exact 
time of the Millennium, 

A younger brother of my uncle's, who lives in the 
fimily, and who is a very great mathematician, has 
been buſied many years in calculations, which he aſſerts, 
are of the utmoſt importance to the world, às they at- 
fect the duration and well-being of it. He is greatly 
apprehenſive that, from Sir Iſaac Newton's lyſtem, the 
time will come when this earth, round as it was at fi: 
created, will be as flat as a pancake: but long before 
this event can happen, it muſt certainly ſuffer a more 
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palpable inconvenience. He has made a diſcovery that 
the profuſion of man conſumes taſter than the earth pro- 
duces. Vaſt fleets, and enormous buildings, have waſted 
almoſt all our oak; and the firs of Norway are begin- 
ning to fail. What ſhall we do, he fays, when the 
coal, ſalt, iron, and lead mines are exhauſted? And 
beſides, may it not happen before thele events take 
place, that tuch vaſt excavations, inconhiderately made, 
may give a pernicious inequality to the balance of the 
globe? Thele arguments are ſlighted by his brother, 
who is more immediately alarmed for the halance of 
Europe; but they have great weight with my aunt, as 
they evince the neceſſity of a renewal, and tend to 
haſten, as well as prove, the eſtabliſhment of the 
Millennium. 

A farther account of the anxieties of this family may 
poſſibly be the ſubject of another letter: I ſhall, how- 
ever, conclude this with diſcovering to you my own. 
I am in great pain leſt the young ſquire ſhouid turn out 
a vulgar and imperious blockhcad, from having been 
left all his life to ſervants; and I am forry to ſay, that 
the event which my uncle and aunt have moſt innmedi- 
ate reaſon to apprehend, is my couſ:n Mary's running 
away with thy butler. 

I am, SIR, 
p Your humble ſervant, 


A. Ze 
| — 
No. C. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 


1 HEARD the other day with great pleaſure from my 
worthy friend Mr. Dodiley, that Mr. Johnſon's 
Engliſh Dictionary, with a grammar and hiſtory of our 
language prefixed, will be publiſhed this winter, in two 
large volumes in folio. 

I had long lamented that we had no lawful ſtandard 
of our language ſet up, for thole to repair to, who 
might cluuts to ſpeak and write it grammatically and 

correetly ; 
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correctly: and I have as long wiſhed that either ſore 
one perton of diſtinguiſhed abilities would undertake the 
work ſingly, or that a certain number of gentlemen 
would form themſelves, or be formed by the povern- 
ment, into a ſociety for that purpoſe. The late inge- 
nious Dr. Swift propoſed a plan of this nature to his 
friend (as he thought him) the lord treaiurer Oxtord, 
but without ſucceſs ; precition and perſpicuity not bring 
in general the favourite objects of miniſters, and per- 
haps ftill leſs fo of that miniſter than any other, 

Many people have imagined that fo extenüve a work 
would have been beſt performed by a number of perſons, 
who ſhould have taken their ſeveral departments, cf 
examining, ſifting, winnowing (I borrew this image 
from the Italian Crutca) puritying, and finally fixing 
our language, by incorporating their relpective funds 
into one joint ſtock, But whether this opinion be true 
or falſe, I think the publie in general, and the republic 
of letters in particulur, eveatly obliged to Nr. Johnfon, 
for having undertaken and executed io great and din 2ble 
a work. Perfection is not to be expected from man; but 
if we are to judge by the various works of Mr. Johnſen, 
already publiſhed, we have good renſon to believe that he 
will bring this as near to perfection us any one man 
could do. The plan of it which, he publiſhed tone 
years ago, ſeems to me to be a proot of it. Nothing 
can be more rationally imagined, or more accurately 
and elegantly expreſſed. I theretore recommend the 
previous peruſal of it to all thole who intend to buy the 
dictionary, and who, I ſuppoſe, arc all thule who can 
afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French academies owe their preſent ſize and perfection 
to very {mall beginnings. Some private gentlemen of 
Florence, and ſome at Paris, had met at each other's 


houſes to talk over and conſider their reſpective lan- 


guages: upon which they publiſhed ſome ſhort eflays, 
which eſſays were the embrios of thoſe perfect produc- 
tions, that now do ſo much honour to the two nations, 
Even Spain, which ſeems not to by the foil where, © 
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late at leaſt, letters have either proſpered, or been cul- 
tivated, has produced a dictionary, and a good one too, 
of the Spaniſh language, in fix large volumes in folio. 

I connot help thinking it a ſort of diſgrace to our na- 
tion, that hitherto we have had no ſuch ſtandard of our 
language; our dictionaries at preſent being more pro- 
perly what our neighbours the Dutch and the Germans 
call theirs, word-books, than dictionaries in the ſuperior 
ſenſe of that title. All words, good and bad, are there 
jumbled indiſcriminately together, inſomuch that the 
injudicious reader may ſpeak, and write as inelegantly, 
improperly, and vulgarly as he pleaſes, by and with 
the authority of one or other of our word- books. 

It muſt be owned that our language is at preſent in a 
ſtate of anarchy; and hitherto, perhaps, it may not 


During our free and open 


adopted, and naturalized trom other languages, which 
have greatly enriched eur own, Let it ſtill preſerve 
what real ſtrength and beauty it may have borrowed 
from others, but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be 
overwhelmed and cruſhed by unneceſſary foreign orna- 
ments. The time tor diſcrimination ſeems to be now 
come. Toleration, adoption, and naturalization have 
run their lengths. Good order and authority are now 
neceſſary. But where ſhall we find them, and at the 
ſame time the obedience due to them? We mult have 
recourſe to the old Roman expedient in times of confu- 
ſion, and chule a diftator. Upon this principle I give 
my vote for Mr. Johnſon to fill that great and arduous 
poſt, And I hereby declare that I make a total ſurren- 
der of all my rights and privileges in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as a free-born Britiſh ſubject, to the laid Mr, 
Johnſon, during the term of his dictatorſhip. Nay 
more; I will not only obey him, like an old Roman, as 


my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will impli- 


citly believe in him as my pope, and hold him to be in- 
fallible while in the chair; but no longer. More than 
this he cannot well require; tor 1 preſume that obedi- 
Vor. II. U ence 
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ence can never be expected when there is neither terror 
to enforce, nor intereſt to invite it. 

I conteis that I have ſo much honeſt Fngliſh pride, 
or perhaps prejudice about me, as to think mytell more 
conſiderable for whatever contributes to the honcur, 
the advantage, or the ornament of 1ny native country, 
J have therefore a ſenſible pleature in reflecting upon the 
rapid progreſs which our language has lately made, and 
ſtill continues to make all over Europe. It is trequent- 
ly ſpoken, and almoſt univerially underſtood, in cl. 
land; it is Kindly entertained as a relation in the meſt 
civilized parts of Germany; and it is ſtudied as a lean. 
ed language, though yet little ſpoke, by all thole in 
France and Italy, who cither have, or pretend to have, 
any learning. 

The ſpreading the French language over moſt parts 
of Europe, to the degree of making it almoſt an uni— 
verſa] one, was always reckoned among the glorics ct 
the reign of Lewis the fourteeuth. But he it remem- 
bered, that the ſlucceſs of his arms firſt opened the way 
to it; though at the lame time it mutt be owned, th 
a great number of molt excellent authors who flouriſhed 
in his time, added ſtrength and velocity to its progreis, 
Whereas our language has made its way ſingly by it; 
own weight and merit, under the conduct of thoſe lea- 
ders, Shakeſpeare, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift, 
Pope, Addiſon, &c. A nobler tort of conqueſt, and 
a far more glorious triumph, ſince graced by nou: 
but willing captives! 

Theſe authors, though for the moſt part but indif. 
ferently tranſlated into foreign languages, gave other 
nations a ſample of the Britiſh genius. The copics, 
imperfect as they were, pleated, and excited a general 
deſire of ſecing the originals; and both our authors and 
our language 1oon became claſſical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a hiſtory of out 


language, through its leveral ſtages, were ſtill wanting 


at home, and importunately called for fiem abroad. 
Mr. Johnion's Jabours will now, and, 1 dare fay, verr 
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fully, ſupply that want, and greatly contribute to the 
tarther ſpreading of our language in other countries. 
Learners were ditcouraged by finding no ſtandard to 
reſort to, and conlequently thought it incapable of 
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any. They will now be wundeceived and encouraged. 

There are many hints and coniderations relative to 
our language, which I ſhould have taken the liberty of 
ſuggeſting to Mr, Johnſon, had I not been convinced 
that they have equally occurred to him: but there is 
one, aud a very material one it is, to which perhaps he 
may not have given all the neceſſary attention. I mean 
the genteeler part of our language, which owes both its 
riſe and progreſs to my fair countrywomen, whoſe na- 
tural turn is more to the copiouine!s, than to the cor- 
rection of diction. I would not advile him to be raſh 
enough to proſcribe any of thole happy redundancies, 
and luxuria:cics of expreſſion, with which they have 
enriched our language, They willingly inflict fetters, 
but very unwillingly tubmit to wear them. In this 
caſe his tak will be fo difficult, that I deſign, as a 
common friend, to propole in ſome future paper, the 
means which appear tu me the molt likely to reconcile 
matters. 

P. 8. I hope that none of my courteous reader will 
upon this occaſion be ſo uncourteous, as to ſuſpect me 
of being a hired and intereſted puff of this work; for I 
moſt ſolemnly proteſt, that neither Mr. Johnfon, nor 
any perſon employed by him, nor any bookfeller or 
booklcllers concerncd in the ſucceſs of it, have ever of- 
fered me the utual compliment of a pair of gloves or a 
bottle of wine; nor has even Mr. Dodiley, though my 
publiſher, and, as I am informed, deeply intereſted in 
the fa;c of this dictionary, fo much as invited ms to 


take a bit of mutton with them. 
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HEN I intimated in my laſt paper ſome diftruit 
of Mr. Johnſon's complaiſance to the fairer 
part of his readers, it was becaule I had a great opini- 
on of his impartiality and ſeverity as a judge, than of 
his gallantry as a fine gentleman. And indeed I am 
well aware of the difficulties he would have to encoun- 
ter, if he attempted to reconcile the polite, with the 
grammatical part of our language. Should he, by an act 
of power, baniſh and attaint many of the favourite 
words and expreſſions with which the ladies have fo pro- 
fuſcly enriched our language, he would excite the in- 
dignation of the moſt formidable, becauſe the moſt love- 
ly part of his readers: his dictionary would be con- 
demned as a ſyſtem of tyranny, and he himſelf, like the 
laſt Tarquin, run the riſque of being depoſed. So po- 
pular and ſo powertul is the female cauſe! On the other 
hand, ſhould he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate 
and incoi porate into our language thoſe words and ex- 
preſſions, which, haſtily begot, owe their birth to the in- 
continency of female eloquence z what ſevere cenſures 
might henot juſtly apprehend from the learned part of his 
re2ders, who do not underſtand complaiſances of that 
nature. 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to plead 
the cauſe of my fair tellow-ſubjects, I ſhall now take 
the liberty of laying before Mr. Johnſon thoſe argu- 
ments which upon this occaſion may be urged in thei: 
favour, as introductory to the compromiſe which I ſhall 
humbly offer and conchade with. ; 

Language is indiſputably the more immediate pro- 
vince of the fair ſex: there they thine, there they excel. 
The torrents of their eloquence, eſpecially in the vitu- 
perative way, ſtun all oppoſition, and bear away, in one 
promiſcuous heap, nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods 
and tenſes. If words are wanting (which indeed hap- 
pens but ſeldom) indignation inſtantly makes new ones 3 
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met one another before, haſtily and fortuitouſly jumbled 
into tome word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language leis obliged to 
that ſoft and amiable ſex; their love being at leaſt as 
productive as their indignation. Should they lament 
i an involuntary retirement the abtence of the adored 
object, . they give new murmurs to the brook, new 
ſounds to the echo, an new notes to the plaintive Phi- 
lomela. But when this happy copiouſneſs flows, as it 
oiten does, into gentle numbers, good gods! how is 
the poctical dict ion enrichal, and the poctical licence 
extender! Ven in common converſation, I never ſce 
a pretty mauth opening to ipcak, but I expect, and am 
{cilom diiappointed, tome new improvement of Gur lan- 
SUAULT. remember 111 expreilive words coincd in 
that tair mint. I athfted at the birth of that molt ſig— 
nihcant word Flirtation, which dropped from the mort 
beautiful moutn in the world, and which has ſince re- 
ceived the tanction ot our moſt accurate Laurcat in one 
af his comedics. Some inattentive and unditcerning peo— 
ple have, I know, taken it to be a term ſynouymous 
with coquetry ; but I lay hold of this opportunity to 
undec ive them, and eventually to intorm Mr. Johnion, 
that Hircation is ſhort-ot coquctry, and intimates only 
the firit hints of approximation, which ſubſequent co- 
quetry may reduce to thule preliminary articles, that 
commonly end in a definitive treaty. 

I was allo a wiinels oi the rife and progrets of that 
moit important verb, to tuzz; which, u not of legiti- 
mate birth, is at lcaſt of iau extraction. As I am not 
ſure that it ha, yet made its way into Mr. Jointon's li- 
terary retirement, I think myiclt obliged to intorm him 
that it is at preient the meſt uictul, and the moſt uied 
word in our language; ſince it means no leis than deal- 
ing twice together with the fame pack of cards, tor 
luck's take, at wilt. 

Not contented with enriching our language by words 
abloiutcly new, my tair country-women have gone {till 
further, and improved it by the application and exten- 
hon of old ones to various and very different ſignifica— 

1 tions. 
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ſions. They take a word and change it, like a guinez 
into ſhillings for pocket money, to be employed in the 
ſeveral occaſional purpoles of the day. For inſtance, 
the adjective vaſt, and its adverb vaſtly, mean any thing, 
and are the faſhionable words of the molt faſhionable 
people. A fine woman (under this head I omprehend 
all fine gentlemen too, not knowing m truth where to 
place them properly) is vaſtly obliged, or vaſtly offend- 
ed, vaſtly glad, or vaſtly ſorry. Large objctts are vaſt- 
ly great, ſmall ones are vaſtly little; and I had lately 
the pleaſure to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy 
metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſnuft-hox that was pro- 
duced in company to be vaſtly pretty, becauſe it was 
vaſtly little. Mr. Johnſon will do well to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly to what degree he will reſtrain the various and ex- 
tenſive ſigniſications of this great word. 

Another very material point ſtill remains to be conſi- 
dered; I mean the orthography of our language, which 
is at preſent very various and unſettled. 

We have at preſent two very different orthographies, 
the pedantic, and the polite ; the one founded upon cer- 
tain dry crabbed rules of etymology and grammar, the 
other {ingly upon the juſtneſs and delicacy of the car. 
I am thoroughly perſuaded that Mr. Johnſon will en- 
deavour to effablith the former; and I perfectly agree 
with him, provided it can be quietly brought abour. 
Spelling, as well as muſic, is better performed by book, 
than merely by the car, which may be variouſly affect- 
ed by the ſame ſounds. I therefore mott earneſtly re- 
commend to my fair country-women, and to their faith- 
ful, or faithlets ſervants, the fine gentlemen of this 
realm, to ſurrender, as well for their own private, as 
for the public utility, all their natural rights and pri- 
vileges of miſ-ſpelling, which they have ſo long enjoy - 
ed, and fo vigorouſly exerted. I have really known ve- 
ry fatal conſequences attend that looſe and uncertain 
practice of auricular orthography ; of which I ſhall pro- 
duce two inſtances as a ſutticient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmleſs innocent 
letter to a very fine lady, giving her an account of ſome 
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trifling commiſſions which he had executed according 
to her orders. This letter, though directed to the lady, 
was, by the miſtake of a ſervant, delivered to, and 
opened by the huſband ; who finding all his attempts to 
underſtand it untucceisful, took it for granted that it 
was a concerted cypher, under which a criminal corre- 
tpondence, not much to his own honour or advantage, 
was ſecretly carried on. With the letter in his hand, 
and rage in his heart, he went immediately to his wife, 
and reproached her in the moſt injurious terms with her 
luppoled infidelity. The lady, conſcious of her own 
innocence, calmly requeſted to fee the grounds of fo un- 
juſt an accuſation ; and being accuſtomed to the auricu- 
lar orthography, made ſhift to read to her incenſed huſ- 
band the mott inoffenſive letter that ever was written. 
The huſband was undeceived, or at leaſt wile enough 
to ſeem ſo: for in ſuch nice cales one muſt not peremp- 
torily decide. However, as ſudden impreſſions are ge— 
nerally pretty ſtrong, he has been obſerved to be more 
ſuſpicious ever ſince, 

The other accident had much worſe conſequences, 
Matters were happily brought, between a fine gentle- 
man and a fine lady, to the deciſive period of an ap- 
pointment at a third place. The place xwhere is always 
the lover's buſineſs, the time when the lady's. Accord- 
ingly an impatient and rapturous letter from the lover 
ſigniſied to the lady the houle and ſtrect where to 
which a tender an{wer from the lady aflented, and ap- 
pointed the time when. But untortunately, trom tie 
uncertainty of the lover's auricular orthography, the 
ady miſtook both houſe and ſtreet, was conveyed in A 
hackney chair to a wrong one, and in the huri y and agi- 
tation which ladies are tometimes in upon thole occa- 
tions, ruſhed into a houſe where ſhe happened to be 
known, and her intentions contequently diſcovered. 
In the mean time the lover paſſed three or tour hours at 
the right place, in the alternate agonies of inpatient 
and dilappointed love, tender fear, and anxious Jean 
louix. 

a Such 
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Such examples really make 8 tremble; and will, I 
am convinced, determine my fair tellow-tubjects and 
their a:lherents, to adopt, and ſcrupulouſly conform to 
Nr. Johnfon's rules of true orthography by book. In 
return to this conceſſion, I terioully adviie him to pub: 
liih, by wo y of appendix to Jus great work, a gente 
neological dictionary, containing thoje polite, thuugh 
per haps not ſtrictly grammarica] words and phraies; com- 
monly ute, and 1ometimes underſtood, by the beau 
monſſe. By ſuch an act of toleration, who knows but 
he may, in time, bring them within the pale of the Eng- 
liſh language? The beſt Latin diſtionaries have com- 
monly a ſhort ſupplemental one aunexed, of the obiojete 
and barbarous Lain words, which pedants ſometimes 
borrow to ſhew their erudition. Surely then, my ccun- 
try- Women, the enrichers, the patroneth, s, and the hare 
monizers of our language, deterve greater indulgence, 
I mutt a:fo hint to Mr. Johnſon, that ſuch a ſmall iup- 
plemental dictionary will contribute infinitely to the BE 
of the great one ; and I make no queſtion but that unde 
the protection of that little w ork, the great one will be 
received in the genteelet houles. We ſhall frequently 
meet with it in ladies dreiling-rooms, lying upon the 

ar pſichord, together with the knot ting bag, and Signor 
Di- Guardi no S incoin, parable concerto's; and even ſome- 
times in tlie powder your ns of our young nobility upon 
the ſame ſhelf with their German- flute, their powder 
maſk, and their four-horie wliip. 


— — 
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ceſſity of the neological dictionary, mentioned in your 
laſt paper. I muſt however beg leave ſo far to diſſent 
trom you as to doubt the propriety of joining to the fixed 
and permanent ſtandard ot our language, a vocabulary 
of words which periſh and are forgot within the compats 
of the year. 

That we are obliged to the ladies for moſt of theſe 
ornaments to our language, I readily acknowledge; but 
it muſt alſo be acknowledged that it would be degrading 
their invention to ſuppoſe they would deſire a perpetuity 
of any thing whole loſs they can ſo eafily ſupply. It 
would be no leſs an error to imagine that they wanted a 
repoſitory for their words after they have worn them out, 
than that they wiſhed tor a wardrobe to preſerve their 
caſt-off taſhions. Novelty is their pleaſure: ſingularity 
and the love of being betore-hand is greitly flattering to 
the female mind. From hence arites the preſent taſte 
tor planting, and the pleaſure the ladies take in ſhewing 
their exotics, as giving them an opportunity of talking 
Greek. With what reſpectful pleature do their admirers 
gaze, while their pretty mouths troll out the Toxico— 
dendron, Chryſanthemum, Orchis, Tragopogon, Hy- 
pericum, and the like ? 

From hence only can we account for that jargon which 
the French call the Bon ton, which they are obliged to 
change continually, as ſoon as they find it profaned by 
uny other comp ny but one ſtep lower than thenitelves in 
their degrees ot politencls. A lady armed with a new 
word, exults with a conicious ſuperiority, and exerciſes 
a tyranny over thoſe who do not underſtand her, like the 
delegates of the law, with their Capias, Latitat, and 
Venire facias: but a word which has been a month upon 
the town loſes its force, and makes as poor a figure as 
the law put into Engliſh. 

In order therefore to interpret every new word, and 
what is ſtill more important, to give the different accept- 
ations of the ſame words, according to the various ſenſes 
in which they are recciverl and underſtood in the different 
parts of this extenſive metropolis, I would recommend 
a {mall portable vocabulary tv be annually er ga 
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2.34 
bound up with the almanack. Tt is of great conſequence 
that a work of this nature ſhould be duly and carctully 
exccuted, hecaule though it is very grievous to be igno- 
rant, it 1s much more te rrible to be Geceived or miſſed; 
and this is greatly to be apprehende. | trom the abuſe ef 
turning old words from their forme ſignification to a 
ſente not only very different, but often dircétly contr af 
to it. The coining à new word, that is to lay, a ne 
ſoeind, which had no ſenſe previouſly afhxed to it, wil f 
probably have no other ill eifect than puzzling "For a 
while the under{t: an. ding and memory: but what ſhall we 
ſay to the turn which the preſent age has taken of giving 
an entire new ſenſe to words and exprethons, and that in 
ſo delicate a caſe as the characters of men? J remember 
when a certain perſon informed a large company at the 
polite end of the town, that, in the ci.y, a good man 
was 2 term meant to denote a man who was able and ready 
at all times to pay a bill at fight, the whole aſſeml> ly 
ſhook their heads, and thought it was a ſtrange perver- 
ſion of language. And yet theſe very perſons are not 
aware that the phraſes they commonly ule would appear 
equally ſtrange on the other fide Temple-bar. A billy 
tlio) V, for inſtance, would there be thought a weak 
young min, who had been lo often in 1polc: q Upon that he 
was not worth a groat ; inſtead of that, it is the moſt 
common term for one who poſſeſſes the very fort unt, ta- 
lents, miſtreſs or preferment which his deicriber withes 
to have, In like manner, a filly woman imp! ies one 
who is more beautiful, young, hap py aud good-natured 
than the reſt of her female acquaintance. Odd man is a 
term we trequently hear vocitcrated in the ſtreets, when 
a chairman is in want of a a partner. But when a lady of 
quality orders her porter to let in no odd N ſhe 
means all decent, grave men, women who have never 


been talked of, many of her own rcJations, and all her 
huſband's. 

B-ſides thoſe words which owe their riſe to caprice or 
accident, there are many which having b.en lung con fin- 
ed to particular Pro! iclhons, offices, diftrifts, climates, 
&c. arc brought into public utc by faſhion, or the rcign- 
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ing topic on wlich converſation has happened to dwell tor 
any coniiderable time. During the great rebellion they 

talked univerially the language of the leriptures. To 
« your tents, O Iſrael,” was the well-known cry of tac- 
tion in the ſtreets. T hey beat the enemy “ from Dan 
« even unto Brerſhebag,”* and expreſſed themſc! ves in a 
manner which mult have been totally un intelligtble, ex- 

cept in thote extraordinary times, when ole of all 
torts happened to read the Bible. To thele ſucceeded 
the wits of Charles's days; to underſtand whom it was 
neceſſary to have rem embered a great deal of bad poetry ; 
as they generally began or concluded their difcourte with 
a couplet. In our own memory, the late war, which 
began at ſca, filled our mouth with terms from that 
element. The land war not only enlarged the ſize of our 
tworcs and hats, but of our words allo, The peace 
taught us the language of the ſecretary's oſſice. Our 
country 1quires made treaties about their game, and la- 
dies negociated the mecting ot their lap- dogs. Parlia- 
mentary language has been uſed without doors. We 
drink claret or port according to the ſtate of cur finances. 
To ipend a week in the country or town is a mealur 
and it we diſlike the meaiure, we put a negative upc 0 
it. With the rails and buildings of the Chin ie, we 
adopted alto for a while their lang u ua ge. A doll ut "that 
country we called a juis, and a ſight building a pagoda. 
For that year we talked of nothing but palanqums, na- 
bobs, mandarins, junks, K apoys, &c. 1 o what was this 
owing, but the war in the Euſt-Indvies? 

I would theretore farther propole, in order to render 


this work comple er that a 1 plement be added to it, 


which ſhall be an explanation oi the words, figures and 
torms of ſpeech of the country, that will moli probably 
be the tubjcet of converiation tor theentuing year, For 
inſtance: whoever contiuers the deftination of dur pretent 
expedition, mult think it high time tu publiſh an inter 
pretation of Welt-India phrates, which will ſoon become 
o current among us, that no man will be fit to appear 
in company, who Hall not he able to ornament his dif- 
coule with thoſe jewels, For my part, I with tuch a 
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work had been publiſhed time enough to have aſſiſted me 
in reading the following extract of a letter from one of : 
our colonies, 0 

— “ The Chippoways and Orundaks are ſtill very T 
« troubleſome, Lalit week they ſcalped one of our In- P 
% dians: but the fix nations continue firm; and at p 
« meeting of Sachems it was determined to take up the V 


& hatchet, and make the war-Kkcttle boil. The French ne 
ce defired to ſmoak the calumet of peace; but the halt. ſe 
& king would not conſent. They offered the ſpeech- 0 
« belt, but it was refuſed. Our governor has received pe 
* an account of their proceedings, together with a ſtring of 
« of wampum, and a bundle of ſkins to brighten the ta 
& chain.“ cu 
A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot fail to of 
make the fortune ot the undertaker : for I am convinced the 
that a guide to the new Engliſh tongue mult have as vir 
great a ſale as the Britiſh Peerage, Baronetage, Regiſter anc 
of Races, Liſt of the Houſes, and other ſuch-like no- {ole 
menclators, which conſtitute the uſeful part of the mo- the 
dern library. in t 
| I am, Six, | not 
Your moſt humble ſervant, wit] 
C. D. not 
— A C1 
dreſſ 
No. CIII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19. 1 8 
j 
AM never better pleaſed than when I can vindicateſ the I 
I the honour of my native country; at the ſame time, ? icld 
I would not endeavour to defend it prepoſterouſſy, nor to] I mij 
contradict the eyes, the ſenſes of mankind, out of ſtark has 1 
good patriotiſm. The fluctuating condition of the thing of her 
of this world neceſſarily produces a change in manners} Word 
and morals, as well as in the face of countries and cities, bred. 
Climates cannot operate ſo powertully on conſtitutions, a. his 
as to preſerve the ſame character perpetually to the ſand FRO | 
nations. I do not doubt but in ſome age of the world tions. 
the Becotians will be a very lively whimfical people, ang & 1 
famous tor their repurteesz and that our ne1ghbou 0 coarſe 
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iſlanders will be remarkable for the truth of their ideas, 
and for the preciſion with which they will deliver their 
conceptions. Some men are lo bigotted to antiquated 
notions, that if they were, even in this age, to write a 
panegyric on old England, they would cram their com- 
poſition with encomiums on our good-nature, our bra- 
very, and our hoſpitality. This indeed might be a pa- 
negyric on Old England, but would have very little re- 
ſemblance to the modern characteriſtics of the nation. 
Our good-nature was neceſſarily ſoured by the ſpirit of 
party; our courage has been 2 little cramped by the act 
of parliament that reſtrained prize- fighting; and hoſpi- 
tality is totally impracticable, tince a much more laudable 
cuſtom has been introduced, and prevailed univerlally, 
of paying the ſervants of other people much more than 
their maſter's dinner coſt. Yet we ſhall always have 
virtues ſufficient to countenance very exalted panegyrics : 
and if ſome of our more heroic qualities are grown ob- 
ſolete, others of a gentler caſt, and better calculated for 
the help of ſociety, have grown up and diffuſed themitlves 
in their room. While we were rough and bold, we could 
not be polite 3 while we teaſted halt a dozen wapentakes 
with firloins of beef, and ſheep roaſted whole, we could 
not attend to the mechaniſm of a plate, no bigger than 
a crown piece, loaded with the ſows of canary birds, 
dreſſed a Ia Pompadour. 

Let nobody ſtart at my calling this a polite nation. 
Tt ſhall be the buſineſs of this paper to prove that we are 
the molt polite nation in Europe; and that France muſt 
yield to us in the extreme delicacy of our refinements. 
I might urge, as a glaring inſtance in which that nation 
has forfeited her title to politenefs, the impertient ſpirit 
of her parliaments, which, though couched in very crvil- 
worded remonltranccs, is certainly at bottom very 1ll- 
bred. They have contradicted their monarch, and crcf]- 
ed his clergy in a manner not to be defended by a people 
who piqued themſelves upon complailance and atten— 
ttons.—But I abuminate politics: and when Jam writ- 
ing in defence ct politenels, ſhall certainly not blend to 
coarſe a ſubiect with to civil a theme, 

Vor. II. * It 
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It is not virtue that conſtitutes the politeneſs of 
2 nation, but the art of reducing vice to a ſyſtem 
that docs not ſhock lociety. Politeneſs (as I under- 
ſtand the word) is an univerſal deſire of pleaſing others 
(that are not too much below one) in trifles, for a 
little time; and of making one's intercouric vith 
them agreeable to both parties, by civility without 
ceremony, by eaſe without brutality, by acquieſcence 
without lincerity. A clergyman who puts his patron 
into a {weat by driving him round the room, till he has 
found the cooleſt place for him, is not polite. Wan 
Bubbamira changes her handkerchief before you, and 
wipes her neck, rather than leave you alone while ſne 
ſhould perform the refreſhing office in the next room, I 
mould think ſhe is not polite. When Bonccur ſhivers 
on your dreary hill, where for twenty years you have 
been vainly endeavouring to raiſe reluctant plantations, 
and yct protels that only tome of the trees have been a little 
kept back by the late dry ſcaſon, he is not polite; he is 
more; he is kind. Wen Sophia is really pleaſed with 
the bench of a kennel, becauſe her huſband likes that 
ſhe ſhould go and look at a favourite litter, ſhe mutt not 
pretend to politeneſs ſhe is only a good wite. If this 
definition, and theſe inſtances are allowed me, it will be 
duncult to maintain that the nations who have had the 
moſt extenſive renown for politeneſs, had any pretenſions 
to it. The Greeks called all the reſt of the world bar- 
bartans: the Romans went ſtill farther, and treated them 
as fuch. Alexander, the hbeſt-bred hero amongſt the for- 
mer, I muſt own, was polite, and ſhewed great atten- 
tions tor Darius's family; but I queſtion, it he had not 
extended his attentions a little farther to the princeſs 
Statira, vchether he could be pronounced quite wel-bred, 
As to the Romans, ſo far were they from having any 
notion of treating foreigners with regard, that there is 
not one claſſic author that mentions a tingle ball or mat- 
ucrade given to any ſtranger of diſtinction. Nay, it 
us 2 common practice with them to tic kings, queens, 
and women of the firit Cſhion of other countries in COU - 
ples, like hounds, and drag them along their via Pic- 
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cadillia in triumph, for the entertainment of their ſhop « 
keepers and prentices. A practice that we ſhould look 
upon with horror! What would the Examiner have 
ſaid, if the Duke of Marlborough had hauled Marſhal 
Tallard to St. Paul's or the Royal Exchange, behind his 
chariot? How deſervedly would the French have called 
us ſavages, if we had made Marſhal Beliſle pace along 
the Kennel in Fleet-ſtreet, or up Holborn, while tome of 
our miniſters or generals called it an ovation ? 

The French, who attempt to ſucceed the Romans in 
empire, and who affect to have ſucceeded them in polite- 
nets, have adopted the fame way of thinking, though ſo 
contrary to true good - breeding. They have no idea 
that an Engliſhman or a German ever ices a ſuit of 
cloaths till he arrives at Paris. They wonder, if you 
talk of a coach at Vienna, or of a ſoupe'at London; and 
are ſo confident of having monopolized all the arts of ci- 
vilized life, that with the greatcſt complaitance in the 
world, they affirm to you, that they ſuppole your dukes 
and ducheſſes live in caves, with only the property of 
wider foreſts than ordinary, and that les mi lords An- 
glois, with a great deal of money, live upon raw flcth, 
and ride races without breeches or ſaddles. At their 
houſes they receive you with wonder that ſhocks you, or 
with indifference that mortifies you; and if they put 
themſelves to the torture of converſing with you, after 
you have taken infinite pains to acquire their language, 
it is merely to inform you, that you neither know how 
to dreſs like a ſenſible man, nor to cat, drink, game, or 
divert yourſelf like a chriſtian. How different are our 
attentions to foreigners! how open cur houſes to their 
nobili y, our purſes to their tradelmen! But without 
drawing antitheſes between our politeneſs and their ill- 
brecding, I ſhall produce an inſtance in which we hive 
puſhed our refinements on the duties of ſociety beyond 
what the moſt civilized nations ever imagined. We are 
not only well bred in common intercourte, but our very 
crimes are tranſacted with ſuch a ſoftneſs of manners, 
that though they may injure, they are ſure never to atircnt 
our neighbour. The inſtance I mean, is, the extreme 
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good-breeding that has been introduced into the ſcience 


of robbery ; which (conſidering how very frequent it is | 
become) would really grow a nuiſance to fociety, if the , 
4 profeſſors of it had not taken all imaginable precautions t 
4 to make it as civil a commerce, as gaming, conveyanc- k 
Fr ing, toad-eating, pimping, or any of the money-in- 1 
* veigling arts, which have already got an eſtabliſhed : 
1 footing in the world. A highwayman would be rec- I 
"4 koned a brute, a monſter, if he had not all manner of kl 
4 attention not to frighten the ladies; and none of the * 
4 great Mr. Naſh's laws are more ſacred than that of re- 4 
17 ſtoring any favourite bauble to which a robbed lady has h 
wy a particular partiality. Now turn your eyes to France. h, 
4 No people upon earth has leſs of the fpavorr vivre than 
uf their banditti. No Tartar has leſs douceur in his man- FE 
4 ner than a French highwayman, He takes your money * 
1 without making you a bow, and your life without mak- 2 
bi ing you an apology. This obliges their government to * 
M1 | keep up a numerous gust, a ſevere police, racks, gib- Pe 
. bets, and twenty troubleſome things, which might all bo 
ky be avoided, if they would only reckon and breed up Pl. 
Ay their thieves to be good company. I know that ſome of * 
ny our lateſt imported young gentlemen athrm that the Sieur 8 
fl Mandrieu, the terror of the eaſtern provinces, learned to he 
| dance of Marſeille himſelf, and has frequently ſupped ver 
wich the incomparable Jelliot. But till J hear whether a 
he dies like a gentleman, I ſhall forbear to rank him cl 
with the petit-maitres of our own Tyburn. How ex» cc 
treme is the politeſſe of the latter! Mrs. Chenevix has Kiy 
not more inſinuation when ſhe ſells a ſnutf-box of papier hot 
mache, or a bergamot toothpick-caſe, than a highway= his 
man when he begs to know it you have no rings or I” 
bank-bills. hor 
An acquaintance of mine vas rabbed a few years ago, for 
and very near ſhot through the head by the going off of W 
2 piſtol of the accompliſhed Mr. M Lean; yet the whole ne 
affair was conducted with the greateſt good-breeding on ad. 
both ſides. The robber, who had only taken a purſe * 
« this way, becaule he had that morning been diſap- * 
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to his lodgings, than he ſent the gentleman two letters 
of excuſes, which with lets wit than the epiſtles of Voi- 
ture, had ten times more natural and caiy politeneſs in 
the turn of their expreſſion. In the poſtſcript, he ap- 
pointed a meeting at Tyburn at twelve at night, where 
the gentleman might purchaſe again any trifles he had 
loſt; and my friend has been blamed for not accepting 
the rendezvous, as it ſeemed liable to be conſtrucd by ill- 
natured people into a doubt of the honour of a man, 
who had given him all the ſat is faction in his power, for 
having unluckily been near ſhooting him through the 
hcad. 

The Lacedæmonians were the only people, except the 
Engliſh, who ſeem to have put robbery on a right foot; 
and ] have often wondered how a nation that had delica- 
cy enough to underitand robbing on the highway, ſhould 
at the lame time have been ſo barbarcus, as to eftcem 
poverty, black-broth, and virtue! We had no high- 
waymen, that were men of faſhion, till we had exploded 

lumb- porridge. 

But of all the gentlemen of the road who have con- 
formed to the manners of the great WORLD, none ſeem 
to me to have carried true politeneſs ſo far as a late ad- 
venturer, whom I beg leave to introduce to my readers 
under the title of the viſiting highwayman. This refin- 
el perſon made it a rule to rob none but people he viſit- 
cl; and whenever he defigned an impromptu of that 
kind, dreſſed himſelf in a rich ſuit, went to the lady's 
houſe, aſked for her, and not finding her at home, left 
his name with her porter, after enquiring which way the 
was gone. He then follow:d, or met her on her return 
home, propoſed his demands, which were generally for 
ſome favourite ring or inuff-box that he had teen her 
wear, and which he had a mind to wear, tor her take ; 
and then Jetting her know that he had been to wait on 
her, took his leave with a cool bow, and without ſcam— 
pering away, as other men of faſhion do from a viſit with 
really the appearance of having ſtolen ſomethipg. 

s I do not doubt but ſuch of my fair readers, as 
propoſe being at home this winter, will be imptalent to 
X 3 | icnd 
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ſend this charming ſmuggler (Charles Fleming by. 
name) a card for their aſſemblies, I am torry to tell thein 
that he was hanged laſt week. 


——  — 


No. CIV. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 


eria cum poſſim, quod delectantia malim 


Scribere, tu caula es, Lector. MART. 


HIS being the day after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, 
as allo the laſt Thurſday of the old year, I feel 
myielf in a manner called upon for a paper ſuitable to 
the ſolemnity of the occaſion. But upon reflection I 
find it neceſſary to reje& any ſuch conſideration, for the 
{ame reaſon that I have hitherto declined giving too ſe- 
rious a turn to the generality of theſe eſſays. Papers of 
pleaſantry, entorcing ſome leſſer duty, or reprehending 
ſome taſhionable folly, will be of more real ule than the 
fineſt writing and muſt virtuous moral, which tew or 
none will be at the pains to read through. I do not 
mean to reproach the age with having no delight in any 
thing icxious; but I cannot help obterving, that the de- 
mand tor moral eſſays (and the preſent times have pro- 
duced many excellent ones) has of late fallen very ſhort 
ot their acknowledged merits. 

The world has always conſidered amuſement to be 
the principal end of a public paper: and though it is 
the duty ot a writer to take care that ſome uictul moral 
be inculcated, yet unleſs he be happy in the peculiar ta- 
lent of couching it under the appearance of mere enter- 
tainment, his compoſitions will be ufeleſs; his readers 
will ſlecp over his culivened inſtructions, or be diſguſted 
at his too frequently overhauling old worn-out ſubjects, 
and retailing what is to be found in every library in the 
kingdom. 

Innocent mirth and levity are more apparently the 
province of tuch an undertaking as this; but whether 
they are really 10 or not, while inankind agree to think 
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ſo, the writer who ſhall happen to be of a different opi- 
nion, mult ſoon find himſelt obliged either to to lay atide 
his prejudices or his pen. Nor ought it to be ſuppoſed in 
the preſent times, when every general topic is exhauſted, 
that there can be any other way of engaging the atten- 
tion, than by reprelenting the manners as faſt as they 
change, and enforcing the novelty of them with all the 
powers of drawing, and heightening it with all the 
colouring of humour. The only danger is, leſt the ha- 
bit of levity ſhould tend to the admiſſion of any thing 
contrary to the deſign of ſuch a work. To this I can 
only tay, that the greateſt care has been taken in the 
courſe of theſe papers to weigh and conſider the tenden- 
cy of every ſentiment and expreſſion ; and if any thing 
improper has obtained a place in them, I can truly aſſert 
that it has been only owing to that inadvertency which 
attends a various publication; and which is ſo inevita- 
ble, that (however extraordinary it may ſcem to thoſe 
who are now to be told it) it is notorious that there are 
papers printed in the Guardian which were written in 
artful ridicule of the very undertakers of that work, and 
their moſt particular friends. 

In writings of kumonr, figures are ſometimes uſed of 
ſo delicate a nature, that it ſhall often happen that ſome 
people will ſce things in a direct contrary tenſe to what 
the author and the majority of readers underitand them. 
To ſuch the moſt innocent irony may appear irreligion or 
wickedneſs. But in the miſapprehenſion of this figure, 
it is not always that the 2 is to blame, A great 
deal of irony may ſcem very clear to the writer, which 
may not be ſo properly managed as to be ſafely trufted 
to the various capacities and apprchenſions of all forts 
of readers. In tuck cafes the conductor of a paper will 
be liable to various kinds of cenfure, though in reality 
nothing can be proved againſt him but want of judge- 
ment. 

Having given my gencral reaſons againſt the to fre- 
quent writing of ſcrious papers, it may not be improper 
to ſpeak more particularly of the feafon which gave riſe 
to theſe reflections, and to fhew that as matters ſtand at 
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preſent, it would not even be a ſanction for ſuch kind of 
compoſitlons. Our anceſtors confidered Chriſtmas in 
the double light of a holy commemoration, and a cheer- 
ful feſtival; and accordingly diſtinguiſhed it by devo- 
tion, by vacation from bulineſs, by merriment and heſ- 
pitality, They ſeemed eagerly bent to make themlelves 
and every body about them happy. With what punc- 
tual zeal did they with one another a merry Chriſtmas ! 
and what an omiſſion would it have been thought, to 
have concluded a letter without “ the compliments of 
« the ſeaſon!” The great hall reſounded with the tu- 
multuous joys of ſervants and tenants, and the gambols 
they played ſerved as amuſement to the lord of the mare 
ſion and his family, who by encouraging every art con- 
ducive to mirth and entertainment, endeavoured to ſoft- 
en the rigour of the ſcaſon, and to mitigate the influ- 
ence of winter. What a fund of delight was the chul- 
ing King and Queen upon Twelfth-night ! and how 
greatly ought we to regret the negle& of mince-pies, 
which, beſides the idex of merry-making inſeparable 
from them, were always conſidered as the teſt of ſchiſ- 
matics! How zcalonſly were they ſwallowed by the or- 
thodox, to the utter confuſion of all fanatical recuſants ! 
If any country gentleman ſhould be ſo unfortunate in 
this age as to lie under a ſuſpicion of herely, where will 
he find fo eaſy a method of acquitting himſelf, as by the 
ordeal of plumb- porridge? 

To account for a revolution which has rendered this 
ſeaſon (io eminently diſtinguiſhed formerly) now to lit- 
tle different from the reſt of the year, will be no difficult 
talk. The ſhare which devotion had in the ſolemniza- 
tion of Chriſtmas is greatly reduced; and it is not to 
be expected, that thoſe who have no religion at any 
other time of the year, ſhould ſuddenly bring their 
minds from a habit of diſſipation to a temper nut very 
eaſy to be taken up with the day. As to the influ- 
ence which vacation from buſinels and teſtal mirth have 
had in the celebration of the holidays, they can have no 
particular effect in the preſent times, when almoſt every 
day is ſpent like an anniverſary rejoicing, 3 
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dinner is a feaſt, the very taſting of our wines hard 
drinking, and our common play gaming. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that there 1s nothing remaining 
in this town to characterize the time, but the orange and 
rotemary, and the bellman's verſes. 

The Romans allotted this month to the celebration 
of the feaſt called the Saturnalia. During theſe holidays 
every ſervant had the liberty of ſaying what he pleaſed 
to his maſter with impunity. 


Age libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majores volucrunt, utere.— 


] wiſh with all my heart that the ſame indulgence was 
allowed to ſervants in theſe times, provided that it 
would be a reſtraint upon their licentiouſneſs through 
the reſt of the year. 

The moſt fatal revolution, and what principally con- 
cerns this ſeaſon, is the too general deſertion oft the coun- 
try, the great ſcene of hoſpitality. Of all the follies of 
this age, it is the leaſt to be accounted for, how ſmall a 
part of ſuch as throng to London in the winter, are 
thole who either go upon the plca of buſineſs, or to 
amuſe themſelves with what were formerly called the 
pleatures of the place. There are the theatres, muſic, 
and I may add many other entertainments, which are 
only to be had in perfect ion in the metropolis: but it is 
really a fact, that three parts in four of thoſe who crowd 
the houſes which are already built, and who are now 
taking leaſes of foundations which are to be houſes as 
as faſt as hands can make them, come to town with the 
ſole view of paſſing their time over a card-table. 

To what this is owing I am at a Joſs to conceive 3 but 
T have at leaſt the ſatisfaction of ſaying, that I have 
not contributed to the growth of this folly; nor do I 
find, upon a review of all my papers, that I have paint- 
ec! this town in ſuch glowing and irreſiſtible colours, as 
to have cauſed this forcible attraction, I have 
not ſo much as given an ironical commendation of 
crowds, which ſeem to be the great allurements ; not 
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have I any where attempted to put the pleaſures of the 
town in competition with thoſe of the country, On the 
contrary, it has been, and will be, my care during the 
continuaiice of this work, to delineate the manners and 
faſhions of a town-li'e fo truly and impartially, as ra- 
ther to ſatisfy than excite the curioſity of a country read- 
er, who may be defirous to know what is doing in the 
world. If at any time 1 ſhould allow the metropolis its 
duc praiſes, as being the great mart for arts, 1ciences, 
and crudition, I ought not to be accuſed of influencing 
thoſe perfons who pay their viſits to it upon very diffe- 
rent conſiderations : nor can any thing I ſhall 1ay, of 
the tendency above mentioned, be pleaded in excuie tor 
coming up to toven merely to play at cards. 


P. S. It would he dealing ungratefully by my core 
reſpondents, if at the cloſe ot this iecond year I forgot 
to acknowledge the many obligations I owe them. It 
may alio be neceſſary to add, that ſeveral letters are 
come to hand, which are not rejected, but poſtponed. 
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BUSE, tne moſt ſucceſsful method of pufſing, page 
108. Inſtances of it, ibid. 
Advertiſements for wives, the great modeſty of them, 
132 
Age, the preſent one, better than any other, 104. Why 
railed at, 105 
Alexundrian library, its inſcription, 82 
Allegory ot Proſperity and Adverſity, 148 to 152 
Alteration, the firtt principle af an improver, 109 
Amanda, conleguences of the publication of her hiſtory 
in the World, 5, 6 
Amulement, the principal deſign of a public paper, 242 
Ancients; their ignorance in the art of making thunder 
and lightening, 143 
Annihilation, the thought of it how terrible, 96 
Anti-Gallicans, their premiums tor encouraging the 
manufacture of thunder and lightening, 146 
Antoine, his amour with Clarinda, 125, 126 
Apelles, an extinguiſher, 17, 18 
A chitccture, how improved by the mixture of the 
Gethic and Chineſe, 34, 35 
Arts, their affinity to manners, 120 to 124 
Auricular orthography, its uncertainty, 230. Miſtakes 
occaſioned by it, 231, 232 
Author, not abſolutely and at all times an object of con- 
tempt, 26 
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Bath, miraculous cures performed there by the World, 86 
Bawd, the addreſs and behaviour of one, 113, 114 
Belphegor, or the married devil, tranſcript from it, 
205 to 208 | 
Blameleſs, Rebecca, her letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 6 
Bobbin, Winnefred, her letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 6 
Boileau, his remark upon French operas, 215 
Books, the food of the mind, 54, 55. Phyſic of the 
mind, not food, 82. Their different effects on du- 
ferent conſtitutions, 83 
Bromwich, Mr. advice to him, 58 


Canons for the toilet, 124 

Cantabrigius, his character, 189 

Carbuncle, Dr. his character, 178 

Cards, the grand inducement for people's coming to 
town, 245 

Cecil, Sir William, his letter to Sir Henry Norris, 102 

Chaſtity, in a wife, an over-yalue for it apt to make her 
forgetful of the other virtues, 28 

Chriſtmas, how obſerved by our anceſtors, 244, 245. 
Why neglected at preſent, ibid. 

Chriſtmas holidays, the revolutions occaſioned by them, 
221 

Cicero, his declarations concerning Plato, 175 

Clarinda, her amour with Antoine, 125, 126 

Club, deſcription of one, 176, Characters of its mem- 
bers, 177 to 179 

Concealment, its great help to fancy, 123 

Converſation, the abuſes of it, 195 to 200 

Country family, melancholy turn of it, 222, 223 

Country church, the fleepers at it, who, 53 

Coxcomb, the ſymptoms of one, 166 

Crowding, the — of it the ruling paſſion of a woman, 
64 | 

Cuckold, his character vindicated from contempt, 27. 
To be held in eſteem from the reſpect we owe to great 
men, 28 2 x 

Culyerin, Colonel, his character, 177 
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Davis, Major, his duel with Ralph Pumpkin, 75 


Deafneſs, the principal qualification of a hearer, 23 

Death, the contempt of it to what owing, 96. "Thoſe 
people the molt averſe to it who have the leaſt enjoy- 
ment of lite, and why, 97, 98 

Dialogue, ancient and modern, compared, 199, 200 

Dictionary, Engliſh, Mr. Johnſon's, conſidered, 223 to 
227 

Dictionaries of the Florentine and French academies, 
their riſe and perfection, 224. Thoſe of the Englith 
only word-books, 225 | 

Doll Common, her advice to Falſtaff, 221 

Drinking, an acquired, not a natural vice, 186 

Duties of ſociety, our refinements upon them, 239 


E. 


Effeminacy in men, the affectation of it, how ridicu- 
lous, 31 

Electrical engine, cures performed by it, 144 

Electrical experiments, how beneficial to the manufac- 
ture of thunder and lightening, 143 

England, its ſuperiority in politeneſs to other nations, 238 

Engliſh Dictionary, by Mr. Johnſon, its utility, 227 

Engliſh language, its progreſs over Europe, 226, Vas 
rious and unſettled orthography of it, 230 

Epaminondas, a frying of his, 95 

Epitaph of a moral atheiſt, on himſelf, 97 

Extinguiſher, the uſe of it how to be extended, 17 

Extinguiſhing office, a propoſal to erect one in this me- 
tropolis, and what, 15 to 17 

F. 

Fair youths, their pain to appear manly, 30 

Falſtaff, his reply to Doll Common, 221 

n frequently the deſtruction of family 
eſtatèes, 94 

Faſhion, its effects on the underſtandings of great peo- 
ple, 200, 201 

Feeble, lord, his character, 177 

Finical, Lord, a deicriptio cf lis library, 54 to 57 
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Fitz-Adam, Mr. how impoſed upon by a correſpond- 
ent, 5. His great lenity, 86. Miſrepreſented by his 
enemies, 88. His treatment of iplenetic correſpond- 
ents, ibid. His thoughts of annihilation, 96. His 
ſurprize at receiving a letter inſinuating that he grows 
dull, 171. His willingneſs to continue his labours, 
while there is the leaſt folly remaining, ibid. His 
Font ſatisfaftion at the retormations he has occa- 
1oned, 172. His belief that the Millenium is near 
at hand, ibid. Reſolves to lay down his paper the 
Thurſday after its commencement, ibid. His ac- 
knowledgements to his correſpondents, 173. His 
petition in verſe to the * of ***, 174. His charac- 
ter of a fejlow-collegiate of his, 179. His account 
of a modern Sympoſion, 180 to 185. His instruction 
to the ſociety of Siphons, 189. His vindication of 
Italian operas, 215 to 219. His propoſal to Mr. 
Johnſon tor a neological dictionary, 232. Advantages 
of it, ibid. His great pleaſure in vindicating the 
honour of his native country, 236, His reaſous for 
declining ſerious eſſays, 242. 

Fitz-Adam, Mrs. her aptneſs to interpret judgements, 
127 

Fleming, Charles, the viſiting high-wayman, his con- 
formity to the manners of the great world, 241, 242. 

Flirtation, birth and meaning of that word, 229 

Folly, the chace after it like hunting a witch, 88 

Frankly, Mr. his courtſhip to the widow G. 115, 116 

French, their unpoliteneſs, 239. Vulgar behaviour 

of their highwaymen, ibid. | ; 

French academies, the danger of ſending our youth to 
them, 44 

French faſhions introduced into this kindom by Queen 
Elizabeth, 107 

French hiſtorian, his obſervation on the Engliſh wlio 
were in poſſeſſion of Aquitain, 188 

French operas, condemned by Boileau, 215 

Frettahit, Suſannah, her letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 48 

Frettabit, Toby, his method of ſhortening a viſitation, 
49+ 
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Future, miſtaken anxieties about it, 221 
Future ſtate, the apprehenſions of it, not apt to make 
any impreſſion on the imagination, ibid, 
Fuzz, explanation of that _ word, 229 
Gaming act, a propoſal for one, in imitation of the 
game act, 78 
Good, nothing to be accounted fo, that does not con- 
tribute to happineſs 
Good- breeding, thoſe people deficient in it who talk of 
what they underſtand, 191 
Good man, what, 234. 
Greeks, an unpolite people, 238. 
Guardian, the authors of that work how impoſed upon, 
320 
Guzzle, Sir Tunbelly, his character, 177 
Handſome men, their diſadvantages, 28, 29 
Handſome women, their inviolable friendſhips for each 
other, $ 
Heiarers, the great demand ſor them, 11. The duties 
of their office, 12, 13. The neceſſary qualifications 
of a hearer, 13, 14. Deafneſs the principal ene, 19 
High-birth, the privilege of it, 134 
High life, its reſemblance to low life, in its diverſions 
and taſte, 201, 202 
Honeſt gentlemen, a name for hard drinkers, 187 
Hoops, of the ladies, a uic found out for them, 18 
I. 
Improver, his cruelty to the viſitor, 109, 110 
Johnſon, Mr. the public how obliged to him for his 
dictionary, 224. Excellence of his plan, ibid. Dif- 
ficulties of his attempting to reconcile the polite with 
the grammatical part of our language, 227 
Irony, the danger of its being miſtaken, 243 
Italian operas, their innocence, 215, 216, Their drow- 
fy effects conduſive to the keeping of good hours, 217, 
The diſintereſtedneſs and condeiccnſion of their per- 
formers, 218, 219. , 
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Kept miſtreſs, ſtory of one, 209 to 214 


Ladies, their ſeverity to a fallen ſiſter, 7. Their diſ- 
creet behaviour to their lovers, 9. Their great ci- 
vilities to the ſeducers of their ſex, ibid. The de- 
fects of their education an advantage to them, and 
why, 200. The inventors of the genteel part of our 
language, 227. Their natural turn to the copiouſ- 
neſs more than to the correctueſs of it, ibid. Their 
eloquence in vituperation, 228. Their indignation 
and love, how productive of new words, 229 

Language, the immediate province of the fair ſex, 228, 
Various taſhions of language, to what owing, 234 
to 236 

Leonardo da Vinci, an obſervation of his, 123. 

Letter, from Rebecca Blameleſs, 6. From Winnefred 
Bobbin, ibid. From A. B. propoſing a new office, 
to be called the Extinguiſhing Office, 14. From a 
deat Welchman, defiring to be recommended to the 
poſt of hearer, 19. From S. H. on the diſadvantages 
of male beauty, 28. On the diſcouragement to taſte, 
32. From O. S. on the cuſtom of giving vails to 
ſervants, 36. On the increaſe of robberies in this 
metropolis, 41. On the miſchiefs of ſending youths 
raw from ſchool to French academies, 44. From 
Suſannah Frettabit, on the word viſit, 45. From 
L. M. on the neglect of the mind, 50. From L. A. on 
Lord Finical's library, 54. From M. B. on the ruling 
paſſions of the ladies, 64. From J. T. on taſte, 68, 
From Mary Muzzy, on the farther exploits of her fa- 

mily, 73. From T. H. on the ladies high heels, 78. 
From W. X. propoſing an act to quality gameſters, 
ibid. From A. Z. with an abſtract from the life of 
the Marquis of Ormonde, 79. From a ſervant, re- 

queſting that no more letters be publiſhed againſt 
vails, 81. From A. B. upon the phyſic of the mind, 

82. From Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord Bur- 

leigh) to Sir Henry Norris, 108. From A. G. on 
ker behaviour to her lovers, 113. From Philocot- 
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mos, on the agreement between arts and manners, 
120. From a gentleman, upon putting romances 
into the hands of young ladies, 124. From A. B. 
deicribing and charittcrizing the maid's huſband, 
128. From Sarah Meanweli, on the dreis of her 
elder ſiſters, 133. From NI. A. complaining of her 
ſituation among the great, 134. Fru:n E. L. on the 
clamours againſt the alteration of tlc ſtyle, 137. 
From M. D. on the art of making tiunder and 
lightening, 142. From a young bride cn her huſe 
band's vititing his uncle in Berklhue, 152. From 
T. H. in the triple capacity ot parton, author, and 
cuckold, 155. From Philanthos, un the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, 157. From a gentleman, complain- 
ing of the degeneracy of the times, 165. From an— 
other, on his love of medigcrity, 200. From XI. 
A. on the oppoſite characters of two fiiters, 202. 
From a youug woman in keeping, on her ſeduction 
and penitence, 109. From A. Z. on the melancholy 
turn of a country family, 222. From C. D. on 
the neceſſity of an annual vocabulary of new words, 
232 

Library, a deſcription of Lord Finical's, 54 to 57. 

Library-paper, inſtructions to Mr. Bromwich how to 
make it, 538 

Life, the enjoyment of it neceſſary to a preparation for 
heaven, 98 

Link-toy, his petition to Mr. F. A. foo 

London, its over-grown ſize the came of the increaſe of 
robberies and murders, 42. Tue grand inducement 
to viſit it, 245 

Louis the XIV. his greateſt glory, that of making the 
French language almoſt the univerſal one, 226 

M. 

NMalefattors, how to be made ornaments to their coun. 
try, 62 

Maid s huſband, deſcription of him, 129 

M*Lean, Mr. the highwayman, his great honour and 
politencis, 240, 241 
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Man of ſenſe, incompatible with a man of faſhion, and 
. why, 200. 
Man of quality not always a man of faſhion, 201 In- 
ſtanced in a noble lord, ibid. 
Mankind, how improved in morals by the circulation of 
theſe eflays, 171 
Manners, their affinity to arts, 120 to 123 
Maſter, under obligations to the ſervant who acquits 
himſelf diligently and taithfully, 222 
Maſquerades, the morality of them, 101 
Mathematician, the great diſcoveries of one, 222, 223 
Matron, a venerable one in Covent-Garden, her invita- 
tion to Mr, F. A. 100 
Meanwell, Sarah, her letter to Mr. F. A. 133 
Men, their extreme delicacy made amends for by the man- 
lineſs of the women, 32. Sometimes hypocrites in 
their laſt moments, and why, 96 
Metaſtaſio, Sig. his unſucceſsful attempt in his operas, 216 
Metropolis, a large one, the greateſt evil of a nation, 43 
Micio, his character, 72, 73 
Middle ſtation of life, the happieſt, and why, 200 
Minds, of the polite world ſtarved for want of ſuſte- 
nance, 50 
Moonlight, Lady Betty, her propoſal to Mr. F. A. 103 
More, Sir Thomas, his jeſt upon the ſcaffold, 96 
Murderer, a jeſt of one at the galtows, ibid. 
Muzzy, Mary, her ſecond letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 73 
N. 
Naked, the difficulty of painting it, and why, 122 
Natural philoſophers, the great improvers of our manue 
factures, 142 | 
Neceſſaries, what, 92 
Neological dictionary, its uſe, 232 
News, the genuine food of the mind, 83 
Night, the various employments of it, 99 
November, its gloomy effects on the diſpoſition, 220 
This country always undone in that month, ibid. 
Obſcenity, countenanced at the table of a late great man, 
and why, 197 
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Ode to Night, 102 to 104 

Operas, Italian, their innocence and uſefulneſs, 215 to 
217 

Ormonde, Marquis of, his adventure with a French no- 
bleman, 79 to 80 

Orthography of the Engliſh language, its uncertainty, 


230 
F. 

Palmyra, ruins of it, the merit of thoſe prints, 52 

Parizade, ſtory of her from the Arabiun Tales, 91 to 93 

Parliament, frequently the ruin of country gentlemen, 94 

Parliament of Paris, its ill-breeding, 237 

Parſon, not abſolutely a character of contempt, and why, 
25, 26 

Paſchal, Monſieur, his remark on hunting, 186 

Paſtry-eook, in St. Paul's Church-yard, his magnifi- 
cence on Twelfth-day, 35 ; 

Patches, their increaſe in ſize, 89. On what parts of 
the body to be worn, 90. How to be made an ho- 
nour to the ſex, ibid. 

Pedantry, the characteriſtie of the laſt age, 190. How 
abſurdly avoided by the pretent, 191 

Peremptorineſs in converſation, a great abuſc of it, 196 

Philalethes, his character, 72 

Plato, the excellence of his Sympoſion, 175 

Platonic philoſophy, its reception in the world, 196, 197 

Play, definition of that ſcience, 65 

Pleaſantry and wit, the principal ſupports of occaſiona! 
writings, 242 

Plyant, Sir George, his character, 178, 179 

Poctry, how improved by the fair ſex, 229 

Politeneſs, definition of it, 238 | | 

Politics, its bad influence on ſociety, 197 

Poverty, the only cure for luxury, 105 

Preciſion and Perſpicuity, not the favourite object of 
miniſters, 224 : 

Procruſtes, his tyranny, $7 

Projector, the hiſtory of one, 14. His ſcheme for an 
Extinguiſhing office, x5 


Proſperity 


INDEX. 


81 
Proſperity and Adverſity, an allegory, 148 to 152 $i 
Public paper, the difficulties of conducting it, 5 81 
Puffing, by abuſe, the moſt ſucceſsful way, 108 , 
Pumpkin Ralph, his exploits and death, 73 to 76 St 
. Sc 
aakers, their policy, 7. From whence borrowed, 8 
Queen Elizabeth, the firſt introducer of French faſhions 8 
into England, 107 
Quickly, Mrs. her advice to Falſtaff, 221 
| R. Sc 
Rat-catchers, their policy, 88 St 
Reformation, the general one brought about by theſe 
| eſſays, 171 Sy 
N Robberies, the increaſe of them in this town, to what Sv 
owing, 43. The good- breeding introduced into that Sy 
ſcience, 240 to 242 
Rechetaucault, an extravagant maxim of his, 90 
Rumances, miichicvous to young ladies, 124 o 
Romans, their unpolitencis, 229 ＋ 
8. 
Scarte, Dr. how treated by the widow G. 117, 118 | 
Secondat, Nlonſicur, his opinion of the cauic ot human 
corruption, 42 1. 
Seneca, his obiervation upon ſervants, 163, 164. Tc 
Senefino, his alarming behaviour in the opera of Alex- Ti 
= ander, 217 "4 
Sentiments, the practice of toaſting them, how com- - 
mendable in young ladies, 136 
Servants, the neceſlity of their having vails, and why, ; 
39 to 41, Their good and bad qualities generally to 
be aſcr:bed to their maſters, 162. Their vices and 
follies tometimes to be cured by good ulage, 164 p 
I 


Shoe-cleaning, a more reipeCtable profeſſion than that 


of an author, 27 13 
Silent people, their uſefulneſs in company, 176 1 
Silly fellow, what, 234 Tu 
Silly woman, what, ibid. | i 
Siphon, or ſcaker, a calculation of the wine he ſucks, Tu 


the money it cots, and the time he loles in ſeven 
years, 189 
Siſters, 
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INDEX. 
Siſters, oppoſite characters of two, 202 to 204 
Sitfaſt, Will, his character, 178 a 
Skittle-grounds in gentlemen's gardens, complaints 
- againſt them, 173 
Smart, Mr. his addreſs and reply to the widow G. 116 
Soaker, his character, 186. Conſequences of his excels, 
187. Diſſection of a ſoaker, 188 | 
Society, the deſire of ſhining in it a great perverſion of 
it, 195. Injured by the excluſion of women from a! 
ſerious and inſtructive converſation, 199 
Song, 118 
St. Giles's, ſociety of, their ſecretary's invitation to Mr, 
F. A. 101 
Swift, Dr. the greateſt maſter of irony, 136 
Sworn Extinguiſher, his functions, 16, 17 
Sympoſion of Plato, its excellence, 175. A modern 
Sympoſion deſcribed, 180 to 185 
4 


Taciturnity, the dignity of it in old times, 10 

Taſte, the miſtakes of modern writers in treating that 
ſubject, 68. The love of moral order the firſt thing 
neceſſary to its attainment, 69. Falſe pretences to it, 
70, 71 

Tea-cheſt, a deſcription of a new-faſhioned one, 57 

Tears of Old May-Day, an elegy, 138 to 142 

Thunder and Lightening, the manufacture of them, 

now improved by electrical -xperiments, 144. The 
advantages of that manufacture, if under parliamen- 
tary encouragement, ibid. Method of working ity 
ibid. Feats performed by it, 145. How to ſplit a 
church ſteeple with it, mathematically folved, 145. 
146. Premiums offered by the laudible focicty ot 
Anti-Gallicans for its encouragement, ibid. Queries 
relating to it, 147. Anſwered, ibid. 

Tillotſon, Dr. his obſervation upon ſwearing, 186 

Tully, his employment in retirement, 198 

Tulcany, Duke of, ſtory of him, 86. His moderation 
imitated by Mr, F. A. 87 | 

Twilt, Mr. haw repulſed by the widow G. 114, 115. ; 

Vait, 
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INDEX. 


Vaſt, vaſtly, comprehenſive meaning of theſe words, 248 

Vauxhall, the maſter of it, his country-houſe how pro- 
vided with entertainment for the mind, 53 

Vices, of the times, what, 105. Changed only in form 
from thoſe of former times, 106. Softened by man- 
ners, and decorum, 107 

Virtu, its ſignification, 217 

Vi-tue, people more likely to be praiſed into it, than to 
be railed out of vice, and why, 10g 

Vis, viſit, and viſitation, how to be underſtood, 47, 48 

Viſit, the uncertain meaning of that word, 45 to 49. 

Viſiting cards, how to be written, 48 

Viſitor, his revenge upon the Improver, 109, 110. His 
ingenuity, 112. How to ſoften him, 113 

Vivonne, Duke de, his anſwer to Louis the XIVth, 82 

Vecabulary of new words, its uſe and neceſſity, 232 to 
236 

W. 

Watchmen, their complaint to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 99 

Welch parton, hiſtory of one, 19, 20 

Welch uncle, his adventures, 19 to 24 

Weit India phrales, 236 

Whimicy, Lord, his viſits to a country gentleman, 46, 


47 
Wild- gooſe, a ſymbol of the fair ſex, 68 
Woman, hew defined, 64 
Women, their ſenſations finer and more exquiſite than 
thole of men, 72. 
*. 


Young Men of faſhion, their exemplary chaſtity, 136, 
137 
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